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THE HEART OF THE 
() hundred miles west from Phila In those shops the locomotive is 
phia (it is 236 by rail) lies Altoona, | every stage of its existence, from the germs 
lap of the Alleghany Mountains. | up to the completed marvel when put to 
child of the forge and railroad, it is | gether in the erecting department An 


din one of the most beautiful among English travelli 


ng crane lifts the whole 
yuuntain regions; for the county of locomotive, in chains, and earries it along 
embraces, with Cambria and Clear- to the doorway It is said to be the only 
the finest section of the Pennsylva crane of the sort used in this country. 
range, the true Appalachian summit. and moves on ledges in the brick walls of 
rty years ago the ground where the. the building—a principle which the Eng 
stands was a farm; the huge station lish builders thought impracticable until 
occupies the site of what was then a its feasibility was shown. There are few 
pond, and would probably strike any finer sights than that offered by the inte 
e wild fowl that might now return | rior of these industrial caves—the silent 
surprising development from their moulding-rooms where delicate, thought 
imbitious eggs. Mr. Wright, a direct- | ful manipulation of sand that is to shape 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, think the fluid metal goes on; the huge steam 
that the extension of its line would | hammers pounding like an earthquake 
ss through this spot, sent an agent up. on stilts; the wheel foundry, in whieh 200 
secure for him the land owned by a Mr. | car wheels are cast every day, to be swung 
ibeson, and wrote the agent a letter in- | still glowing into the dry-wells of a cireu 
iting him to offer $6000, but on a pinch | lar annealer, like so many Thanksgiving 
co as high as $10,000. Agent went up, | pies designed for some festivity of os 
ed on the farmer, and prepared to get | triches. In a small building at the back 
rund to his subject in an accidental two or three quiet men are constantly 
inner. But meanwhile, without know testing, by the nicest means of science, 
gv it, he had dropped the letter, and Mrs. | the materials to be employed in the works. 
eson, picking it up, had with exempla- The locomotive shops turn out 100 loco 
energy read it. Taking her husband motives and 73,000 wheels a year, and em 
e, she told him to ask the higher price. | brace twenty-six acres. The car shops cov 
made the sale on those terms, thus get er some thirty acres more, and produce an 
the first of that golden harvest which nually about 100 passenger cars and over 


s since been reaped from his acres: and 9000 for freight: that is twe nty-five freight 
v Altoona is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, cars in a single day To the ear shops IS 
th several fine churches, commodious | attached a yard containing 11,000,000 feet 
i00ls, two daily papers, a theatre, a of lumber: and enough dressed lum! 

lways kept on hand to supply 


f civilization. It still grows at the rate | 500 cars, in readiness for hurried orders 


ivy municipal debt, and other adjuncts | besides is a 


500 houses a vear. The ] cation the re Many oraduates from the technological 
the chief work-shops of the railroad) schools of Boston, Albany, and other 
rms the mainspring of local activity. places come to work in these by] 


hese shops employ 5000 men—a number ments, which are democratie in 


ich, before these words get into print, fluence, and give encouragement to the 


] have risen to 6500. best ability. From them some of the best 
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To the west of 


massed the main A 
range; tothe sout 
Short and Brus 
ains hem it In; a) 
ley running nort 
holds the infant « 
the Juniata, blu 
but in faet muddy 
daysburg, the co 
close by, was for 
eastern terminus of 
age Railroad, whic! 
travellers by the « 
since abandoned 
veyed them ove 
ain by inclines and 
aryengines. The litt 
has become evell ll 
tionary than thos 
now: but it reta 
ing-mill or two —e1 
blacken the soil of t} 
andthe county court 
is one of the few artist 
lic buildings to be m 
in our rural towns 
neighborhood are son 





culiar formations, thie ( 
ney Rocks. People art 
of getting up on top of 
irregular stacks, 
their black clothes 
might pass for the sm 
the supposed chimne 
A drive of six miles 
Altoona, over the Di 
officers of Elbow, and through a winding, thu 
the road splintered glen, goes up to Wapson 
havecome. The more familiarly styled by the nat 
general  fore- | ‘* Wapsy.” This is a projection of 
man of the car mountain-wall, revealing from. its 
shops, Mr.John | plateau a superb view. To the 
P. Levan, now) ward the uniform peaks of the All 
a man of nies jut out in regular successio! 
means, and di-| perhaps the most striking relic ot 
recting 1635 | ural wildness will be found in the 
workmen, be- | higher up the valley, invaded wit 
gan as a poor few years by the Bell’s Gap Ra 
boy, and was the first apprentice of the This is a narrow-gauge line whi 


company, at a time when the car-building wandered up into the rude highla: 


at. 


Sepals ee 


a itt me 


force comprised only thirty-six men In search for lumber and the unex 


te 


ie lathe-room Il saw an elderly spectacled | reserves of the famous Cleartield 
man in shirt sleeves, oily, begrimed, at- | seams. But in its jaunty disregard « 
tentivels iperimtending his machine he eliv ities it becomes a rare exempt ( 
had recently been the Mavor of Altoona. of engineering skill. Within a dist 
Having served the allotted time in the = of eight or nine miles it mounts to a 
mavoralty, lie quietly resumes his place 2500 feet above the sea by a gerade ru 


at the mechanie’s bench as high as 207 feet per mile At the 
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it it ascends it curves without stint. S00 feet the opposite bank, 
sharply that the combined resist- 300 feet above 
bend and grade amounts in por- other stretch of the 


the equivalent of 220 feet straight f the hill-side almost at the 


ACPOSS on 
where we then 
road bed Was seen 


were, an 


chipped out of ft 
This exceeds even the steepness sky-line; but although it was less than 


ae 


. > 
Fa ae GAS 
7 Nl cows S. 
‘ae t* 


the Denver and Rio Grande road, which quarter-mile away in a 

had to wind through two miles and a half of 
sinuosities before we reached it The bend 
Curve more pl 


metimes goes up a direct incline of 208 


At one point on the Bell’s Gap line 


Fa isealled Lightning ayfully, 


CU. 


e found ourselves skirting the edge of 
ep chasm which might measure 600 or 


Colt-shoe Curve The upper extrem 
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POINT LOOKOUT 


the huge trough of a forest-clad gorge into t 
Juniata or Logan valley, eight miles away 
around is a wilderness scarcely broken, and t 


ity is Point Lookout, whence you may gaze di 


mantled peaks are such strangers to human ‘iis 
tory that they have not even received nai 
At Point Lookout the train-men were asto1 
two winters ago by seeing a noble buek o1 
steep crest, a few yards above the ears (Gy 
ning” is still a pastime that means somet 
in these regions. 
With the superintendent and two other gentlemen I eame down the narrow 
an observation car, at first attached to the rear of a moderately long freight t) 
Phe rapid slope of the track left us always higher than the linked coil in front « 
at one moment the train lay before us distorted by the twist of three dist 
ves, While the locomotive was just vanishing around a fourth. Then our ea 
neoupled, and braked until the freight got two miles in advance, after which—)1 


ve resumed the descent alone With the speed of a swooping hawk we 1 


down the inclines, around sharp curves, over web-like trestles, the mountains shoot 
] 


up! 


up on one side: on the ot 
t 


ier, the deep valley rustling with leafage and yawning bi 
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tine, tobogeganing, and the ice-boat 
e secondary rank when compared 
s exhilarating ride; for here you 
ir speed and the excitement with 
langer, and, in addition, the accom 
nts of summer weather, embower 
ves, beautiful gliding views, a cool 
redolent of aromatic forest growths 
eet wild flowers. The Bell’s Gap 
(ins are peculiarly rich in woods; 
on layers of green boughs hide 
ed earth as if they had been heap 
eve for a holiday. But the remorse 
eth of multiplying saw-mills are at 
and in a few years comparative des 
on will have replaced the ancient 
of the hills. 
ink that joined Altoona to our na 
history at a vital crisis was the 
nection of the Rev. Robert W. Oliver, 
erly rector of St. Luke’s Chureh, and 
ntimate of Abraham Lincoln, with the 
lition movement. Through Christian 
1umanitarian impulses he became the 


juiet agent of a line very different from 
mit hardly less important than the Penn 


nia Railroad, and helped a number 
vitive slaves to freedom by the ‘un 
vround” route. In the room over his 

still to be seen in the parsonage 


Rev. Mr. Woodle—he concealed John 


srown for weeks during one of the libera 


rs clandestine journeys. There is an 


ther link with the past in Sinking Valley, 


enee our Revolutionary forces obtain 
ead for their musket-balls during the 


wly part of the struggle with England. 


sinking” refers to Arch Spring, which 


nerges from vaulted rocks, furnishing a 


ll stream that drops into the earth, re 
pears and vanishes several times, and 
ily is lost in a mountain cave, which 
rries it through to the Juniata on the 
her side of the mountain. How char 
teristic the names of this vicinity are! 
ere are Roaring Spring, Warrior's Mark, 
ver Number Ten, Fallen Timber, Shade 
ip, Sabbath Rest—ecrateful sound this 
to tired iron-workers and colliers 
indry forges and furnaces have been 
ibbed after the wives and daughters of 
ners, so that we have Elizabeth Fur- 
ice, Olivia, Sarah, Rebecea furnaces, and 
like, surviving in these smoky edifices 
d in the regular designation of post 


ees, 


In Cambria County there is a spot known 
‘* Hart’s Sleeping.” In early days Kit 
uuning Path was the route from the cen 


and the beginnin the famous Horse 


shoe Curve indicates where the rails cross 


o the name 


ed this old path, by retaining 
Kittanning Point John Hart, a German 
fur-trader, was the first white man who 
travelled the Kitt ining trail, and he was 
accustomed during his journeys to stop at 
a given Spot, where he and his horse could 
rest overnight That is the origin 

** Hart’s Sleeping 

Altoona itself is a summering 
account of its excellent hotel, its hi 
uation, its nearness to fine sce hery, and 
the cool air that draws through the val 
ley. But Cresson Springs, 1100 feet above 
on the top of the Allewhanies, exists espe 
cially as a resort for the hot months 
Bedford Springs, farther south and lower, 
is as renowned for its mineral waters in 
Pennsylvania as Saratoga is in New York, 
but remains still in a primitive state as 
regards accommodation. 

Imagine yourself transported 117 miles 
west from Altoona to Pittsburgh, on the 
western side of the great Appalachian spine, 
and you have the other end of a line along 
Which are grouped resources of natural 
scenery, of wealth in coal and iron, and of 
metallureie enterprise, which give to the 
whole district an exceptional combination 
of interests. Considered absolutely, A] 
toona is SOOTY, but its atmosphere becomes 
crystalline by coytrast with the funereal 
smoke clouds of Pittsburgh, which produce 
in one’s lungs a pneumonia-like irritation 
The phrase ‘‘I have taken cold” may 
there be modified to ** I have coaled up 
Miles and miles of furnaces, iron mills, 
steel- works: aeres of coal-laden barges, 
flotillas of hoarse- piping steamboats; a 
elank and din like stage thunder; dusky 
streets full of bustle where no one lives 
and quiet outlying streets where every 
body lives: such on a general viev 
the constituents of ** Pitechburgh,” 
unconscious sarcasm, a darky car-porter 
ealled it You see it well, or rather see 
how well hidden it is, from the bluff of 
Mount Washington, to the top of which 
you are hoisted by a steep incline about 
300 feet high, and so nearly vertical that 
if you were borne up with your feet in the 
air, the sensation could hardly be more 
unpleasant. A man ina small glass cage 
at the summit works a couple of levers, 
which start the machinery and move one 
car up while the other goes down He 
stands there like a mature spider, and 
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cranks his prey up at the rate of 2000 peo 

plea day 
One of the most curious Pittsburgh in 

the 


was about to walk in, 


dustries 1s @lass-making Going to 
door of a factory, | 
I saw a huge mass of something in 
red heat 


opening in the ceiling, swing 


yhen 
a state of come slowly down 
through an 
gravely across, and then go up out of sight 


and | 


oO Into a room 


again It doing this, 


thought it 


went On 


1] 
advisable 


notto ge 


where ornaments of that sort were in the 
habit of oscillating without regard to cas 
It turned out to be a 
big ball of window-glass, which a man in 


ual human heads 
the room above was operating upon, He 
from the melting furnace as a 
attached to the 
broom 


recelves it 
small knob of viseid fire, 
size of a 
He rolls it about a little, trifles 
with it, and then applies his lips to the 


end of a lone tube the 


handle 

other end as if he intended to suck up the 
molten substance; but he is really sending 
uirinto it, and pre sently it begins to swell. 


and larger it dilates, until it has 
inflamed cylinder five feet 


through. 


Larger 
Hecome a big 
long and two feet He woes to 
an opening in the floor and swings it to 
and fro to cool it Then he sticks it into 
a fire to heat it 


all the time ke 


then swings it again, 
eping the breath of life in it 


up, 


with his lips Finally it is cooled, the 
ends are cut off, and the hollow, transpar 
ent, crystal cylinder is set up on end. 
blowing and the heat must tell severely on 
the operative’s strength. - This particular 
meagre: he had blown 

the thin. 


Afterward the cylinders, having been cut 


one was tall and 


both himself and glass very 
all the way down on one side, and gummed, 
are taken to anotherapartment, where they 
ive heated, flattened, polished, and sliced 
This 


perfectly 


‘cutting-room” is 
silent. In the 
a circular oven with openings 
veral 


up imto panes 


] } 
very dark ana 
eentre 1s 
which the se 


through processes are 


econdueted W hen the polisher has finish 
ed one plate and is ready for another, he 
ealls out in ‘Turn !” 
ly like the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
And _ straightway 


a sepulchral voice, 
precise 
ewe ear!” 
latform in the oven swings 

around ti erees or so 
Atterbury and 


nLO a 


In the factory of Messrs 


spun glass is put loom and 


i 


wovel 


| 


into a fabric of satin lustre and 


divers colors, with which mats, caps, and 


even entire cloak have been 


There 


an opera 


made is something fabulous and 


The | 


yet nicely philosophical about 


sence of this fragile, dainty wo 


midst of the shock and gloom an 
with which the bulkier, more unc 
spring of forge and furnace ay 
forth. 
shadow ? 


Who says mythology 
Was 
rude 
And 
united 
Pittsburgh ? 
Mild meadows and low hills e 
ize Westmoreland, into which on: 


not Vulean ens 
mated to sof 
the 
dingy 


Venus force 


ness ¢ do we not see 


tremes again in 


on coming eastward out of that p 
crater at the head of the Ohio 

their turn 
twenty miles by the mines of thi 


and Westmoreland Gas Coal com 


farms in are unde 


the largest gas coal sources in thy 
try A little higher, at 
the valley of the Conemaugh, we en 


Johnsto 
er the works of the Cambria Iron ( 
pany, which roar and flame proud 
aware that they constitute probab 
biggest single iron and steel works in 1 
world. The company employs S00} 
atives; keeps nine furnaces going 
place and four elsewhere ; 
under 
mines 700,000 tons of coal a vear for 


has yp 


eighty acres roof at Johnst 


own use, and does annually a busine 
S18,000,000 or $20,000,000. It produced 
1881 45,000 tons of iron rails, and 12 


tons of steel, saying nothing of 


| springs in quantity, boiler iron, or thi 


chinery manufactured for its own uss 
is worth recording that eminent for 
mechanicians have admitted that at Jo 
town three times the amount of woi 
done which would be accomplished 
the same plant in Europe. In and o 
the shops and all through the yards 
forty miles of track, on which trains lo 
with ore, coal, slag, or hot ingots of 
are running every moment or two, ¢ 
een locomotives being kept in use fo. 
purpose, and several stackless ones fo 
The 


largest 


ning into the adjacent mines. 
the 
castings made anywhere, excepting k 


ingots, by-the-way, are 


cannon, and weigh 5500 pounds eac] 
suring eighteen inches and a half sq 
vielding eight 
works were founded at this spot wit 
idea of utilizing the iron ore of the 


and rails apiece 


ty; but steel has now become its sup 
abject, and ores are brought from 5 
Ireland, Elba, and Michigan, to mix 
the hematites. The « 


local brown 
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water, washes the 


fire, so : ? LON Various econ 

stituents that m 

the tubes throug 

veved The 

pre pared not 

naces but 

other eng 
red Dack 

STEEL-WORKS AT JOHNSTOWN over 


al alll 


Webb, th 


flame is not used in fusing the ore, 
{ only the gwases generated from coal sible 


s intensified heat is stored in Whit At Johns 


tO 


rth stoves—immense iron-bound eylin- | horse-power e1 
s like chimneys, inside of which the | tions 
mperature is 1700° Fahrenheit. Thence | tempte 

is distributed through pipes wherever it | hot 
wanted; but first the burning gases are Bessemer 
hearth met 


rocess 
rnot open 


‘he most in 


passed through a receptacle charged with 
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i? 
5 
] 
! 


OLD PORTAGE ROAD, NEAR CRESSON. 


Sh ed SiS 


teresting and as beautiful as the whole work is 
impressive is and prodigious. For the Pernot proc 


= 


f 
: 
f 
: 
i} 
P 
' 
: 


the Bessemer, | the Siemens furnace is used, producing 
which deear- | most intense of all terrestrial heats. Yi 
bonizes melted | look into a peep-hole of the open-heart 
iron in huge ealdrons through a plate of blue glass 
converters by | without that your eyesight would be ey 
forcing an air tinguished—and see the iron there m¢ 


Reg 


streamthrough into a dead white wrinkled semi-liquid 
it First the) which has precisely the appearance ot 
f the converter in a| snow-drift. Finally the product is test: 
orange flame; then the | how thoroughly may be judged when it 
fire. When that is mentioned that steel for the Broo 
over, a rill ' snapping, scintillating | Bridge was required to bend doubl 
spiegel-iron is let in, to mingle with the  inch-square yods without breaking 
pure iron that hes eandescent amid its The Cambria Company’s monste1 
wn radiations of peach-blossom-colored | literally eaten up-one side of a hill 
light; and afterward the perfected steel is ground on which it stands is all un 
poured into quarter-ton ingots as easily | mined, and the pith of another hill ac 
as if only eream eandy drops were being the ( ‘onemaugh is gradually being dra 
made. But when the converter is turned out by the miner’s pick. <A fine lil 
for pouring there is a rush of sparks clear ry in a charmingly designed building 
across the foundry, arched like the rain placed at the service of the mechanics 
bow and fiery as a comet. The effect is their employers; but Johnstown itself 
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borough, shabby and dirty 


3S and desolation are apt to spread 


nanufacture gets a foot-hold; but 


ories themselves are grandly el 


enough to compensate. It is 


n the streets and houses of the 
people that the need of beauty 
to overcome the discord which the 


bring into the picturesque high 


single-file fires of the coke-burners 


ud there continue the long chain of 
stretching from Pittsburgh to Al- 


through 


the heights of Cambria, 


COKE 


ALLEGHANIES. 


termed the mountain county 


of Pennsylvania, and in fact bestrides the 


crown of the ridge Cambria has always 


been a thoroughfare It contained the 
head of canoe navigation, and the old In 
dian trails converged there. Civilization 
has followed almost exactly the print of 
the moceasin in the State highway, and 
the Portage Railroad, and later in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In summer and 
autumn the east-going track of this line is 
covered with a low green growth, while 
the west-going track shows only the 


my 


cracked stone of the ‘* ballast.” The rea 


OVENS. 
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HOUSE AND CHAPEI 


t trains from the West 
of wheat all 
which spring up among the stones 
the 


granary 


son of this is tha 


drop stray along, 
Birds 


make this 


Frais 


from neight woods 


OrlLne 
a feeding ground, and even wild 
turkeys have been seen there snatching a 
Could 


there bea prettier plece of unconscious po 


hasty meal between two trains 


etry than this in the midst of prosaic traf 
of the 
along the route emulate the birds by col 


ticking Some poorer dwellers 


lecting coal that drops from the freight cars 
like the grain, and many get their whole 
fuel supply from these crumbs of the rich 
man’s table. Sitting on the cool veran 
das of the 


a Ji 


mah Of 


Mountain House at Cresson, of 
the the 
business sees a line of a hundred 
the flare of 
either end carrying 


ilv dusk tourist or resting 


with locomotive 
toward the 
sea the food of nations; or hears, perhaps, 

ke the 


cars, tawny 


{} + 


res al 


sound of a population on the 
march, the 


that 


low, heavy rumble of wheels 


are bearing immigrants to their still 


He 


beats of the world 


uncreated homes listens, in fine. to 
’ the 


Charact 


one of the pulss 


erist cally American, a hotel has 
the the 


reared itself at very summit of 





OF PRINCE GALITZIN, 


mountain chain, on a seale commens 
with the country and with the ind 
we have glanced at. But it is not 
dinary hotel, and its origin deserves 
tice. 1)) 
M.S. Jackson, who practiced in Can 


An eccentric man of genius 


County, conceived the idea of mal 
at this Many 
ago he published a singular book 
rare, entitled The 
with all manner of learning 
mythological, antiquarian, meteorolos 

even describing the fauna and flo: 
the district which had so enraptured 
Originality and insight burst throug! 
involved style like the fragrant gum { 
a pine tree. 


sanitarium spot. 


mankind should touch the earth, lik 
teeus, to renew its strength, and that 
place of all others to do this at was Cres 
which is twenty-three hundred feet a 
the sea, cool in summer, even as to clin 
and has less rain-fall than the slop 


lanticward, presenting in this way a 1 
perate balminess without too much hut 


He 


soothing effect 


also 


laid 
of 


ty great stress 


natural 


on 


beauty 


Mountain, eram) 


Mea le 


His dominant idea was | 


| 


Antzus was the son of Poseidon, who } 
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the regenerative power of water, of redwood shingle and olive green, so that 


Cresson this power was supplied in it harmonizes with the landseape 


n of springs So the doctor start The geology of the mountains imparts 


otel. ‘‘ Not for wine-bibbers, sen- | a variety to the Cresson springs. Some, 
d profane persons,” he declares, | flowing from sand and shale, are filtered 
or the gross and godless, not for | into absolute purity, and store up four or 
s and lovers of pleasure alone, was it five hundred thousand gallons of a deli 
ovided, but for the sick and sutfer- | cious beverage for the summer visitors. 
» mournful wanderers in the pain- | Others, issuing from calcareous layers or 
It was likewise to be a home for | the carbon series, are strongly mineral, 
roken-hearted, the wise, the gentle, notably the iron and alum springs. Dr. 
tivated. The choice of locality | Jackson gave them fanciful names, which 
istified by the success of the hostelry ; | have not been kept—Rhododendron, Calx 
oh that dream cherished by the ‘‘A¢s- ation, Discord, Brandy Spring—this last 
in regenerator,” as he humorously being ‘‘ from the generous flow of that 
| himself, of establishing with it a beverage which occurred at the time of its 
uy, museum, and observatory, has | discovery.” Another, Ignatius Spring, 
er been carried out. Charles Dickens commemorates ‘old Ig. Adams,” a hunt 
s said to have halted at the inn during his) er who lived near it and grew be a 
\merican tour; and Sumner, when | centenarian, presumably by the aid of its 
ied by Preston Brooks, had recourse | waters 
ts healing air and the skill of Dr. A few miles from the Mountain House 
son, who, besides being a brilliant and its cottages the village of Loretto 
erser, Was a man of solid professional , stands, in a small tract of farms surround 
iinments. The hotel has been trans- | ed by the ever-waiting forest, as a humble 
ed to a better site, and within a year! monument to Prince Dmitri Galitzin 
vo the railroad company, by expend- , who came thither as a priest in 1799. His 
ipon it a quarter of a million dollars | name, which also survives in the neigh 
la good deal of judgment, has made it) boring town of Gallitzin, is well known 
e of the finest of its order. Fortunately | but outside of his Church the story of his 
irchitecture and ornamentation belong self-sacrificing life is not well enough re 
ie new revival of good taste, the creed | membered Travelling as a young man 
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ALLEGRIPPUS RAVINE, 


in America for the purpose of enlarging convent of the Sisters of Mercy, St. A 
his experience, he became a convert to | sius, who conduct a flourishing scl 
Catholicism, and entered its ministry. | there. There is also a boys’ school car 
Prospects of preferment at home were re- | ried on by priests. The only representa 
signed, and for a time he even forfeited tive of commerce in Loretto is an en 
his revenues by this step. But he enter- rium announced as ‘*‘The Omnifari 
ed on his mission work in the then savage Store, Established 18387.” Ebensb 
wilderness of the Alleghany slopes with near by, was settled by Welsh Dissent 
extraordinary zeal, and a humility that ers. Thirty years ago Cymric was heard 
resented any allusion to his aristocratic | commonly on the street, and the W« 
birth. He not only performed the severe women walked about with babies 
duty of holding services in widely sunder- | their backs, knitting while they wal 
ed hamlets, but bought and sold lands as | But Father Galitzin was always on go: 
agent to promote colonization, gavé much | terms with the Welsh pastor, Mr. R 
in charity, and acted as arbiter in neigh- | erts, and they were wont to talk o 
bors’ disputes. He founded Loretto, which their respective flocks together. The n 
is a Catholic town, and now contains a sion priest was a stanch Federalist 
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hough his people were Republie to capture 


insisted on running it without 


he maintained a correspondence 


happened soon 


iv, Who was his friend. He seems. the mob, and it 


the company presented 


exercised unusual privileges, and that 
been, though quiet and kindly, a) gold wateh and chain 

itoeratic. Hostile to display in simple fidelity in a mech 
tinues to wuide across the 


nple standard. Once, when a wo sands of passengers 
him, close by the villag 
faithful to his spiritual trust 


made his parishioners conform 


ime to church in a low-necked 
the father, singing asperges and 
ling the congregation with holy 
dashed a liberal supply of the liquid 
ner unprotected bosom, and passed 


ed, served, and passe d away 
The mountain range has its s] 
fecting winds, and ought likewise to have 


yon. He remained in charge of the | some influence on character. Amid the 
nearly half a century, refusing va conflicting currents of change it remains 


lishopries, and dying as a simple | steadfast, full of recuperative virtue and 
n priest in 1840. There remain the | delightful harborage for repos All the 
mighty human energies that have burrow 

ed into and under it here and there do not 
essentially affect its primeval solitude and 
freshness. One may ramble along the 
ridges, from either side of which rills fle 


y tomb, a big brick church, the two 
ols, and the old weather-stained barn 

served him for a church, together 
a straggling village in the midst of 
ent, austere mountain-land. The ma 

results of that life are not over 
ering, but somehow the spirit of the 


away to reach the Susquehanna or 
Ohio, on the very dividing line of tw 


the busy rails, yet may remain surround 


ce-priest can not be got out of the air | vast, populous tracts of States, and clos 
ie place. 
Kast of Cresson a profound ravine breaks | ed 
ay wildly from the heart of the mount- | tulip-trees, cucumber-trees, wild cherry, 
It has acquired | and forked pine. Nature in her grandest 


most austere, vet most beneficent mood, 


by forests of hemloek, oak, chestnut 


to the lower valleys. 


name of Allegrippus, from an engine 
meet 


ch fell over a fifty-foot embankment man in his most indomitable one, 
The driver was | at this crossing W hat they teach ought 


ere thirty years since. 
mas Ridley, who still commands one to impress the flying atoms of the nation 
that daily are driven as by a wind-blast 


f the Pennsylvania’s locomotives. Dur . 
through the heart of the Alleghanies. 


g the riots of 1877 an attempt was made 


THE OMNIFARIOUS STORE 
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\MERICAN HORSES 


geass ‘Ee has the Blue Ribbon of the = groaned out. ‘‘ I have been trying fort 
Purf, the great prize at the British | and for what have I sacrificed it ? 
Isthmian games, been carried off by steeds | sympathizing Disraeli in vain strove 


of foreign birth. The French Gladiateur, | console his friend. ‘*‘ You do not 
the Hungarian Kisber, the American Iro- what the Derby is ?” replied Lord Ge: 
quois, have beaten the best English horses  ‘* Yes, I do. It is the Blue Ribbon ot! 
on the most famous English course. The | Turf,” was the answer. Perhaps w 
Greek designation of the Epsom meeting say that there would have been 1 
is due to the classic tastes of Lord Palm- | Isthmian games nor blue ribbons of 
erston, the heraldic title of the race to the | turf if General Gates had not been \ 
ney of Lord Beaconsfield. Old rious at Saratoga. Without that d 
to christen his horses out of | General Burgoyne would not have 
to the dire confusion of honest | his hunting-box at Epsom to Lord 1. 
book-makers, who never could agree asto and without the possession of that | 
the pronunciation of the name of Priam’s ing-box by that nobleman there w: 
splendid daughter Ilione, the winner of | have been no Derby race. Epsom 
he Cesarewiteh It was therefore quite became famous for its Epsom salts 
keeping with the character of the Eng- the fashion and beauty of London use‘ 
lish Premier to move ‘‘ that the House do | flock to the little Surrey village to dri 
adjourn over Wednesday, to allow honor- | the waters. Our gossiping friend Pe 
ble members to be present at our Isth- | was there, and ‘‘did drink four pint 
man games When Lord George Ben He found there Nell Gwynne, Sir Cha 
tinck q iitted the turf for the House of Sedley, and other reprobates of both 
Commons he sold his stud. On the 22d) es, who did not drink the nauseous fl 
of May, 1848, his protectionist resolutions | but amused themselves with ecards 


were negatived in the House; on the 24th, dances in the evening, horse-racing a 


Surplice, one of the horses he had parted hunting in the morning, and severe tf 
with, won the Derby ** All my life,” he ing at all hours. Gradually the ra 





AMERICAN 


in important feature of the sea 
tas they do at Saratoga, and when 
Epsom salts lost, not their savor, 
r popularity, the course on the 


HORSES 341 


umphed on the turf at Epsom 


The spell 
was broken in that year by Comte de La 


granges magnificent Gladiateur, which 


won In a common canter, and is the only 








PAROLE 


ns was the only attraction left. From 
foundation of the Derby in 1780, when 
Charles Bunbury’s Diomed came in 
of nine starters, the Epsom meeting 
In 


long list of winning owners all classes 


constantly inereased in interest. 


represented, from royal dukes to sport 
publicans, while for the names of the 
ning horses time and space seem to 
Between the Ho 
ric Diomed and the American [roquois 
have aristocratic Sir Harry, Prince Leo 
d, and Lord Lyon mingled with ple 
in Sam, Moses, and Daniel O’ Rourke. 
sacommon English practice to name 


e been ransacked. 


ts with some reference to their parents. 
is Macaroni was by Sweetmeat, Orlan 
'by Touchstone, and Hermit by Newmin- 
‘out of Seclusion. In other cases the 
her has given the hint for the name. 
mius was the son of Zephyr, Gladia 
of Miss Gladiator, while Be 

Bi . 
tions to Sir Joseph Hawley’s mare Men 


int. Till 


~adsman 
luegown’ owe their beggarly appel- 


1865 no foreigner had tri 


fourfold 
the 
thre 


which ean boast of thie 
palms of the Two T 
Derby, the Grand P 


Leger. He wa 


bay with black le; 


horse 


housand Gruimeas 


and 


St S Sixt Ih hands l 


nla 


S hh 


1 } 
head, Weil arched Heck SLOP TDS 


shoulders, muscular arms and thighs, and 


m™ de Velope qd Was 


was deep in the girth 


ungracious doubts as to his 


his form that 


age were expressed, till a veterinary exam 


ination proved that they were unfounded 
Gladiateur’s best Was 
old for the Ascot Cu 


ip 
Regalia and Breadalbane. 


race as a four-year 
he at feated 


Kleve lh vei 


when 
irs 
elapsed before another foreigner scored a 
On the victor, 


He 


as bred at 


this OCcCASLON 


triumph 


Kisber, came from Hungary as by 


Buceaneer out of Mineral. and w 


farm 


DY 


at Kis 
Count 


the great imperial-royal stud 
managed 


lishment 


ber, which 
Zoest. 
prises 15,648 acres, and a 


yidiers 


Was then 


This errand esta eom 


the on it 


VOrkK 


is done by s¢ Kisbe 4 as | ftee Ih 


hands three inches high: in color he w 


a hard bay witha ruddy ting 


as 


black points, 
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IROQUOIS 


plain head, very muscular neck, and splen 
loins \s a 


old he had OnLy run 


did shoulders and wo-year 
four times, and only 
won one 

The fi 
British 
was M1 
Starke, Optimist, and Umpire, all won val 


ual 


race 

Americans to challenge the 
cround 
His horses, Prioress, 


rst of 
sportsmen on their own 
Ten Broee K 
le stakes, the first-named being in 1857 
a dead-heat for the Cesare 


and Kl Hakim, 


deciding heat Umpire 


the heroine of 
witeh vith Queen Bess 
and winning the 
started in the Derby of 1860 on even terms 
in the betting with Mr. Merry’s Thorman 
ly We 


ances of 


need not refer to the perform 


Parole, but come at once to the 


most brilliant achievements of American 


ISS] lt 


that carried 


horses in was no unknown horse 
Mr Lorillard’s striped sleeves 
[roquois was born in Ameri 
American, 
the American turf before he 


to victory 


ca, trained by an and had won 


land 


He unfortunately missed 


fame on 


land 


] 


‘housand Guineas, but won the 


Derby by half a length, and the St. J 
over a longer course, by a length 

throngs of horse-taming Yorkshir 
Moor at Don 


are better judges of genuine sport 


who crowd the Town 


the Londoners who make an annua 
day at Epsom, and the welcome the) 
to Iroquois was warmer than the o 
accorded to him at Epsom. Iroqui 
brown horse with one white fore-foot 
shows splendid action and staying po 
In both races he enjoyed the ben: 
Archer’s riding, Lord Falmouth resi 
his claim to that jockey’s services 
St. Leger. Between these two great « 
the Prince of Wales’s Stak: 
Ascot, giving nine pounds. The su 
of Mr. Lorillard’s horse is to be atti 


he won 


in nosmall degree to his American tra 
well-informed « 
Spirit of the | 
fron 


Pineas, who, as a 
the 
‘took a 
hands of his predecessor and wor 


How 


spondent of 


writes, lame horse 


ore 


great event of the year.” 








AMERICAN 


vy the faet 
of the 


y nine double victories have 


muolsS IS, IS proved t 


the establishment two 


» been 


» Der 
St. Leger, and victories to be 
Mr 


as the 


there are other races than the 
the 
sewhere than in England 
ade 


‘+k bow to the Stars and Stripes. 


the Tricolor as well 
u 
| 


vy King Alfonso, was born in 


HORSES 


the Grand Prix of Pari 


Mr 


Foxhall 


ana 


forward 


Kee lie 


its 160,000 franes 

After In victory 
formed but at Ascot 
rities felt inclined to think his triumph 
at They 
were undeceived by id pe rform 
at In the 
carried 110 pounds, and 
Lie 


Is Vor by 


French 


per 


poorly and Enelish 


c 
Longchamps a mere accident 
HIS Sple nad 


; 


ances in the ore autumn locals 


COMDLON 


Cesarewitceh he 


won in a canter: in Select 








FOXHALL WINNING 


Kentueky, and was purchased by his for 


ite owner for the small sum of S650. 


He isa dark bay, with black points, and the 
near hind pastern white. He has a clean 
id, light neck, a back a trifle too lengthy, 
good barrel, and shoulders of ad 
mirable power. He was the first Ameri 
colt that ever The 
nish for the Grand Prix was magnificent. 
\rcher was riding the Freneh colt Tris 


ran in France 


tan, and as they came along the home 
retch rode his very best, and lifted his 

rse almost even to Foxhall. <A shout 

Tristan! Tristan!” was rending the air 

om thousands of excited Frenchmen, the 

rses were almost past the Jockey Club 

l, Fordham for the first 
ised his whip A cut the shoulder 
Foxhall is answered by a grand leap 


LXVII 


tand, when time 


On 


Vor No. 399 


22 





THE GRAND PRIX 


Stakes, with 127 
ed with 


rival Tristan: 


pounds, he again defeat 
the utmost ease his old French 
in the Cambridgeshire, with 
126 pounds on his back, he defeated Lucy 
Glitters, carrying 91 pounds, by ‘ad 
third, 107 
Among the horses not placed 
by the judge in this last the 
Derby victor of 1880, Bend Or, carrying 
134 pounds. In the Champion Stakes, ten 
days before the Cambridgeshire, Bend O 
with 180 pounds, had defeated Lroq 
But 


is ft 


Tristan with 


pounds. 


while came in 


race Was 


. 
1OIS 
with only 116 on his back e 


we must 


not rashly infer anything o the rel 
tive merits the two Amer 


from these performances, as Iroquois was 


P , 
of Oo in horses 


quite fourteen pounds below his De rby 


the 


two great Newmarket handicaps has had 


form Foxhall’s double victory im 
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HINDOO 
annals of the turf 


horses in the 
In the Cambridge 


have been proud. 
the finish was closer, but the ar 


milv one parallel 
IS76 Mr. Keene 


the greatest 


the victory of Rosebery 


may well say that 
horse in the t «f 


IS tWwo 


1th 
of the American enabled him to s 
successfully with his less heavily ¥ 


His Coit 1s 
The Cesarewiteh course 
a quarter in length, and Fox 

ed competitors 


miles and 
in ten lengths in front of Chip 
f which the greatest On our own soil we have as gov 


| 


hii d Cale 


tlh CNY 


pt Haale 


ws 


GLENMORI 








AMERICAN HORSES 


| 1 
is those that have won 


and in Franee We h the lasm it aroused Wi 
vinner of the Kentucky Derby | ; 
- Stakes at Louisville, and of the day 
Lexington W Park 


ora. a grand filly, who in 1881 


hattan hand tl 120 pounds 


yhon Stakes at 


Carrying 





STEEPLE-CHASER TROUBLE, 


ited both Hindoo and Crickmore, but more, the gallant chestnut that achieved 
iccumbed last year at Jerome Park to leled performance of running 


the four miles in the | 


the unparal 


Dance, having to concede a year and 
« pounds. 


We have back from his Eng- | Bowie Stakes in the ; and 7.31 
h campaign our old favorite Parole, | respectivel) W 
hose brilliant performance i 


l asyv action and 
in the Man greal slaying powers 


ist two heats for the 


time of 7.30 


wonderful 





aeserve 
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meoraces in itall been equal to the last ha 


IsSas sound have made the distance in 2. Ll 


In the Coney Island tained performance however 
| 


ment at Belmont Park, Phi 
Winning in 3.587. July, surpassed all previous re 
son to expect th ! trotted three consecutive he 


foreign victories will es! y Me Ip 2 Her slowest heat 


vorid vas 2.15 2.135, and 2.15 M 


sportsme W pos best at Hartford in IS7S8 Whe 
blood in the w e 
ve a better now the glory of having achic 
British Isl est heat. the fastest two conse 
rainers second to none and the fastest three conseeutin 
ind owners second to none in have ever been seen 
( The performances of If Maud S. is the queen, St 
is and Foxhall leave no lone rany the king, of the trotting turt H 
1 Tor cay on these ports second to her alone with his 


t +t 


he best trotters that flourished about | record of 2.11}. His trainer, Hic 


could not do a mile under 2.50, but) in Santa Claus another horse n 
in 1856 Flora Temple reduced the time to. thy of being matehed with the que 
2 24 In 1866, Woodrulls pride, Dexter, turf As a five-vear-old he got a 
inder the saddle, did the mile at Butfalo which is still unbeaten, making 

| wing vearin 2.17; in 2.18 
Bonners famous The speed of our trotting horses « 
is, Goldsmith Maid, Lulu, and oth be approached by he animals of st 
ers, have trotted their mile in 2.15 or less. | er country. It has been attained, to 


But horses like these just mentioned from Hiram Woodrutf’s book, 


are nothing to the wonderful trotters | method of breeding, training. and di 


Maud $., the queen of the | trotting horses, aided by the enterp: 
the time, at Rochester in | ingenuity which provide vehicles 
and in ISS1, over the same and all the paraphernalia of that eo 
trotted a mile in the unparal- | tion of lightness with streneth 
sof 2.107. The first half of the |) modelled upon the plan of tl 


» | { 
it Des 


track is by no means good; had | ting horse himself.” 
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\LLOMBROSA, 


1] 
Vvetl KNOWL 


here 


to need repeating 


OWNING sg 
ROBABLY the first suggestion of de Hie 
] 


all And 


olish-speaking travellers from old as 
iation with Milton's 


sire to visit Vallombrosa comes to a 


venus poet 
comparison, So for tl Wyhin 


allomiDbrosa 











L\RPER’'S NEW 


tiohh OF Sueh & 


} 
sudden modulation 


The 


Etruria, too, 


MV SVM pnony Very 


rosa 
} 
the tongue and ear dwell 


re upon them: and the nag 


tion the charm of Italian 


SuUppites all 


chief interest 
hat 


instead of 


ia scenery But the 


in the faet 
use it. 


forest tia 


its which he 


there came spontaneously 
nd the vision of this far-off, up 

thus showing how deeply 
itself 


saw again the floods of 


engraven his 


He 


the vellowing 


upon 


PeCOLLECLION 


Sunshine on chestnut 


leaves, and breathed the fragrant air, and 
the 


ness of the place 


and sacred 


Perhaps, too, out of 


Vas hushed by silence 


t 


mature 
is thoughts turned back to rest for 


a moment 


he tumult and disappointment of 


lure 1} 


on those untroubled days, 


vhen he tasted, with the zest of a poet 


and a scholar, 


Italy 


the beauties of nature and 

We may fancy that it 
an effort that he brought him 
self back to the present, and to his great 
And 
off 


fOLLOWS 


of art in 


Was with 


theme then, as if rousing himself 
to shake this softer mood, the simile 


Which returns to the minor key 


again, as he likens the infernal regions to 
Hath vey 
Of Milton's Italian journey we have, un 


We know 
the best 


fortunately, few particulars 


was undertaken with ad 
ves of money, 
Of the 
Wotton’s 


friend the adviee 


credentials, and coun 
Sir Henry 


his 


latter perhaps, 


etter, repeating to young 
which had been given to 
himself in Italy, to keep his thoughts close 
and his looks Open { pe nsle ri stretti « viSO 


Milton ar 


rived in Florence early in Septembe r, 1638, 


sciolto 


vas the most useful 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


and remained there 


lame asa poet 


ten 


for 


Comus 


and 


\lleg 


latteries 


~N\ 
NO 


period 


\ 


Lime 
Says he, in the 


Defensio 
recollections wh 


Frese 


lemme 


Jaco »Cyaddl, ( ‘arlo Dati 


tillero, Bonomathei, ¢ 


ceseo, and others \nd i 
qitica he makes 
Italy 


visited 


There it was 
the 
prisoner to the Inquisition for t) 
than the k 
and Dominican licensers thous 


that | 
famous Galileo, oro 


astronomy otherwise 


He was back again at Floren 


spring of 1639, after a winter 


Naples 


Was so outspoken against popery 


spel 


south, principally at 


was warned not to go to Rome, as 
would be in danger. He disregar 
caution, however, and did not ab 
the 

| rot back to Fk 
where [ was received with as mu 
tion as if J 


freedom of speech. * By 


Gcod.”’ he reeords., ** 
had returned to my 
country.” 

The 
doubt 


to Vallombrosa 
made during Milton's first st 
Florence, as he Says explicitly that 


Visit was 


ing the second he made no excursi« 
cept to Lucea. He passed over the n 
ains to Geneva, and reached home 
an absence of about fifteen months 

It was a bright day early in Oct 
1877, when I first visited Vallomb: 
The mountain on which it is situate 
plainly visible from Florence, an 
eyes had often been drawn thither 
an irresistible attraction. The exc 
is peculiarly one for the early 
for the route along the valley of th 


aul 


and on the western slope of the hills 
much exposed to the sun to be agre 
during the heats; and 
America so in Italy, October is. the 
perfect month of the year for out-o! 


pleasures, 


summer 


Vallombrosa is eighteen 
To thither it 
take the Roman train as far as Pontass 
(about three-quarters of an hour); b 
is far preferable to drive, as the dist: 
can easily be accomplished in two ho 
and the difference in 


miles 
Florence. 


£O IS USUa 


enjoyment mn 





VALLOMBI 


than compensates the ditference in time 
We the Porta | 


Florence alla 
(‘roce, and the Via 


leave DY 
Aretina, 
e great thoroughfare to Florence from 
full at this 


wagons, heavily 


pass along 


east, which is morning 
ur of market laden 
mkeys and their shrill- voiced drivers, 
ut venders with their hand-carts piled 
ith luscious grapes, and calessini with 


roups of ruddy, laughing peasant women 


riving merrily into town to sell their 
raw plaits, or bargain for winter gear 


ider the arches of the Mercato Nuovo 


ROSA 


the end of this 


We are glad to to 


closely built suburb at last. 


come 


and though 


still upon the high-road, to have the fresh 


ness of the morning fields about us, and 


the glittering river at our side This is 


the Val a’ Arno, and we the 
of the stream, w shrunken from sum 


fOlLLoOw course 


niet 


mer drought, how Vinds Wm a narrow 
bed 


left, 


Floren 


channel through broad pebbly 


The 
thickly set with tl! ll: ot 


their 


hills rise el I yoht and 
the 
and vine 


tlie 


olive groves 


tines, amid 


yards, with here and there a | village 





NEW M( 


It was as ob 

time forevery Italian 
pretensions to eminence to 

two or three COUNTPY place S 

icketer to have an interest in 

They might be sadly neg 

e houses bare and comfort 

less t thev were no less a pledge of 
vood and regular standing in society: and 
though hard times anda new regeine have 
changed matters some 

Viiat for the worse 

th many of 

the proprietors, 

they still cling 
to their landed 
possessions with 


great tenacity 


ALF CASTLE, HAI 


One may remain in the eCity all summer 


With social impunity; neither the 
nor the 


baths 
mountains are imperatively pre 
seribed : it it is not the thing” to be 
seen there in September and 


Nay, in some 


the old customs linger longest, the matter 


October. 
of the smaller cities, where 


is carried so far that those who have no 


villas, and can not by any means procure 


an invitation to other people's, deliberate 
ly shut themselves up at home with the 


front shutters closed, and are charitably 


INTHLY MAGAZINE 


supposed to be tn rilleggiatu 
period required by fashion | 
Vintage is indeed a charming 
country: it Was just over as 
through the Val d@ Arno, and be 
and peasants looked happy, for 
a fruitful season, and wine an: 
bread were plentiful 
Pontassieve is a busy little t 
mouth of the Sieve, a small tri 
the Arno We clattered thr 
paved main street, between rows 
ing contadini, and accompanied 
en gamins, who held out. the 
hands for centesimi; and passin: 
the picturesque bridge, high aly 
Sieve (and doubtless none too hic 
the spring floods swell in one nig 
diminutive — str 
to a raging tor 
we came out aca 
the open country 
road begins to asi 
though still ke 
the course of the) 
Grim - looking 
ings, half castle 
farm - house, sors 
them evidently 
nants of olde 
more pretentio 
fices, crown the he 
about us. After si 
miles we left thi 
way to Arezzo 
we had been follo 
and turned to the 
zigzagging up the 
of the hill. The pr 
Village of Pelag 
in a hollow to 
left; but on om 
the houses tere 
rarer and the 
FARM-HOUSE.”’ fineras we went up 
up, sometimes anu 
chestnut groves 
sometimes on the bare hill-side. The 
nuts were noble trees, the finest I had s: 
in Tuseany. The fruit had filled out 
that vear, our driver told us, witha satis 
tion which we, who knew how largels 
Italian peasantry depend upon the ¢| 
nut for winter food, could well appre« 
We climbed a bad bit of road, and tu 
the shoulder of a hill, and there in f 
of us was the hamlet of Tosi, at the 
of the Pratomagno Mountain. It 
seemingly near, but separated from us 





VALLOMBROSA 


me, around which the road 


niie before we 


at 


Live 


ea cireuit of a 


ie bridge over the stream 


Posi, the stopping-place for all 


were set down close 


vehicles It isa lovely spot, and 
sorry to the 
half-hour, driver 
elt 


not wait, and enjoy 


oa while the 


»to the village on its rocky hei 
feet above 1 
the } 
was fine, with just enough of the 


red is, to procure con 


for remainder of the way 
i's frost In it to give it vigor: the 
is only Just peeping into this dell, 
iit the vil 
lamor did not reach us here, and all 
quiet of 
r from the mill-race and the tinkle of 
The heights 
still half 
| in mist, as they had been all the 


was not far from noon 


except an occasional rush 
veep bells on the hills 


er we were bound were 
ning, but as it opened from time to 
ie we could see the patches of snow left 
e last week’s storm on the bare mount 
top above Vallombrosa. 
\fter the usual delay the guides ap 
ied with donkeys, rather sorry-looking 
mals, it must better 
the treggia, to which, unless you 
re a pedestrian, you were then obliged 


be confessed, but 


ntrust yourself. This treggia is a sort 
sledge, with a stout wicker basket fast 
ed upon it, and half filled with straw, 
pon Which (or upon chairs, if vou choose, 
it you will not after a short trial!) you 
spose yourself and your belongings as 
est vou may, holding on for dear life to 
of the 


vn by oxen, and is incomparable for 


e side basket The treggia is 

ifety and discomfort 

Nothing could be more delightful, how 
er, than the forest path upon which we 
after the 

noonday turned 


tered immediately 
The 


| of Tosi 
chestnut leaves to wold, the 


quitting 

sun 
birds sang 
the tree-tops, and fluttered about us with 
t Te 


rdered the path, and mosses clung to ev 


iv. fresh ferns and delicate heather 


vrock. Through the forest openings we 


i igh 


t glimpses of the world below and 
the brilliant sky above: it was a picture 
| of glowing color, and vet of repose 
iddenly we saw rising before us a wall 
shadow, and in another moment, out of 
s atmosphere of light and warmth, we 
id passed, as through a cathedral door, 
to the gloom and ehill and silence of the 
ne forest. The pine needles under our 


et hushed every sound of footsteps ; the 


Sol 


trees shot Ipa hut dred feet or more, so 


close together that scarcely a rav of sun 


light reached the ground: no bird’s voice 
lower Was seen 


was heard here 
lt 


Ing 


and hota 


took twenty minutes of steep climb 


to cross this pine belt and then we 


came out into a soft green meadow, in the 


the 


the 


midst of whieh. at end of a long, 


pile I buildings 
which constitute the Convent of Vallom 
We we the at the 
primitive hotel which had been improvised 
of the 


vers’ quarter, a 


shaded avenue, 


rose 


brosa re only 


cuests 


out ancient forestieria, or stran 


long, low building just 
The summer 
by the eold 


weather of the preceding week; from June 


outside the convent walls 
Visitors had been driven away 


to September there were always as many 
as could be accommodated (not more than 
thirty), and Vallombrosa during ** the sea 
son” presented on a small scale the attrac 
tions and distractions of other summer re 


We were il de 


serted, and thus to put ourselves more in 


sorts not sorry to find 


1 


harmony with the spirit of the place and 
of those who ane ntly inhabited it 

This level spot or pause in the mount 
ain-side is some three thousand feet above 
the level of the It 
id behind 


t 


macgno rises ft 


sea comprises but a 
it the Prato 


a) the he i@hit of another thou 


few acres, al 


close 
sand feet The pine belt reaches half-way 
up this peak, which is ealled the Secechietta, 
and from whose top a magnificent prospect 
beheld fertile Ca 
sentino Vallev, bounded by the main chain 


Eastward lies the 


Is 


of the Apennines among which is prom 
inent the lofty Monte Falterona, the birt] 
place of the Arno and the Tiber. West 
ward the eve wanders over the loveliest 

Klorenee and its Duomo 
Arno and its trib 
threads: the hill 
dotted hite vil 


far distance, bevond the 


part of Tuseany 
seen the 


distinetly 
like 


are 


utaries are silver 


] 
and valleys are tik W 


lages: and in the 
southernmost peaks of the Carrara mount 
ains, stretches the line of the 
Mediterranean 


Those W ho 


glittering 


he for 


work which it 


have not t strength 


the hour's hard 


require 


| ‘ | : 
ascend the Secchietta may enjoy the best 


part of the westward view at th 
little building 


ul d 


SIMO, a ten nut 


above the convent so situated 


command, through rap in hills, a 


Arno, which is shut 
For the lat 
the 
winds was more considered in locating it 


prospect of the Val d 
out from the 
ter, 


itsell, 


convent 


probably shelter from winter 
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OF VALLOMBROSA 


than the beauty of the view: indeed, in 
general the dwelle rs in convents are en 
tirely inditferent to nature ‘*Wedo not 
come here to look at the mountains,” was 
the reply of a monk to a traveller who 
congratulated him on the fine situation of 
his Alpine monastery. 

The afternoon of our October day ful 
filled in beauty the promise of the morn 
ing We wandered through the pine 
eroves, inhaling their delicious fragrance ; 
we sat on the soft turf of the convent 
meadow, and listened to the torrent which 
rushes down beside it, and looked out over 
the fair landseape, identifying here and 
there a point familiar to us; we planned 
excursions on some future day to the con- 
vents of Camaldoli and Alvernia, still 
deeper in the mountain recesses. We saw 
the sunset from the heights above the val 
ley, and when the frosty night air drove 
us ih doors we vathered around such a 
huge wood fire as I had not seen before 
in Italy, and passed a long evening hap 
piuy in hearing and telling all that could 
be remembered by one and another of our 
party in regard to the history of Vallom 
brosa. The ancient chronicles, which it 


would — have 
charming to ve 
the spot, were transferred with 
of the convent library, at the 
the suppression of the monasteri 
the Biblioteca Nazionale at Flor 
The order of Vallombrosans 
founded in the early part of the 
enth century, by St. Giovanni G 
berto, of Florence. The abbot 
Vallombrosa sat in the Florentine Ss 
with the title of Counts of Monteveld 
Gualdo; they wielded temporal as we 
spiritual authority in their domains 
were renowned for their learning 
courtesy. Ariosto mentions this con 
as ‘'ricea e bella non men che religiosa 
cortese a chiunque venia.”’ 

At the time of Milton’s visit the Valk 
brosan order was at its high tide of yn 
perity. Its revenues were enormous 
convent of San Salvi and the chure} 
the Santa Trinita in Florence belonge: 
it; in the latter was preserved the mai 
lous crucifix whieh had wrought suc] 
change in the life of St. Gualberto 
the refectory of the former was illw 
nated by Andrea del Sarto’s fresco of 
Last Supper, to behold the still beauti! 
remains of which every visitor to F 
ence makes pilgnmage. For the Vallo 
brosans Cimabue had painted his c 
brated Madonna; and over the high a 
of the Vallombrosa church was an 
sumption by Perugino. Raphael him 
had visited the sacred valley, and 
traces of his genius there in the portra 
of two of the brotherhood. 





convent 
lal enjovin hit 

those treasures 
must have see? 


t 


LOlv¢« ly Spot 


ss of the Vallombrosan monks 
or ash-color, but in later vears 


ted a black hat and cloak 


The \ 


ied in manual labor: from 


ear 
10,300 beech-trees were plant 


~and the magnificent pine Tor 


ch surround the convent also 
the 
was undiminished down 


but 


are 


part work of their hands 


prosperity 
time of the French Revolution, 

us devastating storm they sutfer 
vt rely It 


in council, when Napoleon himself 


is said to have been de 


esent, Whether in the general sup 
m of the monasteries an exception 


1 not be made in favor of Vallom 

on account of the usefulness of the 
‘s in keeping this solitude free from 
to 


The debate Was pro 


easts and open travel by their 
tant habitation. 
ved, and at last one of the ecouneil, los 
patience, cried out, ‘*Signori! o mo 
(Gentlemen, shall we have 


*Lupi!” 


o lupi?” 
cs or wolves 7) was the gen 

response, and the monastery shared 
common fate. 

\fter these troublous times were over, 
Vallombrosans again sought their des 
inhabited it until the 

of the monasteries by 

Emanuel in 1860. 1869 it 

been used as an agricultural school, 


il¢ d abode. and 
establishment 


ctor since 


Which its surroundings are certainly 
orable. There is a corps of nine resi 
it professors, and lectures are also given 
some of the most eminent scientists of 
the strictly agricul 


orence, Besides 


al branches, the course of study (which 
the 
The 
nters are so severe in those high regions 


November 15 to March 1 there 


acation, such of the pupils as wish to 


of three years’ duration) includes 


odern languages and drawing. 


t 


fy. 
il Trom 


without 
to 


ntinue their studies interrup 


m beine transferred Paterno, the 


onastery farm at Tosi. 
At the time of our visit only one monk 


quiet Viel 


riave-road Tro 


the convent had 
steep and stony m 
ble hamlets on mountain 


the 


f 
com) 


The 


to this new mi 


als © 


the world below 
back at ease 

to enjoy 

turn of the zigzag road reveale 
the ol May, and the fruit 
Which in Arno Val 


were 


beginning trees, 


the lowe) ley had 


ready shed their blossoms, 


here 
full bloom The banks were purple with 
crocuses, and the fields of sprouting grain 
gave an intense green to the fields, which 
this 


never vivid in 


in Italy is seen only at season, for 


Italian grass is its color 


SUTnmer Sul 


the forest, it 


and is soon parched by the 
When we 


seemed 


emerged from 


strange to ser painted boldly 
the 
of other days the sign, 
This 


grown outward and upward, and its in 


building 
Albergo della 


building 


across humble forestieria 


Croce di Savoia had 


terior Was even more changed than the 
outside We were introduced into rooms 
comfortably furnished with carpets, sofas 
easy chairs and spring beds: and the most 
filthiness to 
We sal 


repast which would have done 


welcome cl was from 


lange 
perfect Cleaniimess and order 
down to a 
credit to a City hotel] 

Thus, if 


charm of V 
return 


something of the primitive 


allombrosa is gone forever, it 


Is ih made accessible to hundreds 


who could not reach it by the rough 


And 


charm of 


Con 


veyances formerly necessary ho 


render less the 


that 


thing can Lhose 


deep forests, or vonderful panorama 


of mountain and valley, or the sparkling 


freshness of the pine-scente d ant 








GERMAN ( 


y dull town, perhaps, in all E trope Is 
surrounded with a choicer carland of 
Potsdam Let vour eves wan 
nthe famous 
erew hile a Poval 
‘the woodlands of 
Babelsberg hich the present Emperor 
planted when a younger son, or in the 
cool glades of Glienicke, his brother Karl's 
most tasteful domain, or across the wa 
ters skirting the Marmor Palais, where a 
young mother was but lately seen show 
ing her baby to his hoary great-grand 
father, or (to leave several other pretty 
spots unmentioned) from the Ptingot 
berge over the goodly expanse of water 
formed by the river Havel: everywhere 
gardens are joined to gardens and parks 
to parks. All breathes peace and rest from 
toil, and gvreat are the numbers of Berlin 
families that resort thither on Sundays, 
freely admitted to the enjoyment of pure 
air. and to the elevating etfeet of centen 
nial trees and tine works of art 
Two palaces also belong to rovaltys at 
Potsdam. One inside the town, the other 
at the extreme end of the Sans Souci Gar 
dens This latter, called the Neue Palais, 
is now the residence during the summer 
months of the heir-apparent, who has 
devoted much time and trouble to the 
embellishment of its surroundings In 
side, its chilling showy apartments have 
resisted in vain the warm and tender in 
fluences of a family life so blessed, so com 
plete and happy in all its bearings, as to 
suffuse with gentle sweetness the pomp 
und circumstance of regal surroundings 
The Neue Palais was the work of Fred 
erie the Great soon after the close of 
the Seven Years’ War Did 


e@ say 11, 
or was the dictum astutely fathered on 


him? but the story goes that he declared 
he would show the world that he had vet 
some money over It is a grand rococo 
structure, surmounted by a roval crown, 
and supported gracefully by three slightly 
draped female figures high up in the air 
Of course those bronze figures represent 
the three Graces bearing the crown of one 
vho loved the Muses, and whose writing 
table the Adorante of Lysippus never left 
However, no act of that sareastiec sover 
ern has been Known to escape a com 
panion legend of some kind or other 
tT 1] 


Thus it was loud 


vy asserted at the time, 


and is believed at the present day by 


VN PRINCE 


many, that the three ladies 
brave the inclemeneies of a cay 
mate in order to support Fred 
were none other than Man 
Empress of Austria, Catherine, | 
Russia, and the Marquise de Py 
the very three who had labored 
sistently to thwart his purposes 
truth Frederie’s resentment had | 
our readers know, a very differ: 
tion at the time he built the Nx 

to express In stone his belief 
peace the same vear (be it said 
thesis) which saw George Wa 
calmly planning a drainage of the | 
Swamp, in full assurance (soon to 
stroved) that nothing would ocem 
him from the pure domestic joys of 
Vernon 

In this his present summer res 
was Prince Frederic William of P 
born October 18, 1831 His erandt 
third of that name, was then rei 
His uncle ascended the throne nine 
later, under the name of Frederic \\ 
iam IV.) To him no children wer 
so that the crown eventually de 
upon William I., King of Pruss 
1860, and Emperor of Germany sinc 
our Frederic William’s father. Bor 
der expectations of kingship, his 
hood was allowed, nevertheless, to « 
in the genuine unfettered country 
Babelsberg, with every tree and shi 
which he has, so to say, grown up 
Macy The house, which thousa 
Americans have visited, is of sma 
mensions, but erected with that exq 
adaptation to locality which only (y 
ic” architecture seems capable of effect 
If there be a special turn of the river 
sweep of trees which the eye would 
to behold, the architeet has it in his pr 
so to shape and turn his rooms and ¢ 
windows as exactly to place that part 
lar view within reach. Who has not 
plored the square palazzo cumbering 
an incubus the loveliest of the Borron 
Islands? Let the Renaissance build 
palaces in streets and squares, but leay 
the ** Gothic” homestead for tasteful | 
scape use. 

To the house of Babelsbere the 
prince was fervently attached On 
first visit to England in 1851, to wl 
attention will be drawn hereafter, a co 
tryman only a few years older than | 





THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 


FREDERIC WILLIAM, CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
Fre togray H 


was appointed to act as his compan told pon him mightily 


vhilst viewing the sights of London. | midst of his unrestrained express 
interruption of a few days had taken admiration he suddenly turned to his com 


ce, during which, at Queen Victoria’s | panion, and asked hin hether he had ever 


itation, he had visited Windsor Castle. seen Babelsberg . vou should 


e (Ue lieht produced upon his mind was | see it as soon as possi 

quisite, transcendent : he roamed about nner ‘ Windsor ol word 

th ever-increasing zest among the ves- never be for hy m t om they 
es of centuries left on that most fasci were ad 1: for ‘ely a vouth ean 


ing spot; its grandeur and stateliness not ¢g ar WV r who prefers his abode 
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ENTRANCE OF THE CROWN PRINCI 
I t t W. Ge 


and his own little snuggery to all the fin- 


t 


est splendors wherever found; nor is it 
possible that the home in which such a 
sentiment has grown to maturity should 
not be pure, and filled with noble and high 
purposes 

Such, indeed, was the case. Everybody 
knows the father’s career, which to-day 
already stamps him with a legendary 


type like his predecessor Charlemagne. 


The mother is far less known out of her 


COUNTY Yet she deserves to be: for. te 
deed, more labor, conscientiously and right 
heroically undertaken, has rarely been con 


centrated into one life. In Augusta of 


Saxe-Weinar, the pupil of Goethe and 
the friend of Alexander von Humboldt, 
beauty and talents, tastes and longings, 
rank and position have all and ever been 
counted as dust in the balance when com 
pared to the regal duty of filling the post 
to which Providence had called her No 
second of each waking hour is allowed to 
pass without a straining of every nerve in 
the fulfillment of such tasks as her ever 
active brain suggests, all tending to the 
one object of her life, viz., to increase the 
patrimony of respect and loyalty which 
has been aceumulatinge in favor of the 
family into which her destiny has thrown 
her Great was the care she bestowed 
upon choosing governesses and masters 


for her son’s earliest years. In obedience 


z, photographed 
» I gray 


INTO JERUSALEM.—[SEE PAGE 372.] 


e Photographische Gesellschaft, Berlir 


to a family tradition the boy was a 

set todo handiwork. He chose ea 

ing and book-binding, and went tly 

regular course of each under prof 
| teachers. 

His schooling was finally intrust 
Ernst Curtius, a native of that 
ancient republic of Liibeek, and 
known to our readers as the histor 
Greece. The mother’s attention ha 
first drawn toward him by a pub 
ture he gave treating of the Acroy. 
Athens. There was something 
that fixed her attention. In hi 
Athenian mind seemed, as it wer 
reproduced. Imbued with an exq 
sense of the beautiful, he treats of thy 
arts, of history, and mythology, ev: 
grammar or topography, with a be 





abo 


ing elegance. His influence, paran 
at the present day in the Berlin Un 

tv, is visible in many traits of chat 
of his high-born pupil, which mad 
latter, at the age of twenty, what a 
old gentleman at Bonn once ealled i 
vate conversation, ‘the delight of 

kind.” 

Krom Curtius’s hands the Prince, u 
dience to another tradition of his fa 
enteredthe First Regiment of Foot-Gua 
stationed at Potsdam. His indefatig 
instructor, Major Von der Groeben 
empted him from no duty that any ot 





THE GERMAN CROWN P] 


had to pe rrorm HIS reeriuits 


is be as Completely dr Med and as 
crammed as any other 


a strict UhIsSOn 
is carried out by the 


command break-down of 


WILLIAM AND HENRY, SONS oF 


I 


n-chief of the guards 
( for the work done 
The choice of | 


Who was respon ticles, disjointed from. time nemoria] 


elded \s his 


had been firmly 


Onn for his i 
Was an excellent one 
£n ought. 


parents 
chose Col 


enzZ | . Vi residence 

A future making that for the time a 
It 1s believed to become 1h second Capita t 
ite with every port country brought pi hish university 
rovinees of There } 


With the 


sort of 


igdom SO Was he 
ion of the 
e of the most interesting | 
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VICTORIA, CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY 
t \ 4). ines I 


istruction-seeking | The present writer recollects his a 
If his arrival had) ing an urchin who suddenly ¢ 
some mistrust or from a side lane with, ‘‘ How now 
people, to whom | Surely you had not your arm n 


is still a rebuke when I saw you last 7” The lad 


ished that estrangement > and then grinned, blubbered so 


kingeraft bevond about having had a fall on the 


st, civil word for mother insisting upon his arm bei 


bering everv body Ip. as if that was anv use, and ray 











THE GERMAN 


at 
who had actually 


back from time to time t] 


entleman rec 

im—the little Christopher whom 

cared about 

isit to England to take part in the 

the first 
to which 


of International Exhibi 


1851 reference has been 


before, was not the only jouw 


dertaken during the student life 


Yet it remained the most 


» 


im 
He had occasion there to hear 
stern father expatiate, and merrily 
on the evident possibility of assem 
hundreds and thousands of people 
t military 


any precautions, with 


ly a policeman visible, and vet with 
sorder of any kind, the sole condition 
that they should feel thorough|y 
ited. Ifmy memory serves me right, 
norning after that 
een Victori 
in 


‘Peace Festival” 


i was the 


Known 


u aptly calls it 
London 
occupied the police courts. 


no single 
No ACC] 


had oceurred among 700,000 persons 


when 


bled outside the exhibition building 
with the 


observed 


Prince was struck 
He 


crowIne admiration the restless and 


young 


iltv of a free people. 


tish industry of the Prince Consort 
felt attracted by the air of perfect do- 
estic happiness pervading the heart and 
and foeus of the greatest empire the 
It was then too that, 
uding before a picture of Titian, he ob 
‘Ts there not a 


+ 
{ 


d has vet seen. 


ed to his companion 
ong likeness between that saint to the 
and the Princess Royal Perhaps 


} 
I 


Is question was intended to convey the 
pression that he too, like so many oth 
had given a first and willing thought 
he fitness of an alliance with the daugh 
of hor More probably it 


int no more than the words implied; 


such a ise. 
or did, for several years to come, any ut 

ances from either country break the si 
The very first word 


and not even 
vord but a suggestion only—upon that 

of many hearts was shaped, and in a 
miner which reminds one of last century 
prit, by the Prussian envoy 


L852, 


my father, 
London of the 
ice’s mother, now Empress of 


during a visit to 


(Ger 
ny. Thisjourney had been undertaken 
see her aged aunt, Adelaide, Dowager 
en of England. 


her stay the table in her anteroom, 


Ju On the last morning 


n 

lich the minister was awaiting her lei 
sure, had been filled to overtlowing with 
plendid engravings sent by various Lon 
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‘ROWN 


PRINCE 


appeared 


ers before the Prineess 


aon print-se! 
of 

at the 
the 


the 


had 
picture of Waterloo 
of La Belle Alliance 
middle, from which farm-house, 
the Pr 
the 
various 


Prussia he been lookn 


famous it] 


farm-house 


i 


" 
I 


as 
issians have atfeetion 
battle He 

f the Pi 
Roval and of Prince Frederie William ly 


well known 


ately named historic 


served s oO Lncess 


portrait 


} 


ing about the room Placing then th 


VI 


some one of each over the 


precipitation 
of the battle, he 
to the 

His 


obsery ed 


large quitted 


table 
her 


engraving 
the to bow august rf 


SS 


persona 


on entrance movement hac 


The P 
to the table, perceived the tw 
at 


ih 


however. been Lice 


idvaneing oO 

bonny youthful countenances smiling 
out of the 

derneath nothing but just these momentous 


words. La Belle Alliance 


was exchanar d, but 


her from engravings, and 
A rapid glance 


nothine said This 
little scene remains, I think, typical to the 
presentday. For the purpose which these 
two true-hearted and experienced persons 
j al 
pe 


gland and Ger 


had striven perseveringly for, viz., 
understanding among cognate races rei 


and good-will between E 


} 
1] 
il 


} 
SCA LET ce 


and 
brotherhood 
capable of enhancing sentiment and of pre 


many, and that good-wi 
| 


mented by every token of 


paring a better future—that purpose must 
| 


the 


continue to hold a high place n the fe 
] to 
statesmen either 


venture 
of 


ings and, would san 


duties, of nation 


As 
long as they eXISt 


The seeds then sown were to 


d 
ripen during a prolonged military service 


Neve l 


allowe 
in Potsdam and in Breslau had 
[ thought it possible to be so happy in my 
life as lam now,” he said He command 


ed battalions and regiments, and was 


inl 
tiated into the higher principles of tactics 


to 


and strategy, and the history of war 
which a remarkable letter of Humboldt’s 
dated Aucust 5 


ther’s special attention 


2 
DO, 


30. 1S t 


de 


had drawn tl 


His aide 


young captam 


1@ m0- 
camp 
at one time was ; vhno has 


since risen to eminence as a diplomatist 


America— Bat 


and is well known in ron 


Schweinitz 

day Ss 
he 
| 


It was said in those 


not—that 
otit 


with what jus 


Emperor Nicho 


} 


+ 
t 


tice | know 
las of 
slighted by the heir apparent ¢ 
having made his fi publ 
in London L fancied someho 


is Russia thou: Limst some 


f 
| 


Prussia 


rst ic appearance 
w that St 
Petersburg was the place where scions of 


that house showed themselves first on en 


tering the world.” However that may be, 
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the Prince's father took him tosome sham | by him. Next day he would 





fights produced near Warsaw under the the letters and the answers t} 


e} 
Russian Emperor's direction in 1851, and | this was a girl of from tl 


the next vear saw voung KF rece ric W illiam teen years old! A cir] LOO, Occ 


i paving a formal visit at St. Petersburg. It | the ordinary lessons of her ag 
vas his first independent outing, and great | ing to master, when the dail 
} 1 } 1 
the dismay of some high-and-mignti done, some strange new sciences 
nesses there when they discovered that the | national economy, of which 
representative of a country which Rus- | her instructor during several 


sian conceit Was half inclined to think a | the most thorough-going econo 
mere appendage of their own held his | edueationists of his or anv othe 


lexi- | late Mr. William Ellice.* |“ Vicky | ; 


bilitv far above his vears very busy,” writes her father in 185 


ground against the court with an inl 


Later, in 1856. a diplomatic mission was | now comes to me every evenn 


given him to visit Napoleon III. at Paris. | to seven, when I put her thro 


This happened at a time, long since for of general catechizing, and in o 


cotten, when thie Prussian court still actu precision to her ideas I make her 
ally hankered after the small pring ipality certain subjects by herself, and 
of Neufehatel, which in 1848 had thrown | the results to be revised. Thus s 
Li 4 off the protectorate of the Prussian King engaged in writing a short compx 
ih not of Pr ISS1la and had j0 ned its for Roman history.” 
tte tunes unreservedly with those of the rest Queen V ictoria’s journals ep 
4 ! of Switzerland. This purely dynastic in- | into that most delightful book, M 


had never formed part of Germany or of | world all about the wooing and 


" 
r terest for, as I said already, Neufehatel Life of the Prince Consort, have 


- 
j 
; potent at Berlin in those | ning of the Prince, her eldest sor 
‘4 davs that the roval letter conveved to The reader fancies it is his own 








France a request of armed intervention, | that is told. How he asks his 
4 i er specified circumstances, 1m Neufeha and mother’s consent before procees 
it te Napoleon showed tact in never once on his journey; how he speaks to he 
bi i mentioning the disgraceful overture to his | ents one day after breakfast, and is 
Pi i vouthful guest, thus saving him from a | ed, yet with the proviso that the 
Phy most painful dilemma party, on account of her youth, n 
he \t last the vear 1858 came, and with it | be told; how this proviso is dropp« 
' ‘Ray January 25) the marriage of those two|a while in condescension to his 
; young people so different in temperament, tience: how he offers himself to he 
ay and yet soeminently fitted for each other. | walk across the flowering heathe) 
es His frequent visits to the royal family of Scoteh hill-side; how everybody 
if England had strengthened first impres but the wedding must, alas! be } 
4 sions The Prince must have been blind | till after her seventeenth birthday 
aD indeed had he not observed that the Queen | young people are ardently in lo 
and her husband were attached to their | one another,” writes Prince Albei 
: aay ee 
eldest she oa vith blind, doting fond Mr. William Ellice is probably not 
ness, but as to a person of very rare gilts America, nor sufficiently remembered i 
and of unbounded promise. ‘* I hold her,” Led by an overserupulous sense of 
} said the trusted friend of that family, Bar- | all his correspondence not long before 
} on StoeKmMar L hold her to be exception Prince Albert’s letter asking him to 
allv gifted i many things, even to the Me tata 2 ates ee 
point of genius Is there another ex See Ree Wis writines show tenderne 
umiple im storv of a well planned SVS- | combined with a severely discipline 
. tematic education in polities having been They deserve, in my humble opinion, to 
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Tee . . : >. nana fa h Ss ince 
: Victoria's at the hands of her eminent fa- | , 
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with her in the gardens of Buckingham | « » close of ea 
- Palace. or of Windsor, or at Balmoral. to | © A d This mone 
Ps ’ eo ¢ | m, besides leaving a handsome fortune, t 
: ' teil her the contents of jietters trom nis permanent endowments upon a number 
: political correspondents in various parts OT | of which he had been not only the fou 
14 Europe, and how each would be replied to | regular teacher 
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ike a bright vision descending upon this | of the stuff from which 








power-ridden realm And when a con- | carved Every proposition 
flict arose between the Parliament and the | to him, at whatever hour of day 
; erown in 1862, a fear came stealing upon | He gave the final command d 
' them that the precious hopes of the son, by | unflinchingly, vet in terms. of 
} whose birth thev had been blessed in 1859, | tion, when dealing with his tr 
might be marred Instead of strength-! though well-meaning generals 
ening the foundations of the Prussian | and good temper he soon had 
; throne, instead of preparing the way for a | frictions, and a fair amount of 
united Germany, which had been a well- | self-esteem re-entered a noble 
defined davy-dream of the Crown Prince's | had nearly succumbed to despor 
earlier vears, the policy of King William A very different task was int 
from 1862 to 1866 seemed to them to en- | him when those who had bee: 
danger the future of the dynasty They | the campaign of 1864 cane 
passed through a hard school of disap- | two years later. If Austria and 
pointment They had to begin thus ear- | dle states of Germany had _ prey 
i ly to know the bitterness of a position in | this strife, the monarehy of Fred 
ere which the right of even the lowest citizen | Great would have been dismember 
hs + that of expressing one’s opinion on pub- | Prussian victory meant the ren 
iq i lic matters—is denied to him who has to) Austria from the German Confed: 
i i bear the consequences of mistakes more | with the affairs of which, having 
iat 4 pointedly than any other individual in | to do at home, she occupied hers¢ 
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al a tide of reaction has not become known. | reform. Everybody knows that t 
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ar | memoir was in the gloomy mood just de- | on the part taken by the Crown P) 
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y ‘ Holstein commenced (1864), undertaken First, in a military point of vir 
i by Austrian and Prussian troops in order | not enough to sing praises to his hun 
ae to protect the ancient rights of self-gov- | which cheerfully submitted its judg 
‘ ernment pertaining to that German terri- | on the general direction of the can 
1 i j tory, and in peril, at that time, of obscura- | to his trusty friend Moltke, and on t 
tion and extinction at the hands of Den- | his own army to General Blumentl 
mark It cameas a godsend to the young | an officer inferior to Moltke only, if to 
4 } Prince, inclined by nature to diffidence. | body. Nor would he do the Prince ju 


For, without obtaining a command where | who merely commended his courtes 
i few laurels could be picked, he was sent | the common soldier, the merry ring 
to head-quarters soon after the beginning | his voice when cheering his legions 
of hostilities, and at a time when angry | ward, the earnestness of sympathy 
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tie ‘ disputes between some of the Prussian | which he approached the patient s 
| 1 generals bewan to produce a kind of dead- | ers of the two contending armies 
: lock The powers contided to him were | lovable disposition helped, no doub 
Cy ample. Placed in this supreme position, | make him the idol of his troops 
he found a field for displaying qualities | would not have sufficed to concent 
ee of the first order, which spread a whole-| upon his person that unbounded 
; some confidence among the officers of the | dence which stood him in good stead 


¢ Prussian army that he too, like his mar- | vears later in the terrible conflict 
Ha é tial cousin Prince Frederic Charles, was | France. When all memories of that n 
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wood information, that the merit 
a (or Konigeriitz, as the Germans 
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reader will remember that, follow 
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y and doing conjointly,’ 
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from the east, and the other half, 
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overthrown 


Prince's share being 
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Prince's head-quar 
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mmander-in-chief. 
it the 
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Crown 
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exact position of the Austrian main 
In the 


by the Prince with a small party of 
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fortress. Nothing remained but to 

ra reconnoissance for the next day. 
ve undertaken by an entire corps (the 
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with him at10 a.m. It could hardly 
calleda glimmer of light that fell upon 
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London newspaper, from which so much 
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momentous question by 


ume its correspondent 
id joined the Austrian commander-in 
ef, General Benedek, at that same Jo- 
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at night a messenger arrived, after a fu 
sus ride, from Prince Frederic Charles’s 
id-quarters at Gitschin, with a request to 
id the Guards (about 30,000 men) next 
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uch must be undertaken without delay 
order to obtain a certainty about om 


ous movements of the enemy near Sa 
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All 
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first in probability 
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Thus even then little or nothing 
could be seen of the progress of the battle 
General Blumenthal, however, turning to 


the Prince, softly said, ** This is the battle 
which decides the campaign 
Nearly due south of the spot, ind ata 


distance of about three miles, the high 


ground behind the village ol Horinowes 
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ing almost like one tree, but, as was subse 
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ably the appearance of a line of artillery 
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led to the conclusion that this was a weak 
The 
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thie 


point of the enemy’s line. matter 


otfered. but the decision was that of 
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ries of summer when the King of P 


sun was jl setting in all 
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the father. 


the spectators of 


Bismarek 
this 
He pondered, I should imag 


said Vas 


historic m 
ne 


the moment had not arrived for hn 
about that reconciliation between the 


ereign and the people which could not 


well knew, be delayed much longe) 
he probably imagined that the heir-ay 
ent, who had disapproved of the 
which the King’s ministers bullied 
liament, would help him to find a 
or the 
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civil imbroglio. 
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Prince loyally assisted him, and t} 
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bill 
spent during the years of Parliame) 
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en victory 
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ill 
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rn his successes of Custozza With 
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can campaign, has it 
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In tis power 
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ind by the advent of 60,000 


those 
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found 
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by far Austrian or 
man 3s advancing in whastly ser 


inks upon us, nay, has reached us 
ly. from Hungary—the cholera: give 
other month or two with the cholera 
gy our troops, and there will be 


army left 


ho 
Such, authentically 
the outlines of Bismarck’s teaching 
as missed no opportunity since, in 


e conversation, to ‘ord emphatie 
the 
judgment his best and at 


A truce 


by 


rec 
that he found in Crown Prince's 
times his 
assistance. signed 


Austria 
out of the disastrous campaign with 


Was 


dly followed peace, and 
oss of territory on her German front 
[taly planted her foot again on the 
iriatie. 
[ must not Say a word more about the 


shall lose the 
of 


mentous epoch in our hero’s life, which 


\ustrian campaign, or | 


wee necessary for treating another 

followed after an interval of four vears 
Why the French nation considered not 
e Austrians, but the 


inquished of Sadowa, nobody out of Eu 


themselves, to be 


ype the 
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nust be a descendant of Louis (Juatorze, 

not by blood royal, then at least by 
race, to grasp the meaning of that memo 
ible remark with which M. Prévost-Para 
| fancied he had settled the whole ques 


has quite understood, nor. for 


matter of that, in Europe either. 


and Ger 


[t was pronounced in the course 


m pending between France 

ny. 
if a conversation with a German savant, 
Herr Johannes Brandis, who visited him 
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Bavarians and 
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room for me to do the same 


L dare say lam only sorry to have dis 


turbed Pray who was the speake1 All 
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about and | 
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to strenetiie 
should prove 


owers 
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Krench armies Pron 
precipitately rel 
arriving of Bazaine 
But 
velieve that Baz 
up, Marshal 
ordered, avalnst his better 
to make a sudden move nort 
der to receive and support hin 
Metz That move could not lo 
secret to the Argus-eved German 
fresh army was pieced togethe 
command of a young but very 
ed general, the Crown Prine: 

t a now King Albert And. thie 
Weissen- | query from King William 
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was he thank- | standat the last place aman woul 
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man not com sortie on the 31st and following da 
aversion with | there, on one of the hills to the 
its Our UnSOUgHt vieto Sedan, in the afternoon of Se pten 
gveration, Of course did Moltke make the memorable s 
noble - minded whieh I will quote here as reported 
; the question, by aneve witness of the scene at the 
loss accruing to civili- | to be sure, of M. Ernest Renan’s find 
rymen’s unrelenting | it a confirmation of his celebrated d 


ily notre Fritz” has | erv that German generals have no 


into a designation not | of *‘ sonorous words.” Ata gentle « 
of good-humored par- | Moltke and a few aides-de camp we 
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main to throw about 160,000 Fr line to the right, the other to the lef 
back into Metz, thus rendering thi officer was seen racing along toward t 
‘rnable fortress assailable by hunger, Suddenly he recognized the finely « 
| | | | ve mass prison elled features of the great strategist, 
Crown Prince’s army was | pulling up his horse, briefly told the 
thirtv miles’ distance that the front of such a regiment and 


at the first summons | front of such another had met near yon 





bated bre 
OOK a pine 


tallies 


tzand Worth 
army Continue to exist 
are subjects of deep 
es were intend 
Moltke in the forn 
ial in the latter toe 
ive been assured that 
the battle-field of Worth 
Spirits, more ike 
rasa conqueror 
Vin Prince had been quite ri 
he said at Bar-le- Due 
corps only, of near] 
Vinov’s, had not 


e INU 
as this sole 
“army which 
ne medi uh 
Niillia, an 
of that doomed 
the Crown P) 


‘apital, haltine 


Rheims 


lnmense that he d Franco -( 
to inspect » olor is uit ippermost 
oldest of 
1d Oo each 
‘that this young fellow moves 
with searcely any attendants, con 
ring that a man of his van-cuard was 
led by a shot from the Cafe Jaequiet 
the day before yesterday Do vou 


ember Napoleon, on his visit some} in circumferences could be 


irs ago, how he never stirred without | anv moment bv a suecessful att: 


ns of policemen about, and a body of | wit > likewise, In proportion 
Cent Gardes to protect his precious | were stamped from the groun 
I have read an ** order of the day” vouthful dictator whose career 
sued by the Crown Prince before his de January 1. 1883) been snapped 
ire for Paris, exempting once for all | timely death, it could be 
poorer inhabitants of Rheims from | a raid from south 


] 1] ’ i 0a 2 
ng soldiers billeted on Lue nihilate each hascent levy ! chments 


\ weary time it was that awaited Fred- | from the besieging army w as impossi 
e William in Versailles, after the stir- | ble as it seemed desirable, and the hosts 
ig combat. short but decisive. when s| under Frederic Charles were is busv as 
ng Metz, which fell only at 
1 of October Thus nothing 


ivarians and Wiirtembergers occupi ever encircli 


e heights of Bicétre, on the 19th of Se the latter enc 
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the country 


and de Spe 


certal 
Nove 


Miahy 


mit 


(re) 


Would 


It is certal nts have 


)» 
vn Prince 


appeared to s 


exerted himsell rsohally and energet 


ically in order to bi about this result 


N 
Everybody knows that King Louis of Ba 


varia invited his fellow-sovereigns in Ger 
a and 


Em 


Treaties 


f Prussi 
SUCCEeSSOrS 
and 


oned 


(Crerman 
the fhe hip im it 
oned by votes 
| fa 

And on the 18th of January, 
the Grande Galeri« 


and a net 


hua wunents in the 
] +] 
aes (rlaces—t 


XTN 's a 


the 


1871 
embodiment 
the 


That 


of Louis itoecratic 
ravings same hall on cornice of 


wich 1 


s emblazoned in letters of gold his 
Le Roi 


was chosen for 


assertion of the impossible, viz., °° 


qouveriv par Tui nwenie 
thie 


Its 


proclaiming ne German 


Empire, 


and 


{ 


vhich draws Lilie blood main 


strength 
Few 


| 
than 


from the people s free consent. 


} = | L- 
comeldences Co ild be more strik 


the sudden by 
Army 


morning and in 


ing attack General 


Trochu’'s of Paris the next 


Ver 


is mem 


very 


he direction of 


sailles. This battle of Montretout 
orable because the 


number of young 


among scientifie ce 


Frenchmen of 
artists, who perished 
of the 
All at 
without had 
left but to 


lebrities and among 
there. It 
} 


DESLELE d City 


was the gre: etfort 


but it last 


tempts from within as from 
failed There w 
treat for pe: 


As soon 


as nothing 
ace 

as all necessary orders had been 
the convention of 28th Jan 
which al d Paris to be provided 
Prince 


had fought so gal- 


after 


riven 
} 
Lowe 


uary 


with food, the Crown started on a 


visit to the troops that 


lantly on the Loire 


| ] 4 
\ month later the preliminari 
were signed One of its seetior 
the portion of Paris which 30,000 ¢ 


vere to oce py 
" the National Assen 
After a rey 1eEW the ) 

Longchamps the tr ODS enters 


Are de IUEtoile, 


But neither the Emperor nor 


until the treaty 


On 


and took 1) 


day rode into Paris, which the 


ed, under v istly ditferent cir 
be Pore 

‘he Crown Prince received y 
thanks for the 


he 


praise alt perso) 


had evineed to sa 
of 
whilst Sevres w 
of 
also to protect the 


of the Palaee of 


tude which 


valuable treasures porcelain 


and modern, 
the 


as she 
Mont 

artistic 

His 


not vet at 


French gunners 
ana 
Versailles 
however, were 
he had to the German « 
the north that had st 


herbe when on his way 


tasks 
inspect 


ernly repelle 


to raise the 


of Paris After thus visiting Roue 


Amiens he rejoined Emperor W 
Nancy the lith of Mareh, and 


on il 
re joined his beloved wite, Wl 


) 
1O had 


] ) 1? 
while established and personally s 


tended a model for st 


Indirmary 


wounded soldiers of both armies 


‘lve years will soon have 


since, quite as eventful, though i 


ferent way, as those which have 


from Sadowa to Paris and back to Bi 
The difficulty of the 


our princely couple is increasing 


task lmposed 


han diminishing; at forty and at 
is hard for any one to find himss 
ly on the threshold of life—the 


1] 
] 
i 


1 continuing 


al 
of apprenticeship” sti 
you 
mark on the history of your time 
Perhaps the most distressing and « 
less period in the Crown Prince's | 
gan on the day when, suddenly re« 
from a trip to England, he found his 
father laid low by two shots from a 
n June, 1878. A pre 
attempt by a young anarchist, Hoed: 


sassin’s gun, 1 


Prinee 


i Co 


there visited or 
onel De Gonneville. whe 


veal 


rs as take pleasure in high-toned b 


beg leave to recommend to such 
had been tired by one ambitio 
a Bayard . 

1a valiant an 


1ot famous for its purity 


have done great deeds and made 
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hilst return 
his daughter, the 


lith May, 1878 
Nobiling’s mo 


he life w 


Emperor's 
om a drive with 
a Duchess of Baden 
een without effect 
\ ill probably never be quite unYraV 


the detectives of all Europe com 
have failed in connecting his erime 
of the Socialist schools of Ger 


uny 


or with international anarchism 


ce Guiteau, was importunate in his 
ations for a place unde r government 
To t 
vn Prince these atrocities meant 
than the of 
i he and his wife had indulged, that 
fe 
race toward 
The 


ie Emperor-King’s 


he 
iit 


1 short time before the deed 
ho 


breaking up hopes, In 


would day yllow 


one 
] 


i@ 


ited nation 


lead onward in a nob 
ter culture and greater liberty 
named tl 


ce Was 


to ‘carry on the government in 
nes prescribed by his Majesty” dur 
It 


pbnegation 


IS necessarily protracted recovery 
| 
elf that 
royal 


iave been with frequent a 
roval business 
hout Never had 


n known to work harder, and he show 


he transacted 
volition he 
| the talent, so useful for every leader of 
to attend only to the kernel of a 
TI 


Kuropean Congress which closed 


state 


stion, leaving the husks to others 1e 
it 
e Russo-Turkish war took place at Ber 
in those days. Probably no Congress 


plenipotentiaries had ever met in a 
wn so entirely given up to sorrowing. 
\ little trait is recorded of those days, not 
iaracteristic so much of the man as of 


It had 


ice’s habit all his life 


t 
t 


e family to which he belongs. 


rl 


een the Crown | 
» be driven ina brougham, whilst his fa 
ier uses an open carriage whenever fea 
saw the 
If asked 
why, he would answer, ‘* People might 
think J in 
brougham.,””* 
” executed in Prussia without the King’s 


During those months we 


ble. 


’rince in open carriages only. 


considered myself safer a 


No capital punishment can 


sign manual; it took the King’s deputy 
many days of mental agony before he felt 
sufficiently steeled to place his signature 
it the foot of a death-warrant, the first, 
ind against Hoedel. 


Emperor 


a When, in of 
Alexander IT., the duty devo 
ittend his funeral, there was 

irt 
veto his only son’s journey northwar 
of an unrelenting and, as the event had | 
essful conspiracy. The Empe 
simplest expression of Hohenzollern 
He said, * C'est notre ’ 


von the Prince 


1881, after 


lt ee 


a great 


commotion 


} 


he teetl 


t 
oved, su 


t 


1 in 
e 
ror’s reply is 
character 


know métier.’ 


‘ROWN 


for 
demar, 
charming gq 


I 
f 


! 


he ira 


str 


( 


to 
at 


Everybody entreated Emperor William to 


I 


PRINCE 


B it the 
him. His b 


al 


s¢ 


Vouroe 


Ol Omise ana ol 


ad 


lai lh 


nexpectedly 


noned to another life whilst reeovering 


from a brief and apparet leht 


The 


i\ 


ara tis 


parents h id he 


neh his bedside 


Il YOOU-Mn 


Ion to say 


It is noi 


( » recove 


nui alin t 
ryt 


My 


leath 


readers remem 


had 


] 
Whose lave 


ypr'e cede ad 


whilst the 


mind 
Konigeriitz 


Ing One of 


Lowt LV 


e, 1S inh 


young officer 


army, the Prince 


gen, With 


Pruss! 


entertaied 


mother 


ir lott ol i 


(‘hy 


Prince 


the e pre 


young 


Crown thre 


sent 


closest and most friendship o 


his early youth is mother-in 


( ardent! 


nad Crres 


1h Is 


Meining 


*f 


aPrl 


law. the Prinee of 


devoted to the tine WiuUsIec a 


archeology beng 

The ld, William, was 
together Henry, b: 
Hinzpeter, of whose wisdom and con 


be thi 


his special 


eldest ehi brou 


up, with his brother 


Dr 


scientiousness 


1 } 
it would ai 


From the 
the 
were fixed very high indeed 


sav too much 


parents’ desire, aims of 

bee 
No 
exam ned rig 


ie 
I} 


knowledge They WMUSt He 
-y could 


at 


r 


orously and by strange) 


before t 


| 


t 


+ 
aa 


lo enter the School 


be allowed in 
Cassel, to which, 
em for 


When Dr 


peter gave up his pupils, the elder 


parents surrendered tl 


Hinz 


to 


veal s’ severe schooling 
Liil 
pr 


al 
to 


1; 


versity life, the younger to the nav ) 


had 


reckoned among 


atl 


the 


. 1 { 
fession, he the s staction ee 


WIOST ¢ 


them 
scholars of the Cassel Hig] 


Kt 


and successful 


School. Like all Hohenzollerns, the Mh 
peror’s vouthful I 


crandson and f 


is now doing mil 
whither he led, in 
Princess Victoria of Av 
ul 


resented 


itary service 
} 
the 


istenburg 


has LSs1 


is 


her son whom the Emperor, eighty-fis 


} 


I 
presence 


years old, is re holding on his 
arms in the of son and grand 


son. ‘Four Emperors!” say the loyal 
Berliners, and are highly pleased. And 


the Crown Prince says of his tirst daugh 


ter-in-law, ** Nobody can measure the 
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DLleS 1 has entered our familv with 
‘ 
‘ : inger brother, Prince Will 
' sea, ship-building, and ap 
1) qd matt ati mut ho COULd he be 
pares rthe \ en grim Tradit on 
uready put out ¢ humor by ft 
‘ il Cs rie 1 of t! itl , i (i¢ elses 
ne one i¢ itt iW Pow bie 
irm Pruss miain-sta Prince Hein 
( Ss recko ito be one of e pluckies 
s ors loat, enqoy noe lis life supremely 
mad no ie re aisguising@® his conviction 
that t (rerman na is Superior to an 
re) Lilie orid 
fo mat e regard for the sacredness 
ot edueation hich his parents manifest 
on every occasl let me mention asmall 
ecadote of] rince William’s earlier davs 
(One da he appeared in lis tutors room, 
deep! nortitied b hat had happened to 
n He related the circumstances, and 
sked wnid many tears vhether his fa 
ther had t wronged him. The dilemma 
omewhat awkward But Dr. Hinz 
») I ilter co aerin a moment uid 
l think vour father has done you wrong 
oy ne vill be sorry With this. after 
setting his pu to his task, he Ww ilked out 
ot the roon id returned soon with a 
summons to the ¢ ww Prines Trem 
DlLina@ry did the SOL Walk 1 bul Was soon 
re-assured When thev left ie father 
took D Hi veter’s hand into his, thank 
ie | 1 Ll trus you l preserve to us 
mM ou ( iren your uprigutness and 
ruth The Crown Princess, on her part 
a not occasionally drop into the school 
room where het daughters Victoria, So 
pI ind Mareuerite are being brought 
i ie ta s the lessons with them. re 
Si d not only to advance by a know 
ledge of books on political economy or 
metaphysics, but to periect herse if year 
DV veal n those matters which are the 
eroundwork of evervbody’s development 
Self-edueation ! \ hard word for each 


und all of us—a claim that never sleeps, 
inv more than our conscience To this 
duty of self eult ] 


ire have the two person 


es whose life we are accompanying de 


\ ae d 


They read much, attend to the fine 


comparat 


their vears of ve quiet 


arts, 


with their own eyes, 


people's life 


I 
and travel aS much as possible, together or 


see Tie 


separate, as circumstances may prescribe 


The most remarkable, perhaps, of those 


journeys Which the Crown Prince under 


took W ithout his wife was to the opening 





: , ‘ , ; 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, copii 


of which are extant. None sho 


icter of the man more plainly, 
L will devote as much of the 
space as possible to an outline of 
It was at his father’s desire t} 
in his travels with a formal 
enna, the first after the hostilitic 
Krancis Joseph and his beautif 
were not courteous simply, but « 
for polities, however, the hosts 
from even the slightest allusion 
ice he rejoices to perceive ho 
a change the events of 1866 had 


the sentiments of the Italian 


Germany, thus renewing an obs 


he had made during t] 


when the 


ic pre \ ) 
marriage festivities of 
M ircuerite oO 
brought him to Turin and Flore) 

At Corfu, 
Delphi and Missolonghi, at Covi 
Athens, he 


ical beauty of the Greek inhabit 


Umberto with 


j 


and then passing It} 


observes upon the 


their Albanian costume, the mie 


ful perhaps in all Europe,” bi 

disappearance of every vestige ol 
culture, and upbraids the present 
tion for ** not planting sO mucl 


OLlVe tree,” The Acropolis oft At 
hails as an old friend, thanking Curt 
taught hin 


type or ar ( 


thought) for having 
that 


superlative 
beauty By the King and Queen 


ceived as a near relative, and li 
much attached to them. 

At Constantinople, 
at Ualro, he deplores the seant hon 


to Oriental Sty les of architecture, 


aS IKeWISe Lal 


too often tasteless introduction of n 
Kuropean notions utterly out of ke 
with the character of the people ai 
rulers. The failing finances of the J 
ish Empire under the then Sultan als 
tract his attention, its impecuniosity 

so great at times that the money obta 
through octroi duties at the ates hat 
quently to be taken then and there to t 
Sultan’s treasurer to supply some most 


dinary and most pressing need of 
household. 
But let us hear his opening rem 


upon Jerusalem: ‘*‘ What makes me 


py for the rest of my life is having s 
in the places where Jesus Christ has 


Teutone a voice tron 


Florentine crowd then admiringlvy exclaimed a 


tipo d'un 


m on his steed. 


, 
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on which 


p He 


ving beheld the mountains and 


placed His 


meces 


rested 
Mount 


with the bed of 


rs upon which His eve 
fhis apphes chietly to the 
es. to Gethsemane 

Cedron, and to the erand roeky 
the Dead 
Jordan, and to 


These 


he character as of yore 


Sea, with the valley 


thie pborhood 


new! 


ehem. localities have no 


be considered as Withesses 


Is and teaching and passion of 
since fortunately no hand 


eemer 


: , : 
is been able to do violence to the 


and also no religious zeal has 
What 


only 


to distigure preserves its 
character its 

In full contrast to this 
called holy 
v overlaid and detiled.’ 


a 


for the squalor and musti 


In simple 


ness the 


SO places are MioOst 
S| 


ou 


e fullest compensation savs in 
place 
the city), ‘is offered by a climb 


e Mount of Olives After stepping 
ss the dried-up bed of the 
the 


sul 


brook Ce 
Je 


t} 
ulle 


and gazing upon valley of 
phat, I reached the 


t a short 


mit of 


before sunset, and 
<o chosen Ly standing pont that the 
of the oll the 

ial slope toward the brook Cedron 
ed st the 
osite side, the most originally beauti 


Dead 


a portion 


time 


extent city, following 


itself before me, whil 


on 


forms of the rock walls of the 


water mirror, and 
ie valley of the Jordan, were visible 
their lovely grandeur. The rays of 


lighted the city and the 


setting sun 
ess, gray, and waste mountains with 
golden hue, suddenly imparting life 
to that Iscape At the 

ie moment the rocks of the Dead Sea. 
h foreibly of Loch 
lich in Seotland, ecaug ¢limmer 


varmth lan¢ 


Cc me 
that 


lway S bestows 


reminded 
ht 
the evening sun which a 
1 mountains so peculiar a spell, and 
brighter each minute were 
effect Now only 
| form a notion of the beauty with 
the 
city; 


and 
under 


ehter 
waters its 
ad 
lich Seripture always connects 
ne of the ‘holy and glorious’ 
ww only could IT figure to myself how 
e Redeemer, tarrying up here, cast His 
tving eye on this landscape and the 
uldings when He grieved over their in 
ibitants that they not at 
ist in this their day, the things which 


Every stran 


would know, 


«longed unto their peace. 
er should first of all wend his way to 





PRINCE 


ward the Mount 


when yrepares his move 


the sul } 


ward and the n Stops a moment n 


trees of Gethsemane. of 


primeval 
it they were 


the 


when oazed Lhe 


Mount 


upon 


could 
) ] 
and Mauve 
Very 


DACK 


which moves 


] 
SOUL TN LOOK) upon 


of redemption, w *h te its mos 


OK 


Starting-po this very 


ing one’s fa MASSAGES 
in 


self 


‘Later on in 


such 


a pli 


the t 


few lamps clowing around me 


second visit to the Chureh of 


ment, undisturbed this time 


: 7 ne ; ad 
ling figures of the monks his comfort 


| had ¢ 
\t 


ed me in a way for the loathing 


penienced during my official visit 


I love see nea churches 


Limes 


evening, and under a moderate 
in this consecrated place 
of its kind, a d awe 


Sacre 
However, nothing tl 
tions on the Mount of Olives 

On the 7th N 
Prince attended Holy Comm 
At 


and in 


eould equal 


vember, a Sunday 


ime all Germans 


noont 
the m 


early service 


had assembled dst of then 


he most solemnly and publiely took pos 


{ 


session, in the name of his royal father, of 


a considerable | © cround inclosit 


the ruined ancie1 hospice 


of the Knig 


John, with the ehw 
the had 
ally the King of Pru 

at Cc 
ty 
tioned before we qui 

The 
Prince entered 


of St 


Sultan made 


which 


Was ISI 


antinopte 
Only © more passages shall be 
t Jerusalem and 
gate through which tl 


that 


virons 
Ar rusalem, 
ich 


Victorious 


Damascus, near wh Godfrey 


lon undertook his assa 
Christian prince was heretofore permitted 
to pass, because Mohammedan superstition 
such a Ca the 


Moslem And de 
scribing the spot on which he and his par 


se same 


predicted that in 
would drive out the 
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their ride to Hebron and | that seemed absolutely endles 
vells on the fact that | dull pasha or two, with disgust 
colossal mountain dikes | dining off carcasses that remain 
mon, which, through aque- | ever totally uncovered, only to 
Jerusalem with water.” | view like that! There was not 
memento to the waning | that seemed peculiar inside the 
too, where ‘‘close to the faithfu 
formed their devotions others 
fails to | seen sipping coffee, several thro 
ition for the sick and the | (astragali), or seeking entertaim 
ldren, provided with dea- | other ways, each according to h 
ers and funds from Ger- | lar inclinations,” says the jou 
form of mission among | creetly 
creed against which In order that nothing might be 
ic could well | to give their visit to Damascus a ro 
‘he sick are tended, the coloring, our travellers were reque 
ted, and many of them | grace with their presence a ( rreek 
nothing is done to r¢ in their host’s house late at nigh 
their form of religion | bride, in a flowing robe of pale pi 
acts of merey and} woven with gold, stood with the 
light that pervades | at her side, whose hand was firmly « 
on friends round her left arm during” the 
traveller has | ceremony, whilst the Crown Princ 
ig Objects of in- | placed behind the bridegroom. The 
kept out of sight when a | company held candles in their han 
wproaches On the ot} cept the couple before the altar \\ 
n be no doubt th: the party broke up, the Crow) 
ple, no one saw the range of could not expect what actually took 
anon inder more favorable | viz., that the whole home party sat 
s than the Crown Prince. | til3 A.M., when our travellers had to 


foot to the fastnesses on its sum after a brief rest, in order to reach B 


PPK 


i 
at 


population, whether Mohamme- | beck in a day. Before they reache 


istian Maronites, met | maseus on their return from ‘‘ tho 


aoe 


bearing palm leaves | jestic ruins” a fresh surprise was ay 


their hands, women | them—a troop of Turkish eavah 


pe So 


wren A ae cat te 


front of him, or spurt- | camels’ backs performing a number 


over the wearied and | military evolutions ina very dignifie 


‘*This constant, gentle | precise manner, and even trotting 
ks at Deir-el-Kamer, | praiseworthy exactness. 
is by no means unpleasant s The an We will hurry across the sea to | 
fortress of Beit-Eddin. until not | Said. where the travellers met not 
igo the seat of an independent | the Khedive Ismail, the most amiable | 
emirs called Beshir | press Eugenie, Emperor Francis Jos 
d even to-day what our| and other royal guests of the Khed 
heen longing for from the! but had the gratification of making 
horoughly Oriental charac- | acquaintance of Abd-el-Kader, whos‘ 
Alas! its walls and the streets of | countenance, bearing yet all the app 
Deir-el-Kamer, the chief town of Lebanon, | ance of youth, highly energetic traits 
had seen torrents of blood during the last | most attractive, mentally enlivened p! 
massacre of Maronites by Druses, in 1860. | ognomy, impressed the Germans great 
Since then the Porte is bound to appoint There is little to say of the ceremo1 
‘istian governor, and Franko Pasha | that inaugurated the historic meeting 
lid the honors of his territory admirably. | two oceans. But before Suez was rear 
Ji Oriental, too, was the effeet of | —from whence Frederic William sent 
Damaseus upon the Prinee’s mind—‘‘a| longing sigh across the Red Sea to Ind 
pearl ineased in emeralds,” according to ‘Alas! I shall never set eyes on t 
the journal ‘Never can this impres- | land”)-—-the Crown Prince had a 
sion pass from my mind. How gladly | great delight in watching Arab tent 
did I bear with the atrocious pavement | at Ismailia, the half-way place on 
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Some 30,000 had assembled there | master ter iv contained bad news 
sheiks, from all parts of the 1} nth ‘hool-master s count 
ind a city of tents was impro . The Prince insisted upon bei 
the sands of the desert, where Your old mother dangerously ill 
vas wanting that constitutes "hy, of ! you must go 
ife—howling dervishes and ut, r, thie ildren!—mvy_ class! 
disgusting almees or dancers; | ‘‘ Never mind: I will undertake them un 


co lers ; hre-works Crackling in tli eleven, When the cierg@yman comes 


rection: then sheiks composed] y Another day an old college friend comes 


¢, or playing chess, or receiving | to see him, a Pastor Vor Bodelsehwing 


ind everywhere the common Arab | and explains the working of a depot for 


about in his gavly colored caftan | tramps which he had gradually been led 


te or striped burnoose. carrving | t ‘stablish 1! his Westphalian parish 


with proud self-possession and | ‘** Let me hav 1 hildren in,” says Fred 

’ 7 " : 
t grandezza. eric William: ‘* th ught to know of 
uuld exceed the space allotted to me such work as tl ‘ And then he makes 


I to epitomize at greater leneth the | him unfold the sin and wretchedness of 


il which tells of the Prince’s travel all, the apparently ncurable corr iption ot 


tl Lepsius up the Nile and down | some, the eagerness of others to come and 


ae : o.8 , ’ 
l1 a several days stay Cairo, VOrk 1 f rry the rapid change in 


museum of which, judging from heir appe after \ an hour's 


its statuettes and gold ornaments. W K, G@tc a * 3 { savs the 
ims, ‘‘I am now fully converted Pri : vantto kno 
e opinion that the Ker ptians did pos- | of the 0 : your colony of Wi 
le—vea, even sublime—taste for} helmsdorf, and (1 is hope) its many sue 


cessors in 

ourneyv Was a hurried one thence * trust ple persists 
Nevertheless he had time to con belhevin: n Ul r right-mindedness 

If that the sight of Naples sur is convineed that it was the attitude of 
every Impression of sceneries he | nation at the close « 
oved anywhere eV: : | 1866 which prevented 
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akKell On} 


room are inpainted chairs, a 


sofa, 











NEW 


and br 
the wall is the 


ided 


parle S 


proy 
In cur 


all homesp 


te checkered 


blhen 


he On thie floor about 


is made either of 


rags 
from tannery, dved 
chairs and 
vall nicl r 
cheap colored thie Pope and the 


Holy 


CLOCK 


there is a fine old 


But it 


And 
ip to the ceiling 
sheltered cornet 


the 


Occupiles li the a 
thie 
and ;: 


able 


post of he t head of POOH, 
cements show a remark 


A vial of holy 


hangs 


water 


vith t sprig ) spruce alwavs on 


the wa hefore stepping nto 


\ Prot 
this 


bed sprinkles th eel Vith it 


an ii not relish 
rst one might with an 
till the C 


Both rooms are heat 


tired | 


Palst d it 


benedietlorm ve 


brella, and itholie 


in 
shower 


ed by tI hones two storied COOK -StTOVe 


standin 1 a hole in the partition; the 


lo hold a coal 
the 
] 


and 


pinchers 
viyoe They serub 
e boughs 


Phe 


SCLLOO 


broom OU 


rer DOOKS, 


their chureh service 

newspapers they have ever 
to use as wall-paper 

of the house is 


the 


“active part 


varret where women 


vell filled with irregular 
eins of varn, three spin 
leather, 
if straw for hats, piles of woollen 


| 


wheel side or two of 


ning 
bundles « 


sheets and also of linen (some of which are 
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over one hi indred vears old 1 


ind ot loom | 


flannel, a 
chests containing linen, and la 
homespun hanging from the r 


Whole is dimly lighted by a 


nm. : 1 1 
root This Shadow y 


1p) na thre 


relief from the baldness of the 


like to sit there now and then 


Wwomerm spin or weave, and ~ 
quaint national songs, or the aust 


lr} 
Lie 


ture Is as primitive as their dome 


chants of their worship 


Omy They reap with 


SICKILECS 


their ploughs are home-made 


{ 


Or OR On the wooden mould Dow 


their travelling vehicle is a <¢ 


wooden springs. This, then, is a ¢ 
farmer's home, the product of o 
centuries of French-Canadian  ¢ 
civilization It is bare and dull: 
material labors, performed with 
ern improvements, occupy all 1 
there is not even thie 


life. And 


civilization has many attractive fe 


of its inmates: 


ning of intellectual 


Even its crude objects of mere util 
an air of antiquity that saves the 


suggesting a rough, coarse life tl 


show the marks of the hand of a 

Woah, and sO express persona 
rience and character This civi 
rests on the labor of the hand al 
mechanical 


aided by OWeRPS) and 


} 
row, slow, economical, but self-supy 
life thus acquires something of the « 
of manhood It isa very human « 
tion, as distinguished from a mee] 
and commercial one. Here you co 
direct contact with human needs ; 

efforts life 


man stands out as inthe old hand-to 


man This phase of 


encounter, is a strange contrast to oul 


istence, Where man seems to retire br 
his engines and improvements. 
These Canadian scenes are a galiel 
Millet’s pictures, W here rustic homel 
ures stand in quaint, subdued, harmo 
But the suffering that 


surroundings. 
ist sees in peasant life is not found in 
And the charm of it all is q 


no attractive accessories dra 


faces 
subtle; 
attention—vour undivided sympathy 
straight to the spinners and reapers. M 
over, this civilization has the novelt 
antiquity, for it is the life of the Mi 
Ages in the nineteenth century. 

The character of the habitant is in 
fect harmony with his patriarchal « 


ence. This family represents fairly 
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h Canadian peasants and their do 


It 


» grandparents, a son and his wife, and 


life numbered fourteen—the 
the catalogue whereof I spare 


My M 


rC Canadian, al compact, 


children 


reader host Tremblay, is an 


muscular 
his faee, of full 


of dark complexion ; 


ives, seldom loses its rather dull but 
motions 


He is 


as 


ntented expression and his 
er betray any haste or anxiety. 
wether home-made in his character 
as in his dress His sixty years bear 
‘vy lightly on his shoulders, although 
have brought rigorous seasons and 
Madame Tremblay, 


| in 


lass, 1 


’ side rable labor. 


the most of her ¢ Sa woman 
mfortable condition both mentally and 

sically Her face is pleasant, with ex 
humor, and 
intel 


are 


kindness, good 


it 
The shy, aw 


SSIONS 


of 
vnity; but has no evidence of 
etual life. 


ther bricht 


kward girls 
but th 

: agreeable, 
vlest, considerate manners. The boys 
When the family 


issembled it gives a pleasant impression 


hor pretty, ey are 


ilthy, compact, and with 


so are well-behaved. 
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S 


by it 
4 1etness. co 
sadly eve) 


a sugar 
The life [ t i] I purely ob 
anv chance 


jective 


trouble vou a doubt 
There 


contidence 


rem 


the 


ntinite rest to ; trans inl 
But 


evening lamp never shines on a book, or 


IS 


and contentment 


a newspaper, or a bit of rich faney-work 


es and LOssIpP away 
to 


The women knit or se 
The 
vether, Visiting each other in a 
of their 
jealousies and political opinions seem to 


1 
Hien generally Keep 


the hours 


very Trew 


houses lor petty 


He ighbors’ 


raise barriers on many sides, ar de 


the parish into eliq 1eS Perhaps the most 
f thi 


gavety 


feature o country social life 


S 


Salient 


the Gallic that enlivens their 


Is s 


aimless intercourse ind their popular 
ecards for apples 


amusement of plaving 


nuts. Chaff the weight of 


NM 
pl 


But their joking 


Is off 


and 
their talk, and song the 


th of their phi 


IS always re 


losophy 


al consideration 
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ha’, 
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i 
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st Madam imned him 


ind he went away threat 


SIP, 
mecessary 
IpOlog Out that is a troublesome 
fello vho trie frighten people with 
his soree) 
Yes, motl *”’ broke in one of the girls, 
and vou il that something will hap 
pen too 
Well, let m do his worst Haven't 
we the pries f need [ guess 
that God is ; teh for that old raseal 
any aay 
The next morning, when she went to 
the milk-room for a cup of cream, shi 
returned in consternation 
‘That sorcerer has east ill luek on us, 
sure enough; the milk is full of small 
worms—even this morning’s milk: 
ll of them The wreteh!” 
isband went to the milk-room, 
} returned 
kv. said 
id not fix it 
vou hh id better FO 
the priest for a holy 
i soon see Who 1s the strong 
contident face of Madame 
vely changed with expres 
resentment, and eager ex 
she drove off to the village 
urned much calmer, and. sittine 
plained: ** The priest 
wretch for setting 
He asked 
1 told him how impu 
He said we must al 
table, but he did not seold 
that Tellow away. Then 
a blessed medal, dedicated to 
Joseph, and told me to hang it up in the 
room, and it would banish the worms 
all the powers of the devil. I put it 
purse. But,” said she, with renew 
devil has taken it from me 
home, for it isn’t here Just 
look \nd they all gathered about her 
as she emptied her purse on the table, and 
examined the coms 


‘* Here, Pierre,” said Monsieur G., with 


a determined air: “* jump into 


co forthe priest Be quit 


»~ De SO cood as to come ¢ 


In half an hour the priest « 
house He wore a contide 
pression, to re-assure these ag 
And they beamed with joy in 
him 

It is the strangest thing in 
M. le Curé,” said Madame G 
medal in my purse, as vou say 
} went out and unhitehed the 
drove straight home here. J 
devil no chance at me at all, 
praying to St. Joseph all along 
Ah! wait a bit. No. Now I vr 
He did get me off my guard onc 
large black dog jumped out from t 
and seared the old horse so that | 
hold on hard. That’s it. He mu 
got it then out of my pocket. J 
for yourself, M. le Curé. It isn 
anywhere.” 

The priest seemed rather reserve: 
few minutes; he was apparently a 
in some inward consideration The 
went up to the table. ‘*Ithink Te 
it,” he said. And sure enough lik 
picked the medal up from the table 
were all gaping with amazement 
we will soon set things right,” s 

Please vive me the holy water 
this was brought we all went out 
milk-house. The priest crossed hin 
said a prayer, hung the medal up 
edge of a shelf, and then sprinkl 
water about. ** There, my children 
he, as he drove off, ** vou ll be trou 
more with the devil. And remembe 
the Lord has always a remedy for a 
misfortunes.” The people bowed 
ently, thanked him with evident 
ty, and re-entered the house in a ret 
and grateful mood. 

‘‘Now that’s very strange how 
Curé made the devil bring that 1 
back!” said the old gentleman 
vet here we were, all of us, and we « 
see or hear him. We must never d 
the Lord; He'll always win.” 

Did I believe that there were worn 
the milk, or that they were destroy 
that the medal was lost and restored 
had not enough impertinence to as 
verification of these statements. Mc: 
over, the incident had its chief inte 
not as a delusion, but as an actual oc 
rence, showing how real to these pe 
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UGHING 


heir superstitions and their religious tion And his character is in harmony 
with his external existence—simple-mind 

Canadian farm life is full of interest to ed, ignorant, virtuous, austere. and court 
ranger The seasons of course bring eous Canada is our twin brother in 
isual round of labors excepting per chronology and reograpny and vet no 
sa few peculiarities due to the aretie other contiguous lands differ more wide 


ter But the whole aspect of life is ly You ean seareely believe vourself in 
different from that of our eager and this age when you pass from our luxuri 
erprising existence The people work ous, elaborate, and practical existence to 
ie field and the house with the appli-. the poor, primitive, and poetie life of Can 
ces of antiquity; their labors are calcu- ada And the poetry of this civilizati 
ed pretty justly to supply only their is all the more rare and real for its un 
nts; so you get here a new sense of consciousness Ploughinge begins from 


of Mav, and 


>t 


elemental in life—the ultimate of sim- the 10th to the 15tl 


1 
necessity. The unambitious peasant are sowed from the 15th to the 25th 


rks leisurely, and thus acquires the ploughs might have come from some old 
e dignity of a master of life. He sur- picture, with their long beam running 
inds his labors here with a poetic ac- over the axle of a low cart: and I have 
npaniment of religious observances, seen three vokes of cattle used to plough 
ends, superstitions, and quaint cus- a stubble field 

Ls. His social existence also Is filled The vyralh Wo ild certainly never Grow 


h this richness of a mellow eiviliza- without the favor of Providence: to se 
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Lf 


Mh 
dl 


ag ee 
Goole (2008s 


REAPING AND GLEANING 


in the fields, for mowing-mac 
and horse-rakes are unknown 
in fact the farms are too smal 
fordsuchluxuries. Ifthe potato 
grasshopper, or other plagui 
ens to destroy the Crops, the ye 
call on the priest for help lel 
to witness a procession for the pot 
bug. Everybody went to chur 
if it had been Sunday. After 
the procession started from the chi 
led by the beadle carrying thie } 
banner, then came the cross 
acolyte on each side bearing a lig 
cure this the priest says a special mass on candle, the choristers and chanters in 1] 
St. Mark’s Day. Every peasant brings to. white surplices, and the priest. W 
chureh a handful of grain tied up in his” these had left the church the laymet 
pocket-handkerchief; he formerly took in behind them three or four abreast 
the grain in the palm of his hand and then the women. They all carried 1 
held it up while the priest passed along , prayer-books or their chaplets, and s 
Least holy water over the out- their prayers as they marched along 
larms. But now a more expedi- chorus sang the-litany of the saints as 
method is followed by blessing all procession passed down the road; the p 
‘grain at once in a large urn before the cast holy water here and there along 
altar. After the benediction each farmer way, and after a march of half a mil 
takes a handful of the grain home and more the procession returned and 
mixes it reverently with his seed. Hay- | banded in the church. Such a process 
ing comes on from the 20th to the 25th of for the destruction of worms once pas 
July; the women and children work then | through the garden of a fervent old g 
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e parish of St. Roch 


ot currant bushes 


ntlv, ‘* Give it 


re just Tull 


niant at the « 


unshakable convict 


ne morning were 


lL asked M. Trea 


vou iooKked at vour vines 


sir: il isnt 


Necessary 


rs are all gone some days 


‘Well 


alter 


‘d I revived the subject 


bugs were not killed 
e theusands of them on your 
sis ** Ves, sir: 
that the 


one of 


but these are an 


Lord has The 


sent 


the Saguenay pari 


SHES 


t 


i visit to Quebee just after one of 
processions forthe bues of thie parish 
hen I ealled to see him after his re 
was enthusiastic over a p irchase 
made; it Paris 


Was a quantity of 


and a bellows for dusting it on his 
vest brought the women and ehil 
and | often went 
the 
it antique pastoral, Ruth and Boaz 


to the fields again: 
em to see, not to dream scenes 


Was a group of 
the 


er and conditions: 


genuine peasants 
belonged to patriarchal ages in 


Ruth would not 


been a stranger cleaning with those 


women in short and 
hats 


es, some moving along on their knees 


espun SKIPts 


l- brimmed They ap with 


s bending low; they lay the grain 


the 


ily out to dry: at proper time 


turn it over by handfuls; then the 


en gather it up in their arms, and lay 


ross a Withe for the binder to bind it 
head 


hand rakes, no 


sheaves, Every IS picked up 


e are no cradles, ho 


ing-machines, no ** headers” devour 
tields and delivering sacks of clean 
loaf of dark 
rse bread has a great deal of humanity 
ided into it Bi 


vy, and singing and joking blend with 


n Certainly a their 


it they work moder 
hiss of the sickle and the rustle of the 
in When I went field of a 
ehbor one afternoon I found three gen 
but 


considering 


into the 


tions working at the sickle: this 
ned not 


comfortable 


very surprising, 


mareh of 


their lives 
ey all left their work and gathered in 
icturesque group sitting with me along 
fence; the men lit their pipes, and court 
isly entertained me for a whole hour 


peating the current traditions and su 


HABITAN 


perstl 


he load 


SO] Son tl 


\ceord 


lies 


old t 


large ari 
and awaits 
alr the arriv: 


troop 


a harvest ever 
him out a lass oO] 
tleman thanks hi off 
Then tl 


and st 


the 
olass around the 
room alter 


which they Pass for sup 


pel composed ot ut Nh hil and pan 


eakes W Ipper 
rounds 
pre 
SsOnY 
ments close 
\s this pret 
SOD Vears 


parish Son theso ith 


renee took mader 
and n 
the Bie + ueat 


and Saving 


Into the 


Wass Ove) 


duller rite is 


how 
farmers pay 


thanks for the harvest 


: ; 
does not grow without 


water; when harvested 


the altar: the lea 


eation of Divine 
eut till the si 


the devout 


It by 


indeed, an epitome 


enerally adone 


threshing 1s g 
and the 


rain IS WInNnOW 


tique fan—a large 


SCTHLICI 


which a man throws 
catches it again 


ana 
s blown away mav be 
cleaned é lay N I larmers 


the 


fashioned 


have a ulit in 


barn ; 
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yvood 


some ul 
mito a 
f 


ot bare 


rees swingling 


fla 


groun 


laving on the 
Smoke 


throug the vores ce in +} 


to the sun 


rose 


tit 


ised their 


talking 
nounced 
tion ple 
They | 


buildin 


V¢ leon 
ace by 

Prom 

1 

the 


Tomes 


some 
Tron wa 
wmout the 


stat This in 


VOooden por ket Khiite, 
legs supporting 
I 
’ } 
hie Tax 
l fora month 


poles above 


s heated enough to 


t 


Lis taken 
the 


this 


ACTOSS 


Whie 


is worke the stalks 
and mak 
The flax 


the bro 


neh of tow 
LCLi¢ Lhe ato remove 


and arrang' he fibres for 


women soon broke 


out in 
for allow 
> too much 


Isappearedd In an instant 


surprised at mv own rec 


adustries SO antiquated, 


for we generally be 


nery should take the place 


hner ora reaper here 


ipaths \nd is sym 


yhere 


it is hot nee ded 


hese People Possess one 


ad 


our more mechanical work 


ition tO Work 1s direct, inti 


Chev produce directly the 
need, not the secondary 
money whieh slips away 


their work is therefore 
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in intimate part of their own 
icant fraction of 


Sole 
dnbitlon and 
they 

\s 


their etforts 
“USE do not 
[ left 
1 : 
lh Colors and s 


With the 


Merril 


tented women Thev wer 


appreciating their happiness 


objective realities, but thev be 
with a willing arm in th 


food white 


linen that wi 
IW backs 


The house hold labors FO O 


SONS Indeed, the Canadian 
to merit their reputation of be 


than the 


ll 


men Certainly thei 
tions are at least as necessary 
the 


thie 


as 


men. The women of this hou 


family by their spinning 


knitting, and sewing. They spen 


paratively little time in keeping 


their small bare houses, or in atter 
social duties: they waste no time 


ing adornments, or 


their tables are 


in intellect 
suits soon cleared 


spoons and the one dish contain 


food; their plain monotonous fare 


I 
, > 1] 7 
CooKed, Pea SOUP, MLIK, aNd soul 


are the diet of the average farmet 


a few use salt 


pork, perhaps 
on Sunday morning, a very te 

bles in summer, and fresh meats 
ter Thus the expenses of the far 
the famuly The n 
wife, and his children generally do 
of all 


wages are low: 


are very small 


work kinds. If help is hin 


S20 to S2h 


) per veal 
woman, and S80 to S100 for a mar 
the Ile aux Coudres in the bay, wher 
is still more patriarchal, wages in | 


time are twenty cents a day for wome 
twenty-five The too 
All the team 
The co 
springs 
the fashionable buekboard, S4( 


cents for men 
very plain and cheap. 
done with one-horse carts. 


road cart with wooden 


S15: 
lounging about the wheelwright’s s 
the upper part 
that even 


clumsy 


of the village I 
kit of 


scarcely 


ho 


his tools — ancient 


would satisfy 


our jacks-of-all‘trades on a farm 


Olle 


his work was rough and heavy. <A 
chant of the village told me that a 
outlays of a prosperous farmer her¢ 
be estimated at $100 per yvear—for tit 
A very 


of them make a profit of S100 to S820! 


taxes, repairs, groceries, ete. 


year, which they often store away 
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yreover 


irchases 
families who live tentment 
pendence are fairly represented by 


one po ind of tea. two 


pounds |, above S15 


SWINGLING FLAX 


f choeolate, two gallons of sy rup and fif 


| the strictest kind is necessary 
ty cents’ worth of raisins, almonds, ete ing examples are 
Whatever else they may need they make | ant of one of my 
or acquire of each other by barter At Ri- | careful ha 

ére Ouelle, on the more luxurious south 


roves without 
shore of the St. Lawrence, | 


was told that she 
ie family of a wealthy farmer, of eightto Her 
ter 


is consider 
pare hits 

1 members, spends about S400 per year 
for expenses of all kinds, including the 
ire of two men and a 


they raised the 


per OF pins and one 


woman, and were used, and othe 
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and the catechism 
enough to be sold for a sum 
Was dmportant though small In 
times the ancient habitants spent 
thamore reluctance than their de 
LOW Sp nd a louis Although 
venerally rich, vet thie \ ignored 
productions of their farms 
its \ rich habi 
erous Tor Ones would 
iter a trousseaul COnsSIst 
tL pair of cotton stock 


roes, all from a store 


ten descended to the 


dren I ! . With such 


snot surprising that the Ca 


, 

seli-supporting and 
dependent t ievy have also the 
complement [his EXCESSIVE Virtue—a 


iterprise tl 


hat Keeps them poor 
Sraaii Tarmis badly tilled, rare 


produce yore than subsistence enough 
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for the long winte 
horses are We | Ke} 
the pride of the 
but the cattle, fed « 
alone, and kept l 
close stables never 
out, or cleaned but 
week, barely live 
the winter, and ve) 
are too feeble to 0 
the spring without 
The little money Cre 
in the country comes 
ly from the lumbering 
lishments, and many 
farmers work at thi 
camps In winter. Thi 
kets of Quebee otf 


study of the habitant’s 


clal condition. Tha 
suuntered through t! 
summer and in winte: 
dering all the time whi 
Thad gone back agai 
rambles in rranes 
Porte Saint-Jean on 
ter market-day the ~ 
covered with small 
sleighs backed up 
walks Here and 
frozen carcasses of mu 
and pork stand up ag 
the sleighs, a row of 
fish stand on their 
along the wall, and quar 
of light beef lie about 
the snow. But genes 
the provisions and goods are in mu 
sinaller quantities. The market is a qua 
assemblage of odd bits of produce and n 
ufactures that can be spared from 
farmer's barn and house A few Veg 
bles, some butter, socks, homespun clot 
fowls, or game from the woods, are « 
lected from time to time, and the wif 
sometimes the husband, drives off to 
bee with them The whole cargo n 
not be worth more than three dollars 
the distance may be fifty or even one | 
dred miles But the trip costs little, a 
there is a balance of prolit 
The date of miy ‘departure arrived 01 
too soon, for [T was sorry to leave 
kind family who had extended their li 
pitality, beyond mere food and shelte: 
include every pleasure and favor wit! 
their reach. They all came down to t 
beach, and as IT paddled away wished 


a hon vovage _ 





VHE last bars 
of the 
reveille 


‘| 


alry 


Cay 


aroused ie and 
I sat 


rub 


up, 
my 


bing eves 


and gathering 


mv straggling 


\oain 
under 
window, I 
heard 


right 
Wy 


the mu 


sic, and being 


how thorough 


lv awakened, I 


mut of bed I was ina room over 


stables of a tavern in a small town 


Normandy, where | 
s the night 


had joins d the 


the inten 
of accompanying them during the 


before. W ith 


nn manoeuvres, when tl Kreneh 
takes the field, each corps in 

it, there to prepare 
ops by practice in the details of a cam 
for the 
il warfare 


The 


V SKY as I dressed myself and looked 


1e 
\ terri 
assigned to 


the 


on more serious business of 


day was just dawning in a wet 


mi my window on the court of the tay 


along square paved inclosure, bound 
on three sides by irregular two-storied 
dings of brick and stone, while on the 
th side a huge archway under an an 
t tower permitted a 
et t 


Hil pse ACTOSS a 
] beyond [Ln the 
stories were the tap-room, kitchen, sta 


pan orehare 


ete 


the sleeping rooms were above. 


ng on wooden ealleries, wet with the 
ppleg of the ralh from the overhanging 
ves of the tiled and moss-grown roofs 
| 


nder a shed in one corner of the yard 


me cavalry soldiers—chasseurs-a-cheval 
vho had been quartered here overnight, 
| already lighted a fire, and the bugler 
inging near them, his great-coat hang 
from his shoulders in heavy folds, his 
le over his arm, and his shako pulled 
wn over his eyes, | 


listlessly chewed a bit 
straw, as, hands buried in the pockets 


ord red trousers. | 


Clie d his comrade Ss 
preparation 
Qdne on 


SOLCGLELS 


awning and stret 


t 
thieul 


litter and straw st 


and Clothing, app ired at the doors of the 


stables, or shambled off about some earl] 
duty, dragging the 


GO r hobnatled boots ove 
the stones VIOUS Of an Oecasional pud 
dle, while the stable guard stood 


nder tite 


archuway 1th avainst thre t round 
and gray trees of the orchard 
smoke OF some tires 


rain 
Gradually vht increased 


ops and casting 


root-t 
P the old 


on 
DOULLGINGS Lh 
Ol 


\ smart 


archway 4 


sf throu 


and ve ore 
Immediately 
like life 


dently reminding the bu 


somethi 
Into and ¢ 


r that he had 
something else 


at the fire 


to do than to toast his to 


for, dra 


Ing his hands from his 


pockets and dropping his bit Of straw. tre 
assumed il ideawake LOO’ 


strode 
the court, and disappear d through a door 
way 


“UCTOSS 


The others a 


YroolmMling 


so showed some alaerits 
and van leading out their horses and 


or § them we 


d pa 


them, hissi like 
SO Wany serpents, ar OcCcUusion 
ally to swallow ae p of he Which 
With an enormous 


piece 


hande d them by a comrad 


a bedroom Opposite 
officer 
Wiping 
the 


Mine Opened il 


in and 


hirt «<!] . 
Still Leeves Siippers ana 


his hands on 


rating of thie ille 


Vahil for lis boots 


horses were standin 


under the sheds, saddles and 


were be Ing put on, and sabres 


Ing as the soldiers move 


cle scende ad 


to the 
found 
staff 


sitting 


already filled 
rhe, 


at t! 


Were Coming 


1e tables dri 
and 
All handsome 


} ] ] 
soldier el: t} t { 


smoking thie cigarettes 
rose as old 
atigue uni 
form of 


ISILON]! 


entered the 
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YARD EARLY MORNING 


laced fatigue old Norman chureh when the head o 
te, and with infantry column, a battalion of chas 

led the a pied, the picked light-infantry of 
vard, where French army, crossed the market-] 
ness, the their bugles sounding a march 


men 


moved with astonishing rapidity wit 


yuick, short step peculiar to these tro 
and were followed close on their hee! 
column after column of troops of the 

heavy marching order, and in then 


graceful fatigue uniform. The longs 
street of their great-coats were folded back 
roops trom e1 to end their legs, clad in the regvulation sé 
K Trom tl I r of the trousers and leather oaiters Their 








WAR PICTURES IN TIMES OF 
ith short-hand] 
hers with cooking 
recent contact 


th huge loaves of bre fastened istonishn 


were strapped tightly on heir | sronal 

ir canvas haversacks, tilled with | farm 
srations, swung at their sid and 

s hung loosely over their shoul 

was heavy marching order in inusual 

baggage of the Freneh infantry and bow 


ighing twenty-eight kilograms | they 











THE MARCH IN THE RAI 


bout sixty-eight pounds English). exelu- | ping now and then only lon 
e of their ammunition, of which each | grin at the 


mes chatt of sol 
in carries ninety cartridges. women looked on : 
The rain was falling in torrents as we | vacious vhy then 
passed out of the town and struck the | w: 


{ as ho One Or thie tari 


Route de Paris.” the broad national | hands. in | lalit f old 


I} fila oO 


chway running from the coast towns | plained that 


. 3 
SOLdiIer, EX 


en one roops dis 
to the capital, and the order to march at | pense with much of the fuss and feathers 
ise was passed down the column The | of the ** piping times of peace 


inks opened out a little, rifles were shift I had some acquaintances among the 
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e marched, they described = ing no large body of the enen 
he manoeuver to re The and, as the hour of noon had ip} 
epresented | a body of troops orders were given to halt where 
“own, were The skirmishers rejoined t] 
ve landed on the eoast, and ments, arms were stacked, ranks 
ing O Important Comme ken, and preparations were mad 
i manufacturing towns of France noonday meal, Wherever the | 
Our objective point vas Yvetot. on the ter from the rain could be found 
line of the railway betw Havre and began to build their fires to » 
Rouen, and we expected to meet them cotfee and heat their soups— hard 
near there, their head-quarters being that first, for the ground was damp 
aay probably | ‘ iF vy called Bolbee rain falling heavily; but as one suc 
situated a few ki others borrowed the embers. and 
lometers from. thie f hundred little fires were burning 
town we were then | the fields, the smoke curling thro 
marching on wet grass, and half hiding the oy 
We had been on busy soldiers. The regimental 
the road four on \ huge, solidly built wagons, drawn 


five hours when | and sometimes four horses, and pre 
suddenly we heard = Mey over by the cantiniére, or female s 
ashot, followed im : name, oof the regiment, came up from thi 
mediately by sey ' soa and were soon surrounded by ch 
eral others, direct fa? Ti 3 Re. pushing throngs of soldiers. 

lyin our front, and a ofl ye Alas for the picturesque vivandiér 


a a be p 
SA Ne rte pent Rigen , 


the column cameto / ’ | i by cone times, the tradit 
a halt We saw es =— : ‘daughter of the reginy 
some movement up of Where is she now? Cai 
the road, where it ‘ fat old woman, her whit 


sey paring a 
g Serer res 


disappeared — over wy fastened on her head by 
the top of a hill, é old red shawl ~~ uN 


~~ a ne Ee 
commands were ae i her chin, and a much 
MI) é- : 
heard, and _— the +44-$4- 1 be mL 5 yy) pornos over 
troops began a 1 Aas Ali|| thrown over 


move off to the { ‘ A ‘Vesa a et A shoulders, strin 
right and left, and j igh: ¥ : 7. § with scolding v 
form in column of 39 - ee and authoritat 
battalions in- the =e SP. al ’ —. ; gvesturestomaint 
fields The fore RE | " ; 4 / s ; a little order anx 
most regiments eS NL her thirsty custon 
hrew out squads eA, |_| a | a ers, as She stands 
of skirmishers, the \ . eee} 5S hind the tail-board 
men moving ata < Wa 2 : \A ff {oA of her wagoi 
run up the rising ~~ —, ~ 232 ean she be 1 
crroundin ourfront a ay . 1 deseendant 
\ red and wh ; \y Bs, P the lace-eoat: 
, “td scarlet 
rsemen on the highe ; am sered He 
indicated the position pe, - we | 
it | hurried to sgh " read ot 
( on, arriving im RAY? ~ i novels 
reconnoitring party of the en = ; applauded 
disappearing in a line of F the oper 
oods in th alley below, pursued by a THE COMPANY KITCHI se that as 
oop of our own. They wore white linen may, Ido 
‘overs to their shakos to distinguish them whether t 
rom our men, and as their line vanished | prettiest vivandiére that ever existed 
hadow of the trees, I could see | she ever did exist, and is not wholly a er 
to give a parting shot or | ture of romance—could have been mor 


Our troopers soon returned, report- | popular, or have administered more full 
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he comfort of her comrades, than 
IIS Ob¢e se old ereature Many of 


reeds, ana 


recal ing have done noble « 
re than one has been decorated wit! 


e Legion of Honor L know of one 
oor thing! who proudly wears. the 
oss, and ekes outa living DV Selling 
taiogues at a@ panorama in the Rue 
Honoré at Paris. 
Having succeeded, thanks to the at 
ention of the cantiniere, in procuring 
luncheon, | proceeded to discuss it 
inder the hospitable shelter of a thick 
iedge, where my friend, the surgeon 
of one of the infantry regiments 
oined me. The rain presently ceased 


falling, and an occasional ray of sun 


IN 





TIMES OF 








CE RF Zylum 
MOG oP” Mi, Pagss, (584 
RP eg a 
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THE “BILLET DE LOGEMENT.” 


Shilnie broke through the clouds The road, followed by the whole shout 


falling, kicking crowd. The poor 
ture ran close by us, and neither the « 


men, most of them having finished their 
meal, were seattered about the field, some 


of them drving their wet clothing at the 
| 


cre 


tor nor I had the heart to attempt to st 
res, or lounging wherever they could | it 


Dut its pursuers were too many for 


find a comparatively dry spot to rest in; 


and finally it fell a victim to the sword 
at flicers were smoking and chatting a burly sergeant A garde champet 
(gamekeeper), who had vainly endeavors 


to stop this unceremonious poaching o 


together, and the musicians were assem 


Ding preparatory to giving us some mu 


sic \n oceasional aide-de-camp or or- lis master’s preserves, loudly protested 


derly rode by, and now and then we heard) but to no apparent purpose, as the se) 
a bugle signal as some 


9 non-commissioned geant sheathed his sabre, not 
flicer Was summoned or a detail of service 
vas to be attended Lo 


made mort 
glorious by the butcher's use it had be« 
put to, and calmly walked off with his 
commo- prize. One mess of ‘non 

on among the soldiers over in the fields 


fe) 


All at once there was a great coms” had the 


addition of a succulent dish of roast har 
to their supper that night, and that was 
all there was about it 

Meanwhile the band had assembled 
and the gay strains of a quadrille from 
one of Offenbach’s operas filled the an 


Sets were quickly formed, and, in spite of 


on the other side of the road—men were 
running together from all points, shout 

gy and laughing We saw them kicking 
it something on the ground, and from 
our side a shoutof **Un lévre! un liévre!” 
went up, as a poor h inted hare broke out 


from among them and rushed across the the fatiguing march of the morning and 
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RES 


land wet, the soldiers all over t 


ere dancing and KICKING alt 


wut 


dd-humored, and frolicking, dan 


th a vim and enjoyment such 


An 


When the 


As 


enchlimel Catt exhibit hour 


amid such scenes 


The men instantly fell 


stacks, knapsaeks were silt 


s of 


arms broken, and immediately 


nost order and quiet reigned where 
in a minute before everything had 
onfusion. The column moved into 
rail, and 
1 the 


two 


we were again tramping 
Y vetot \n 
brought to 
the 


infantry, 


mire toward 


or of marching | us 


village, a suburb of town, 
the advance of the Which 
been accompanying, halted, and | 


eave of them, pushing forward alone 


search of quarters for the night The 
iv led through a lone ugly street, bor 
lered with unsightly trees and small de 
ched 
ilryman sitting on his horse at a street 
rner 


houses. I passed an occasional 


for our cavalry, moving aliead of 
had already occupied the town—and in 
few minutes reached the door of a com 
rtable hotel, 
ough to find a room. 

It long, however. before the 
ops followed, and the air was full of 


where I was fortunate 


was 


not 


IN 


TIMES OF PE 


the Mh 


r 


Cine? 


LPOODS Vere 


and 


the stree 


1th 


CrouUps Of 
paper billet 
quarters, Whi 
quartermasters 


ady ance, and 


chalked the 


regiment, and 


Wieh 


quartered in the house I} 


ed by no means a hardship by 


Itants, and the 


soldier 
Military 


LOOSELY 


S were liost 


ceived and el 
are ¢ aiied, and nei 
Las SOL € 


the people 
ther 


rei 


a husband, in 


LeNePrALLV KTLOWTL, Sé 


land or naval forces of France is compu 


sory to every citizen, no matter wh 


be 


them Loy 


at I 
position in civil life may and 
realize that at some time 


will 


SO a 


be cared for in the same manner 


some other part of the land: there 


ore 


a rule, they give wl in. cheerf 


of t 


and even gladly, Mak 
their soldier 
little féte 


where 


wuests in tl 
P 


earts al 


ety midst a 


sort 
ace 
id 


aside to accommodate the e 


Is made for them every 


horses are mceremon 


ously put Ly 


ed ones 
inh 
as 
Tully 


he arrival of 


{ 
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ful upto his ankles in a heap of stra 
con his feet out of the mud At one 
erounds house the surgeons’ offices and a 
d were established The wagons 
he edupagainst the walls, and the sa 
hoofs on the paved streets, tenders, hospital stewards, ete 
announced the ing about on various errands 
7 ventyv-four the open doorway | could see | 
aissons, and with his assistants, examining 
und reves for four lids, there being naturally a fe 
horses and guns covered sickness amone such a large y 
i tired and wet, wheeled = men There were not many 


front of the hotel, and and the cases seemed to be leht 


»market-place the doctor soon left, and a your 
fe and commotion. The geon remained in charge { 
}¥ 


n told off. and oceupied the market sheds on the opposite sick 


i men for this duty were place the rations of fresh meat we) 
on the benches under the distributed, the details taking it 
building, while the sentry huge canvas bags, preparatory to ¢ 
in front of the row of stacks, ing it into soup. In the court-y 
gardens numerous fires wet 
men of the infantry were cli 
their arms and accoutrement 
alry and artillery men in line 
ets and overalls were taking thi 
off their harness and horses | 
for the latter was being dealt out 


the wagons, the men Stage 


toward the temporary stables 


Br 


enormous bundles of hay or sa 
oats on their heads Towns 


= ae 


a 


and peasants from the surrou 
country were mingled with the ti 
anda brisk trade in butter, eee 


Fl Re 


trv, and like delicacies was 1 


ad 


developed 
As I left the market - plac 
erossed the main street on n 


i ee 
Cea 


; 
H 
a 
' 


i 


i 


to the railway station, a comp 
troops under arms passed by 
the detail for the grand guard 
the pickets, for now we were 1 
enemy, and the same precautions 
taken as in actual warfare. Ps 
lows, they did not look partic 
cheerful at the prospect of spendin 


yy 
} 


ght in the open country while 
eomrades had such a comfortabl 
as Yvetot. 

At the railway station the commissaries 
established their head-quarters. This du 
performed by a special corps in the Fre 
service, having their own officers and t) 
Ing Here the bakeries were in full ope 
tion The bread is baked in eylindrical 
ovens, mounted on four-wheeled earria 
wl ich accompany the troops wherever 
vo. The flour in this ease had been bro 

tHE PATROI to them by the railway, and the bakers 
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rthe dough under some tents that |) with monsien ‘her 


re Was ho tattoo that 


pitched bv the side of the track hight, for nst regulations to 
er of cattle were herded near, un- > make mor than absolutely neces 
charge of some soldiers of the sub sary when enemy The patro 

cle partment, and some had been foes round irtyvy oF merrv-mMmak 
tered but a short time ago, the meat | ers is turned | 


m which I had just 
en distributed. 
The sun was setting 
I returned to my 
tel, and its rays, striking behind 
e trees up against the evening sky, 


long shadows on the glistening 
t streets, and bathed the rows of 
muses In a strong flood of light 
levine dark against the ir white 

s were lines of troops, their 
rms reflected in the wet mud 


ding silently and almost motionless, past nine the tired soldiers 


from t} 
e for the quick movements of the man- eral down to the lowest teamster, are 

of arms as their officers passed along in their quarters 

r lines inspecting their pieces and ac Several days passed We had fre quent 
uitrements. The roll was called, » encounters with the enemy, and many in 


nKS Were broken. and the labor of the tere sting events took plae 


diers, excepting those detailed for spe er our arrival at Yvetot was one of com 


| duties, was over for the day parative quiet ind was passed by both 


Then, as the evening advanced, the parties 11 tactical formations and recon 
ifés filled, the elick of billiard balls or noissances On tl following morning 
rattle of dominoes on the wooden ta we attacked our Opponents, but were re¢ 
es, an occasional song or shout of laugh- pulsed, falling back upon Yvetot. and oc 

were heard. Some of the soldiers cupyving a strong position on the line of 
ere to be seen at the doors of their billets hills in front of that town, where 


iving with the children, chatting with turn were attacked. This time. however 


lame, or smoking an evening pipe we had the pleasure of not only repulsing 


we in 
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‘{p—~ 


way, and making a retrog 
movement toward the nort 
their former position. Her 
again took the offensive 
again they retreated, but chie« 
us once more a day or two a 
ward. 

As I had not been able to 
accommodations in the little | 
lets occupied by my friends, || 
leave of them for the nonce 
evening, and took up my 4g 

intagonists, but of pursuing them, ters in a more important town within 
taking possession of their lines of the lines of the opposing forces, where I pas 


before, they retreating across the rail the night. 





WAR PICTURES IN 


t and early the next morning | 
ind ready for miy modest share of 
Although it 


iutes after five o'clock when | pass 


work was but a 


village street, not a soldier was 


een. nor was there the slightest in 
mn that when I went to bed the night 

here had been three four thou 
of 


riser, 


or 
ifantry and half a re 
in the One 
it, of whom I inquired, informed me 


Fiment ar 


town. early a 
the troops had left before sunrise al 
without a sound, and had gone up 
ighway back of the town, where, aft 
few minutes’ walk and with the aid 
uv glass, I discovered their line, their 
mbers greatly increased by the arrival 
itumerous other detachments from the 
went villages, extended for some dis 
ce on some hills that ran nearly due 
and of the They 
mgly posted, their infantry occupying 
two villages and all the outlying farms, 


west road. were 


d their artillery massed on their right 
ind left. With my glass [ could distinet 
vy make out their guns in battery, and the 
vhite shakos of their advanced cavalry 


pickets, 

Knowing my friends would soon be 
on the move, I walked back through the 
to them. I 


to wait, for as I seanned the 


had not lone 
edge of the 


est [ soon saw one or two dark objects, 


meet 


Vilage 


for 


t 
( 
1 
i 


1 | made out to be horsemen, mov 


vhic 
ng out of the shadow of the trees into the 
fields, while simultaneously a group of a 
dozen or more appeared on the highway. 
They moved slowly forward a little way, 
ind then halted. One or two trotted otf 
to little eminences, stopped for a mo 
ment, and then returned to the squad still 
tanding in the road. Then one horse 
detached himself from the 
ind came galloping toward me, while the 


1 
1} 


hah grroup, 


ers moved slowly along at a walk, 
those whom I had seen emerging from the 


TIMES OF 


r 


! 


and Yivil 
Jour fil 


perceived the others 


some squads Ol 


bouched 


formed a 


Ih 


trod ype rs 


cautiously 
they 


Then asn 
trotted \ a) } i farm 
Th lier wheeled Ini I} 


to re 


\ 


LOUSE orse 


dashed ott 


S COMPAGES, WILO liad evice ntly also 


for thev again halt 


ralioped back toward 


that 


“dd. and one of them 
f had also de 


These latter 


tants 


Lhe 
of s 


from 


yvoods 


line mishers on the run 


} 


ind advanced across the 


. ‘ 
about a thousand Teet 


Who. not waiting t 


fire, turned their horses 


appeared behind the town 


the chasseurs advanced 


then 


reached the 


Again 


and more boldly intil 


first houses, where the 


young lieutenant in command halted his 
troops, and sent half a dozen of his men 
scurrying round the edges of the town on 
They returned Minute 
or two, reporting the place evide ntly uh 


Meanwhile 


over 


both sides. Ii a 


occupied and the Way clear 


we heard desultory§ firing on our 


night and beyond our position, so pushed 
up the main street and out on the road to 
the point where | had first the 


seen ene 


my’s line. My friends the chasseurs had 
not arrived a moment too soon, for not a 
wide 


I the 


hundred yards from 
field of 


enemy's infantry advancing as skirmish 


US, CPOSSINY a 


turnips, we saw a number o 


walls 


ers, With the evident intention of occupy 
hedges earthen 


of 
7.4 


skirted t 


and 


road 


Ing a row 
he and from there 


which 
delay the 
the town 
right 


progre ss Of our troops throu 


Our infantry, however, were 


On our heels, and q uckly SCIZINY 


the hedge Ss, at once opened fre The ene 


but fell baek toward 


my replied sharply 


| 1 
their main line, taking a position about 


s. and in front of 


half-way between it and u 


rl) Wa Sand 


a large farm surrounded by hi 
de ep ditches 


The firing on our right had gradually 


voods into the fields, and whose line had increased, and developed into a sharp skit 


since been lengthened by the arrival of 
others, keeping pace with them 

| watched the rider as he came up the 
half-Arab 
As they 


gallop subsided into a trot, and t) 


road, his horse moving with 


easy strides. approached, the 


1@ Wall, 
rising in his stirrups, peered over the 
| the at 


hedges into yards and orchards 
his sides, and I knew him for one of the 


soldiers of a troop of chasseurs-a-cheval 


mish fire We could see the ¢ nemys firs 


line of skirmishers slowly falling 
kneeling to load and deliver their fire 
then retreating a short distance to 
the same manceuyre As the houses mask 


approach of 


ed the view of the 
L made 


road t 


our Lroopes 


my way toward our right bY a 


hat ran along the edge of the 


CrOUNK 
of a fine old chateau nmates of which 


ladies, children, and all, were perched on 


the officers of which had been most kind the walls of the garden enjoying the nov 


and polite in their behavior toward me. 


ht 


SI” 
4 


el 
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Krom a hill near by | had a full view 


of the field of battle To my rear and al 
the the 


back southward into 


most at my Teet lay towh, With 


highway stretching 


Lhe co intry, While to mV right we re open 


fields, crossed here roads and 


dotted 


and there DY 


With « ups of trees and detached 


farms. In front, and a little to my left, 


were the lines of the enemy and the large 


farm just mentioned, and which, [ could 
now see, Was Tlll vith troops, lining the 
1] 

Willis 


inside and vy in ditches. 


Wherever 


big they had thrown up breast works or dug 


the 


there Vas a gate or an open 


ritle pits to protect themselves, and I could 


see the White caps shining in the sunlight 


as the owners pr ere al Ove thre Littie mounds 


Ol Tresta ¢ 


arth 
The plain vht was covered by 


id artillery, all ad 


Ol mV Vi 


Our TPOODS 


ntantry al 


vVancing by ditferent roads, and be Oimnineg 


to extend their lines across the fields I 


SaUW OUP SKIPTIDISILEPS MOVING forward rap 


idlv, and already up to the ill on which 








I stood, and which was also occupi 
the stat. 
As the masses of infantry began to s 


themselves from behind the houses of 


town, a heavy distant boom, follo 
quickly by another and another, sho 
that they had been perceived by the enem 
But « 
men were not long in replying, and t 
gun batter 
The driy 


cracking their whips as they leaned 


as his artillery opened on them. 


earth shook as three six 


came rushing up the hill. 
ward, urging on their powerful hors: 
straining and pulling as the heavy W Lies 
sank im the soft earth, the officers wa 
their sabres and shouting their comma: 
bugles sounding, the scarlet @uidons 
ing in the midst of the clouds of dust 
elints of light on the shining tires of t 
Wheels, the rush of air as these, the mo 
terrible engines of modern warfare, we! 
tearing past me, presented a most stirri! 
They reached tli 
top of the hill, unlimbered and went in 


and exciting episode. 





A TOWN 





id quick as thought, almost be 


the 


forth 


cuns touched the ground, 


of their answer burst 
thick, steam-like powder 
enveloped the 


the figures of t 


the 


hat how whole 


ould see he can 


yvorking like shadowy demons, 

and then the silhouette of a 
it was run forward after the re 
again burst out in angry fire, 


like lightning in the sulphurous 


and 
the 
At first these replied slowly, but 


skirmishers crossed the road 


d their fire on the defenders of 


yporting lines of our troops coming 


ontinuous discharge of small-arms 


pened on them, and the walls and 
es, the rifle-pits, seemed to be ablaze 
er and heavier grew the fire from 


le as line after line moved forward, 

the 

intil the fields in front of the farm 
: ; 


number of the attacking 


ising 


ilive with men Kneeling to fire 
taking advantage of every little 
i the eround, every heap of earth, 
tree and bush, they had tinally 


ed up close to the farm, when their 
sounded a charge, and r 
d with 


and 


Ishilhnye 
| 


they swat med over 


a shout 
Mito 


Lehes walls and erowded 


nelosure, the enemy s soldiers as rap 


retreating, but keeping up a sharp 


is they pursued their way toward 
main line 
far, 


all had 


the batteries on their left 


Here, so been quiet, save 
and only 
white caps of their strong skirmish 

e, dotting the rising ground in front of 


villages, were to be seen. their main 
ody being hid by the houses and trees 
\t the 


r right opened fire, as our left wing, 


this moment artillery over on 


it had been forming under cover of the 
n, showed itself on the plain Sharp 
rmishing followed, increasing in vol 


ne as it rolled toward our right, blazing 


it from the farm just taken, and flashing 


ilong the enemy’s line, as our whole 


orce began to advance, preceded by lines 
skirmishers and bristling with a fringe 


The 


beeame deafening, and the 


‘spouting flame and smoke roar 

musketrs 
re of the enemy grew hotter and hotter, 
is the masses of the attacking forces pour 
i in volley after volley in heavy crash 

until the dense clouds of smoke curled 
ipamong the distant trees and almost hid 
the 


landscape from view. It was a grand 


GARDEN 


105 


sight, and in the excitement of the mo 
ment one forgot that the stirring specta 
cle was but an imitation of the terrible 
realities of war 

It was no early noon, and as the 
Opposing lines approached one anothe r 
the old general turned toward his aides 
and in another n oment half a dozen ot 


them were flving down the hill at the top 


of their horses speed wid disappeared in 


the smoke in the fields below Simul 


taneously a hundred bugles sounded the 


order to cease firing, and the din subsided 


as if by magic 


There was a short pause Slowly thie 


smoke lifted and cleared away, the m 


Isic 


of a dozen bands mingled in melodious 
confusion Lhe soldiers CAVE cheer after 
cheer as the columns of friend and fos 


moved off the field, and the Grand Ma 


noeuvres”” were 


over, 


A pLtor of ground—the merest scrap 




















Deep LiKe { A 1 
A garden cau 1a brick-! ip 
Where men make money, buy and sell 
And strugeling through the sta t haz 
Dim thowers h sapless leat ds sten 
Look up with somethi f the 
That homesick eve Ih e 4 on th i 
There is a rose against the wall 
With scanty ( ed 
Fair showe on happier 1 s fal 
On this, foul pps m th ( 
It pines, but you need hard 
It dies | inches in the gl 
Shoots | he spring-time, as if rot 
Longe has fe en drean 
The poorest blo m 1 it were ¢ 
With « rand rane I ! tl 
It bloor with the roses = n Pp 
OL eve hu plea ind I ul 
They live before me as | look 
The damask buds that breathe anc 
Pink wild roses, down by a 
Lavish clusters of airy snow 
Could one transplar 1 hi 
\ murky sunset lights the le 
And set vou me ith the arehin < 
In the green country, mat rile 
Would you strike deep and suck 
Washed with rain and hune with 
Cline to the trellis, a leafy | t 
Sweet with blossom for Ju | 
Yet no! Who needs you hose b 
Who prizes gifts that all can 
Bestow your life instead of flowers 
And slowly die that dreams may live 
Prisoned and perishing, your dol 
Of lingering leaves shall not be vain 
Worthy to wreathe the hemlock bowl 
Or twine about the cross of pain 





nee ne mace 


ey ane 


$ 


j 
q 








A CASTLE 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IN WHICH BROOKE AND TALBOT EXCHANGE 
CONFIDENCES 


ETER some time Brooke crew calmer 
4 And now said Talbot, **tell me 


ll that took place between you and this 
officer, for L have not understood 
Brooke told her all 
And why ean't vou do what he asks 7” 
yi Whv can't you 


take them to that castle You were there, 


said Talbot, in surprise 


and w hie bn there you say Vou recognized 
the Carlist chief himself, the very man 
Vho stopper d the He must have the 
Knelish prisons Do vou mean 
to sav that vou will hel those pool 
captives ¢ 


said Brooke 


‘Look here, Talbot Ive thought it 
all over and over, and I can not Honor 
forbids Let mie explain You see, while 
wandering about here, I have frequently 
fallen into the hands of either party, and 


ften been in as great danger as now, 


veo 


FRONT OF BROOKE.’ —[SEE PAGI 


IN SPAIN. 


vet T have always escaped More 
this, | have papers from the leading 
of both sides, which testify to my ce] 
ter IT am therefore in honor boun 
er, under any circumstances, to betray 
party to the other, and that, too, no n 
What my own feelings may be [ « 
here as a neutral, ast ranger, a correspo 
ent, to get information for the dis 
American public. That is my business 
here. But the moment I begin to bet: 
one of these parties to the other in 
shape or way, the moment I communi 
to others the information which [I m 
have gained in confidence, that mom: 
become an infernal scoundrel.” 

True, Brooke, very true,” said Ta 
‘but don’t you see how different 
thing is? Here.is a party of travel 
captured by brigands, and held to ransor 
You are merely asked to show the way 
their prison, so that they may be set { 
by their friends. What betrayal of « 
fidence is there in this 2” 

“*T say that in any way in which | 
one of these parties about the doings 
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. other, I betray the confidence which 
been placed in me.” 
And I say, Brooke, that if you leave 
ese English ladies in the hands of mer- 
ss villains to languish in captivity, to 
fer torment, and perhaps to die a cruel 
th, you will be guilty of an unpardon 
an offense so foul that it will 


sin 
sunt your last hours.” 


‘No woman,” said Brooke, ‘‘ can under- 


1a man’s sense of honor.” 


Sir.’ said Talbot, with indeseribable 
htiness, ‘‘ you forget my name. Trust 
Talbot ever lived who failed 
tittle lemand 
sir, ama Talbot, and have no 


ho 
jot or in the extremest ¢ 
honor. I, 
| to go to you for information on points 

mor.” 
‘Forgive me, 
kly. ‘'I don’t meat 
hen I spoke of a man’s sense of honor, 


Talbot,” said Brooke, 


1 what you think. 


erred to his life of action, with all its 
flict of duty and honor, and all those 
iplicated motives of which a woman in 
- retirement can know nothing.” 
Believe me, Brooke,” said Talbot, ear 
tly, ‘‘women who are lookers-on are 
better and safer judges than men 
rein the midst of action. Trust me, 
What! 


possible that you can have the heart 


pa 


l take my advice in this matter. 


leave these English ladies to a fate of 


rror among brigands § 
‘You put it strongly, Talbot, but that is 
In brief, you ask me 


only a partial view. 
to | iy to the enemy a place which I 


+ 
etr 
ul 


y inform you happens to be one of the 
rdinal points 
] 


gene) 


in the strategy of the Car 
I do not know 
hat the ladies are there; and if they are, 
do not believe that they will be badly 
reated. A ransom will perhaps be exact- 
l, but nothing more. On the I 
hould far rather fall into the hands of 
the Carlists than the Republicans. The 
arlists are generous mountaineers, the 
peasantry of the north; the Republicans 
re the communist mobs of the southern 


"alS. for certain 


1 ’ 
whole, 


ar 


ities. I have seen very much of both 
sides, and think the Carlists better men 
more chivalrous, more merci- 
[I am not afraid 
ibout those prisoners. I feel convinced 
at when the general hears of their cap- 
ire he will set them free himself. At 
any rate, I can not interfere. To do so 
vould be a hideous piece of treachery on 
my part. Would you wish me to save 
my life by a dishonorable action ?” 


VoL. LXVII.—No 26 


very way 
ul, and more religious. 


t 


399 


‘No, Brooke,” said Talbot; ‘* and since 


you feel in this way, I will say no mor 
about ah 
. 


Silence now followed. Brooke seated 
himself on the floor with his back against 
the wall, and Talbot stood looking at him 
as he thus sat. 

This man, who led a life which required 
hie ro, had ho 


j 


some of the qualities of the 


thing particularly heroic in his outward 
He was a man of medium size 


He had 


. - 2.9 . 1 
Keen gray eyes, Which noticed everything, 


aspect. 
fri mie, 


] it 
KIL 


and sinewy, well 


and could penetrate to the inner core of 


se-cropped hair, short 


able beard, of that Sty le which is Js 


things: el 


most affected by men of restless energy 


and a ft 


y 
re 


a short straight nose, eneral air of 


masterful self-restraint and self-possession. 
Not a handsome man, strictly spea 
Vy any Means 


kin y 


was our friend Brooke; not | 
but 


inasmuch as he 


a “‘lady’s man” he was something 
better, 
one who would be trusted thoroughly and 
followed blindly by other men, ay, and by 
1, itis not the lady's 


} - S ] 
man who is appreciated by true women, 


was a manly man, 


women too; for, after al 


but the man’s man. To such as these the 
l to do re 


best sort of women d nee 


elight veren 
Add to this Brooke's abrupt manner, rathe 
harsh voice, inconseq u ntial talk, habit of 
some 


saying one thing while thinking of 
| thing totally different, love of droll ry, 


and then you 


Hay 
bed 


simply because there has not been any 


and dry, short laugh, 
Brooke complete, who is here descri 


‘ p , 
very convenient piace tor a 
before. 
S} yt] wy + ¢ 
mhoruy ram mm Of the 


‘t of the band had 
M and only h: iI 


the e3 


prisoners the greater pan 


Y 


away with the capt il 
ehind on guard. 


gone 
a dozen men were left | 
After Brooke had grown tired of ] 
meditations he wandere 
dow and looked out. Here he stood wat 
ing the men below, and studying their 
faces until | 
sion as to the character of each 
“Tm trying,” 
came near, *‘ to find out which on 
LOE 


1e had formed his o 


Se aig “4 
Said ne to la 
fellows is the most 


They're 


SUSCEC] 
' and corruption. 
the trouble hat 


SO closely that I ean’t 


is t one watche 


t a lair 

‘IT wonder where the others hai 
said Talbot. 

‘*Oh, they’ve gone off to search for t 
prisoners, of course,” said 


don't believe they ll find anything about 


Brooke. 
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them on this road; and as for the castle, | ‘* It is preposterous to talk in that y 
ble to do anything there un- | said Talbot, excitedly. ‘* My dance 
> cannon,” deny that there is any danger for me. 

he opportunity arrived for} an English lady I shall be safe 
had been waiting. event. I’m sorry I ever took t] 


in 
K this dise 
wandered off to a little d If you take it back you can go awav 1 

nly {in safety. When they find that you ha 

at the door of the mill. ~ooke | gone, they may perhaps threaten a | 

glad to see that he was the uglie f)} but that is all. They will have not 


lot, and the very one whom » he against me, and will, no doubt, set me 


mentally decided upon as being the most | This captain seems to be a gentleman, 
corruptible. Upon this man he began to I should have no fear of him. J] 
try his arts that after the first explosion he 
**Good-morning, ‘said he, insinu- | treat me with respect, and let me go 
atingly ‘*And so you would really let 
The man looked up in a surly way, and | said Brooke, after a long pause 
Crow led back something. low voice. 
**Do you smoke?” aske 7 e, ‘*Gladly, gladly,” said Talbot. 
The 1 1 erinned. ‘* And stay here alone, in a new 
his Brooke flung down a small | ter, ignorant of the language, to fae 
piece of tobacco. and then began to ad return of the mad and furious crowd 
dress himself to furtherconversation. But “es. 
alas for his hopes! He had just begun to ‘*They would tear you to pieces,” « 
ask where the others had gone and where | Brooke. 
the man belonged, whena flash burst forth, | ‘* They would not.” 


and a rifle-ball 


cer 


sang past him through the 


They would.” 
window just above his head. It was one “Then let them; I can die,” 
Ft] ‘uffians who had done this, | bot, calmly. 
ime time advanee d, and with ** And die for me?” 
an oath ordered Brooke to hold no com ** Yes, rather than let you die for m 


snes. ap Stim: pet tte es Pi tar 


I may stand at the window and look | away ?” said Brooke, in a faltering vo 
, L suppose ?” said Brooke, coolly. At this Talbot was utterly silent. 


munication with the men. ** And you think I am capable of 


out 
‘* We have orders to allow no commu- | ther spoke a word for a long time. 
nication with the prisoners whatever. — If ‘* Talbot, lad,” said Brooke at le 
k another word you'll get a bullet | a centle voice. 
through you.” ‘* Well, Brooke ?” 
Evening came at length, and the dark ‘Tam glad that I met with you.” 
ness deepened. The band were still ab ** Are you, Brooke ?” 
sent. The men below were perfectly ‘*T should like to live,” he continu 
quiet, and seemed to be asleep in a far-off tone, like One soliloqui ne 
‘T have a proposal to make,” said Tal- | ‘‘ after having met with you; but if Ica 
bot, ‘‘ which is worth something if you | not live, I am glad to think that I ] 
will only do it.” known you.” 
** What is that?” Talbot said nothing to this, and there 
‘T have been thinking about it all day. | was another long silence. 


you spea 


and go. The priest, you know, is not a| should like to tell you something, Talbot 
prisoner. Ile stays voluntarily. He has | in ease you should ever happen to me 
isl Now | with a certain friend of mine—you mig! 
I am | mention how you met with me, and so on 

back, and ‘* Ves,” said Talbot, in a low voice. 


It is this take this priest’s dress again, es By the-bye,” said Brooke at last. 


rns ol sn at 


‘*This friend,” said Brooke, ‘‘is a git 
cried Brooke, | He paused. 
heart to make ‘* Yes,” said Talbot, in the same voice 
I have told you ‘*TIt was in Cuba that I met with her 
nly thing that moves me is the | Her name is Dolores.” 
f yourdanger. Death is nothing ‘* Dolores—what ?” 


faced it hundreds of times.”” |  ‘‘ Dolores Garcia.” 


i 


See wets vec th, oad eae 
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[ shall remember the name.” 

[ was correspondent there, in just such 
country as this, between two hostile 
One evening | came to a pli 
ibans were 


es. ice 
a gane of insurgent C 
ged in the pleasing task of burning a 
Asit happened, I was wearing the 
;common to the insurgents, and pass 
or one of themselves. Pressing into 
ise, I found two ladies 
and her mother—in an agony of ter 
rs irrounded by a howling erowd of 


ho a young 


In a few words I managed to 


sueceeded in 


ins. 
re them of my help. I 
sonating a Cuban leader and in getting 
m away. Then I passed through the 
vd outside, and getting horses, I hur 

the off. Eventually we all 
‘hed Havana in safety. 
‘IT learned that attack had been 
de on the plantation, that Senor Garcia 
| been killed, and that, as I came up, the 
‘were plundering the place and threat 


ladies 


an 


g to destroy the women. 
‘‘Gratitude had the effect 
his young girl Dolores most devotedly 
tachedtome. In the course of our jour 
she evinced her affection in a thou 
vays. She was very young and 
beautiful, and I could not help loy 
gher. Iwas also deeply moved by her 
ssionate love for me, and so I asked her 
» be my wife, and she consented. After 
aching Havana, Spanish customs did 


f 


of making 


ot allow of our seeing much of one an- 
other. Shortly afterward I had to return 
to the seat of war to finish my engagement, 
id bade her good-by for two or three 
onths. I expected at the end of that 
me to return to Havana and marry her. 
‘Well, [went away, and heard nothing 
more from her. At the end of that time 
[I returned, when, to my amazement, I 


learned that she had gone to Spain, and 


found a letter from her which gave me 
he reason for her departure. I had told 
her before that I myself was going to 
so she 
expressed a hope of seeing me there. The 
is going was Pam 


+ 
I 


Spain in the course of another year, 


Ws 
We 


place to which she 
peluna. I've already tried to find her 
there, but in vain. And I mention this to 
you, Talbot, so that if you should ever by 
any chance happen to meet her, you may 
tell her that you saw me, and that I had 
been hunting after her all through Spain. 
[ dare say it will soothe her, for she must 
often have wondered why I never came 
for her.” 


After the ec 


pot 


story Tal 


yneclusion of this 
asked many questions about Dolores 
and the conversation gradually changed 
until at length it came round to the cross 
questioning of Lopez which Talbot had 
undergone. 

‘al my o 
try; 
tion, | sl 
ait.” 
Th 
a simil ir 


lev 


told 
rand here in t 
} ] } 


and as this may be our] 


ld like 


hever 


you, 
VIL eC? h 

ist COnYN 
r 
is this confidence of 
act on the part of T 
now releted to him her own | 

this hh ly Set 
lips of Harry Rivers, it need not be repeat 


listened to it in silence 


] ¢ +) . 
is been alreac forth from 


ed here. Brooke 
At the close he merely remarked: 
‘Well, Tal we’ now 
final confessions. 1 
And I feel sad, not, my lad, at t] 
death, but at the thought 
: among these villains 
only thought is, what will | 


ve made ou 
‘his 


bot, 
is our last inte: 
eh 
thought of of 
Mv 
ecome of 


eaving you 


you "i 
a —— 


ive,” said Talbot, in a mus 
All this that I hay 
ryou seems now removed b 


It is as though 


‘ 


tone, Strange. ¢ 
been tellin ick 
to a far, far distant past. 
it | 


+ f 
iLe Ul 


1ad all happened in a previous s 
. re : 
existence 

said Brooke. ‘Oh 


‘I dare s ie ves 


hard 


you see you've been having a precious hard 
time of it.” 
‘nse, Shame, grief, despair; 
then hope and joy, 
it ha 


> } 
Brooke. 


} fae al } 
Talbot. : Fear, hope 


then fear, 


mused 
susp 
nse, and despair ; 
followed 
been, and all 
tell you I] 
‘om that gir 


suspe 


again by despair. So 


in 


I 


‘son altogether 


am 
ier home SO she rt 
ago. Miss Talbot 
am the lad Talbot 

my 


firhting with him for my life 


fy 
a ti wl j ] 
a time where is she 
comrade of ¢ 
man 
now with him resting in the Valley of tl 
Shadow of Death.” 
‘* Bosh!” said Brooke, in a husky : 


He 


ls, and then ceased. 


ing voice. muttered a few 1 


os hh} sb , 
gripie wort 


‘* Death is near, Brooke 


feel it.” 
“Talbot,” said Brooke, with 
+] 


*} ‘6 ’ > 
like a groan, talk of somet! 


ling else. 
“Do you think I'll 

Talbot, taking no noticeof Br 
Brooke ¢ ivea wild ugh. 


‘*You'll have to, my boy 


survive you cn Ske 


One S 


to. 


‘Tn 


1 your page, your vassal,” 
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We've exchanged arm Brooke gave a short laugh. 
way the girl life. Im a boy ‘Do! Leave me! Fly! They 
the lad Talbot. We're brothers in arms, 


yy’ rood or ey ll. Brooke. 


not blame me if you fight your 
through them. Better to die { 
istle, and then mur- | than be shot down helplessly.” 
» t] ** If I did so, they'd take out tl 


ner y 


1 


Brooke 


ance on you.” 
Talbot seized his hands in a con, 
grasp. 


**Oh, Brooke!” she groaned, ‘ 

thing move you?) What is life 
Brooke; ‘* dog-L: to me at such a cost? Oh, Brooke 
from Horace. Allow |} Leave 


Can 


me, Fight your way out. [ 

iat all this talk | follow you.” 

to be cursed bad ‘**You can not. If you tried vou wi 
be sure to be captured. I might esea 
you say, but you could not.” 

‘*Oh, Brooke, try fly! Oh, I 

kill myself rather than endure this 


ionger, 


CO 


_ 2 : 
‘ . oie smengyicn! 
ne Ee 


Talbot!” said Brooke, suddenly 
ing her off. 

**What, Brooke 2?” 

** You're a fool!” 

‘Yes, Brooke.” 


‘You're a fool!” he repeated, in ay 
that sounded like a gasp. ‘* Why 
you persist in talking in this way, an 

XXIV. blight and shatter all my strength of sou 
i dei ata iha a It’s too late, Itell you. Iwillnot. 1] 


+ erm, 


| 
H 


pean ; not do anything that can expose you 
, a ee en fresh danger; your peril is great enoug 
wild clamor | now, but there is a bare chance for you 
The band had returned, The | nothing happens. When they have 
prisoners went to the window, and there, | one life they may feel inclined to spa 
standing side by side, they looked out. | the other.” 
Brooke thought that his hour | N Never!” said Talbot. “They shal 
at hand, and the same fear occurred | not. I will not have it.” 
to Talbot. Neither spoke. So fora long ‘You must!” said Brooke; fiercely. 

1e they stood watching, listening, until ‘**T tell you I will not!” cried Talbot, in 
a passionate voice. 


AT midnight there was a 


might even 


how be 


t the sounds died away, all movement 

1, and all was still. The men had At this there was a noise below. Some 
cone to rest, and they now knew that there | of the guard had 
would be a respite until morning. They | drew a long breath, and retreated from the 
stood looking out into the night. If a} window into the darkness. Talbot went 
uught of flight had ever occurred to | after him. 
of them, they could now see that 


awakened. Brooke 


‘* Talbot,” said Brooke, in a voice that 
was strangely sweet yet unutterably sad 
n the | ‘Talbot, do you want to break my heart 
e the ‘* Brooke,” said Talbot, in a low, thrill 
reen them and | ing tone, ‘‘is it your heart only, do you 

think, that is now almost breaking ?” 

vere After this there was a deep silence, bro 
lone, I know very well what you | ken only by their own quick breathing 
mald do.” Brooke felt a hand in his. He caught it 
‘“ What ?” in a convulsive grasp; and the two hands 
CYor clung to each other, and throbbed with the 
lown, burst through the midst of these | vehement pulsations of two hearts that 
men, and escape. Why not do so now?” | now beat with intensest feeling. 


a thing was impossible. For they 
re ¢ nvironed wit y iards: and i 
room below grass outsid 
lowers of Li Z lay bet 
libe rty 
‘ 


Brooke,” said Talbot, ‘‘if you 


1 would draw your revolver, jump 








Brooke at last, 
He gasped for 
the 


and 


‘Let me go,” wailed 
itching his hand away. 
He retreated farther 
Talbot motionless 
There was silence again for | 


It was at last 


yreath. into 

rkness. stood 

trembling. 
long time. broken by 

Brooke. 

Come, Talbot,” he said, with feverish 

dity and a wretched assumption of 


in 


carelessness, ‘‘let’s engage conversa 
tion. What shall we talk about ? 

veather? Or the Or shall 
talk polities? By-the-bye, can’t you sing 
something? I tell you what—it isn’t fair. 
You make me do all the singing. But I 
don't mind. You're a good listener, at 
te. If you like I'll sing a hymn.” 


crops ¢ 


nv rate 
And he began, singing through his nose: 


“Oh, a maiden she lived in the south countrie, 
And a werry fine maid, my boy, was she, 
For her hair was as red as red can be; 

So off we go to Marymashee. 

‘And a jolly young cove fell in love with she 
Savs he, ‘My lass, will you marry me? 
() foot up, and t’other foot down, 
And away we travel to London town. 


Again there was a sound below. 
Brooke's song had roused the guard. 
Talbot gave a wild start. 
“They're coming!” she gasped, in 
of horror. ‘‘They’re coming—at 


last. They won't wait!” 


t » 
Lone 


‘**Pooh!” said Brooke, whose voice by 


this time had regained its old careless 


ring; and he whined on: 


“Cats don’t come at half past eight, 
Tap-tap-tapping at the garding gate.” 

Talbot gave a sigh that sounded like a 
groan. The sounds below subsided, and 
all was still once more. 

So the night passed. 

Morning came. 

A man brought up bread and wine; but 
now there was no thought of eating, even 
for the sake of saving strength. Neither 


one spoke, nor did either venture to look | 
| bind his eyes, but Brooke motioned him 


at the other. 
At length they were summoned outside. 
Lopez was there, with half a dozen men 
around him. Farther away were the rest 
of the men, watching the scene. 
right were a dozen men with 
Brooke was as cool as usual. 
calm, but deathly pale. 
‘‘Sefior Brooke,” said Lopez, 


rifles. 


be said, 
—longer than I said. 
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sion 


W here the 


formation about the ladies. 


The | 


we; 


Spare y¢ u 


a 


= l- 
Brooke. 
' 


| of his men. 


On the 
Talbot was 


‘Tama 
man of but few words, and few need now | 
I have given you a long respite 
What is your deci- 


$11 


2 Will you go with us and show 


Carlists took the English la 


dies ?” 


eae - ee a ; : 
seflor Ca n,’ said Brooke, calmly 


‘T am quit 


pt 
1] 

unabie to give you any in 

I don’t see 

] 


what I ean do.” 


‘Lead us to the place,” said Lopez. 
Brooke shook his head 

**Tean’t say 
‘Very well,” 

Then you must die.” 


“You ean certainly kill me, Sefior Cap 


more,’ said he 


Lopez, 


any 


q Lik tly 


said 


tain, but what good will that do 


‘*Oh, no particular good,” said Lop 
‘but the law is that sples shall be shot at 
ice, and | The rely rave chances 
You're a brave fellow, and I should like to 
that’s all.” 


‘Thanks, Senor Captain. 


you a 


| ) 
make one request ¢ 


senor.” 


‘Name it, 
** This young priest is free, 
‘Certainly 


“You will suffer him to 


cro 


| molestation ?” 


‘Certainly.” 
** He is 


country. 


and a stranger in the 
k how 


young, 
He doesn't 
and is in despair about 


a word of t] e 
language, about 


me. Would it be possible for him to pro 


cure a guide for part of the way, at least to 
Vitoria, or some nearer railway station 

‘I will with : 
Lopez, *‘all the way.” 


‘* Thank you, sefior,”’ 


one, salt 


furnish him 
said Brooke. 
‘Sefior,” said Lopez, ‘‘ it pains me deep 


to destruc 


said 


On. 


lv to see vou rush on 
‘*Senor Captain,” 


j 
l 
] 
k 


> ? en 
Brooke Vou 


are a man of honor and generosity. I! 


wish I could do what you ask.” 
Lopez shrug 1 


sho ilders. Th n 
he sighed. 


+ 


coed his 
Then he took a final look a 
After this he 


These two came forward and 


motioned to two 
led Brooke to a place opposite the file of 
armed men. One of the men offered to 
away. 

‘*T don’t want it, 


As he said this 


- said he. 


Talbot came up and 

stood by his side. Lopez walked down 

toward the and 
es 


point on one side, hal way between the 


file of men stood at a 


| condemned and the soldiers. 


‘Talbot,’ said Brooke, in a low voice 
“oo away.’ 


‘* Brooke,” said Talbot, ‘‘ will you not 


| live?” 
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lishonor ?”’ stood before the file of 


soldiers 
God!” groaned Talbot. | length there arose murmurs- 


strange n 
lo? He will die—and I’ve | murs indeed to come from such men. { 
they indicated pity and compassion. 

Talbot,” said Brooke, in a husky and Upon Lopez the effect of all this 
imsteady voice, ‘go away. You'll make | overwhelming. He had seen it from 
me die twodeaths. You aresafe. Lopez} the beginning. He saw the face of Ta] 
has promised to send a guide with you to | bot, the agony of Brooke. At first there 
Vitoria.” was only wonder in his looks, then came 

A cuide?” said Talbot, in a strange | profound agitation. 


voice 


Was 


His sword dropy 
from his hand. He turned away. No 
Think of me—sometimes,” stammered | as he thus turned away, had he eneount 
Brooke ered fierce, cruel, blood-thirsty faces, |y 

Talbot turned and looked at him. | might have come back to his first resi 
‘saw the look and all that was con- | and recovered from the emotion 


it, and then obstinately shut his | was unmanning him; but the faces of his 
|}men were full of pity and of wonde 
Lopez now turned to see if the two | His fierce followers were themselves oye 
friends had said their last say. He saw a | come, and thus the agitation of Lopez was 
singular sight The ** priest” was stand- | heightened. 
ing directly in front of Brooke and facing ‘**Tamasoldier,” heeried; ‘* I am not 
the file of soldiers. At that moment also} bandit. I am not a cut-throat. It’s 
Brooke opened his eyes again, and saw | very well for us to kill our enemies 
Talbot in front of him. | battle, but, my lads, to kill people in this 
He stepped forward and seized her arm. | way is butchery, and if they want butch 
"jn. Talbot 


ail 


' oh, Talbot!” he groaned. | ers, they'll have to get others. I 


must 
This is worse than death. 


Why will | talk to these men again, especially to this 
priest.” 
Palbot shook him off. Brooke threwa}] With these words Captain Lopez dis 


despair ne look at the captain, and shran 


vou torment me ?” 


x | missed his men, and then turned to Brook: 
back. Talbot folded her arms and stood ‘*Senor,” said he, 
in front of him. 


« 
} 
r 


**T have some more 
| questions to ask. I will therefore post 
Had she only been able to speak Span- | pone proceedings until after further exam 
ish she would have told them all—how | ination.” 
this man had run into danger on her ae Talbot understood the actions of Lopez 
count, how he was now dying through her, | and comprehended the meaning of 
how she was resolved to die either for him | words. There was an immense revulsion 
or with him. She would have told them } of feeling within her 
all that, but that would not have revealed 


from that prepara 
tion for death to this restoration to lif 
the half of all the eloquent story which | yet so perfect was her self-control that she 
stood unfolded in her attitude and in her } lost not one whit of her caution and vigi 
face i} lance and outward calm. She did not 
She stood erect, her arms folded on her | trust herself to look at Brooke. She mere 
breast, facing thus the file of soldiers. | ly turned away and stood with her eyes 
Her look, however, was as thoueh she saw | fixedonthe ground. Brooke stood watch 
them not Her eyes were turned toward | ing her with a haggard stare. He did not 
them, yet their gaze was fixed on vacancy. 


look at Lopez; but as he caught his words 
She thus showed her face—looking thus 


he muttered something in reply which 
eadfast eyes—a calm face, serene, | was unintelligible to Lopez, and quite in- 
tranquil, white as marble, and as motion- | coherent in itself. 


Less, 


with st 


The prisoners were now conducted back 

At such an astonishing and unexpected | again to their place of confinement. Here 
spectacle the very soldiers gazed in awe. | at last, removed from all strange eyes, 
Hardened as they were, there was some- | the fortitude of Talbot, so long sustained, 
thing in Talbot’s determined self-sacrifice | gave way utterly. Under the pressure of 
and in Brooke’s manifest anguish of soul | so tremendous a reaction her womanly 
vhich overcame them all, and hushed | nature re-asserted itself. She fell prostrate 
hem all alike into wonder and silence. | upon the floor, and lay there, overwhelm- 
All eyes were 


e fixed on the two who thus | ed bya vehement passion of tears. As for 
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dared not trust himself to 
he dared not even so much as 


he 
» her; 
but seated himself as far away 
his his 


rat ner; 


possible, and buried 


face in 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
Iv WHICH BROOKE TALKS AND SINGS IN 
LIGHT AND TRIFLING MANNER. 


\FTER the events of the morning Lopez 
id gone away with the greater part of 
his followers, leaving behind a guard of 
jut half a dozen, as before. The noise 
f these movements had aroused the two 
prisoners, and they had gone to the win- 
ww to look out, seeking rather to dis- 
ract their thoughts than to satisfy any- 
From this window 
had watched these proceedings in 


thing like curiosity. 


silence, standing close beside each other, 
ith their eyes turned to the scene out- 
but with thoughts wandering else- 
here. At length all had gone except 
cuard, and the last of the band had 
swallowed up by the intervening 


ls There was nothing more to be seen 


] 


e or to serve as a pretense for keep 


their looks from following their 


oughts. 
Their eyes met. It was a deep and an 
loquent look, full of unuttered meaning, 
lich each turned upon the other; and 
each seemed to read in the eyes of the oth 
er all the secrets of the heart; and stand 
thus they looked into one another's 

It was Brooke who spoke first. 

‘I wonder,” said he, in a low, gentle 

‘*T wonder, Talbot, if you had that 
when you placed yourself in front of 
me and faced their levelled rifles? If so, 
Talbot, lad, I don’t wonder that the sol- 
diers paused; for they say that the calm 
eve of man can tame the wild beast or the 
fury of the maniac; and so your eyes 
tamed the madness of these fierce ruffians. 
Was your look then, Talbot, as calm and 
as firm as it is now?” 

“It was fixed,” said Talbot, in a gentle 
voice, ‘“‘unalterably. But it was not their 
rifles that I saw; it seemed then as though 
[ saw the other world.” 

A short silence followed, and then 
Brooke spoke again, in a voice which was 
very weak and tremulous: 


voice 


lL 


LOOK 


‘“And you, Talbot, stood before their | 


bullets, offering your life for mine!” 


The accents of his voice seemed to quiy- 
er with suppressed passion and intinite 
tenderness. 

pe 


m7) } } 
Talbot, SLOWLY: 


said 
and her voice thrilled, as 
she spoke, through the heart of Brooke as 
‘for 
were giving up your own life for me.” 
**Talbot,” said he, ** 
quainted only two or three days, and we 
that 


seems as we 


only a fair exchange,” 


Was 


he went over to her to listen; you 


we have been ac- 
have told one another all 


do it 


IS 1h OUF 
had been 


Yes, Talbot, if I 


the 


hearts. 
friends for a long time. 
friends of all 
my life, I could not find one like 
And now, if 
you go back to your people, how 


were to count over all 
you 
no, notone. 


and 


we both escape, 


strange it will be never to meet again! 

repeated Tal 
bot; and an expression as of sharp and 
> ¥ On 


do not mean to say that you will never 


‘*Never to meet again!” 
sudden pain flashed over her face 
come to me 2” 
‘*Come to you!” repeated Brooke, and 
he gave that short his. Oh 
Vil I'll leave 
my card; and perhaps you'll be ‘not at 
home,’ or perhaps I'll be asked to call 
again, or perhaps—’ 


laugh of 


yes come, of course, and 


Talbot smiled, and Brooke, catching her 
eye, smiled also, and stopped abruptly. 

** Have noticed,” said Talbot at 
length, ‘‘that they have left the same 
small guard which they left before ?” 

el Bia yes; but what of that?” 

‘*Don’t you think that now, after what 
has happened, they might be far less strict, 
and be open to a moderate bribe 7?” 

‘Bribe? And why?’ asked Brooke. 

‘“Why? why ?” repeated Talbot, in sur 
prise. ‘* Why, to escape—to get our free- 
dom.” 


you 


But suppose I don’t want my free- 
dom ?” said Brooke. 

‘Not want it! What do you mean? 
Do you suppose that I may not be strong 
enough for the journey? Don’t be afraid 
of that. I feel strong enough now for 
any effort. Ill fly with you 
Brooke.” 

‘“Bly?” said Brooke; ‘‘fly? What, 
and take you to your friends? And then 
what ? Why, then ——— 2 Jong good by! 
Talbot, I'm too infernally selfish. I'll tell 
you a secret. Now that the worst is over 
—now that there doesn’t seem to be any 
real danger—I’1l confess that I enjoy this. 
[don’t want it toeng. I feel not only like 
singing, but like dancing. I want to be 


—any where, 
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s living in a tower, or an old wind- | the merest trifles, and lay down vi 
for a friend with an idle jest, 
nothing of yourself, a 
You can suffer, and pretend tl 
and when your heart 
you can force your voice to troll out 


*anywhere—so long as I can look 


id see you, I don’t want anything | 


more in the world. And when I look up 
and see Talbot no more, why, then I] 
stop singing. For what will life be worth 
then, when all its sunlight and bloom and 
sweetness and joy are over, and when they 
are all past and gone forever? Life! why, 
Talbot, lad, I never began to know what 
life could be till I saw you; and do you 
ask me now to put an end to our friend- 
ship?” 
This was what Brooke said, and then he 
turned off into a song: 
1 her ey 
cet-handkercl ~ 
¢ a yaller spinster 
tick to my Billee 


f 
I 
tof 
e-1¢ 
1O1 


After this there followed a prolonged 
silence. Talbot was now the first to speak. 
‘Brooke,’ said she, in her low, soft, 
tremulous voice, which had died down al 
most to a whisper, ‘‘ we know the secrets 


of one another's hearts. Oh, Brooke! | 
Brooke! why have we never met before? | 


Oh, Brooke! how strangely we have drift 
ed together! How much we have learned 
about each other Is Fate so bitter as to 
make us drift away, after—after 

Her voice died away altogether, and she 


turned her face aside and bowed down her 


head. 


Brooke looked at her for a moment, and | 


seemed about to take her hand, but he con 


quered this impulse and resolutely averted | 


his eves. 


‘* Don't know, I’m sure,” said he at last, | 


with an affectation of airy indifference. 
‘Tt would take a man with a head as long 
as a horse’s to answer such a question as 
that. Talbot, lad, you shouldn't plunge so 
deep into the mysteries of being.” 

After this there was another silence, 


and then Talbot looked up at Brooke with | 


her deep, dark glance, began to speak 


] 


fail to thrill through the heart of Brooke | 


as he listened. 

‘Brooke,” said she, ‘‘ you have your 
own way. Your way is to conceal a most 
tender and pitying heart under a rough or 
at least an indifferent manner—to hide the 
deepest feeling under a careless smile, and 
pretend to be most volatile and flippant 
when you are most serjpus. You can per- 
form heroic actions as though they were | 


aT V it: 


alone. 


nd al 


man,” 


Yo 
1] of 


is | 
l 


| from old songs as though your ¢] 
cupation in life were nonsense. 
And this is the 


il 


Con 


Talbot, in a dreamy tone, like that 


soliloq. 


izing 


thi 


Ss is 


found by chance in my 


-his duty, 


his life; 


the 


distre 
| that responded to my very first ap) 
i the offer of 
jaws of death merely to bring 
the man that gave up all the world { 
his love, his life; 


man 


the Mik 


pr 
al 


4 


ti) 


{ 


ss: tl 


eal by 
that went into { 


me fi “ 


has no other purpose now but to say 


of hearts? Di 


the house of mirth to the house of 


ing ? 


John Bunyan was a tinker | 


His name 


anguish, 


iat of it 2” 
“What of 


dn’t 


we 


can 


Jol 


all d 


smil 


| and who, when his whole frame is « 
ing with 
| and 
‘* Well, wl 

| harshly. 


eC, ali 


in Bunyan 


elight 


in; 


All day he tinkered pots and par 


All night he 


| 


stuck to writin 


In Bedford streets bold John \ 


An ordin 


ary 


tinker; 


In Bedford jail bold Johnny w 


Old E ng! and’s wises 


About the Pilgri 


A 


At 


| Excuse 
‘No.”’ 


* Well, 


Who ma 
nd the Pi 


Of the glorious Yankee n 


1 urbem 


Et dixit 


le the 


lgrim 


ms 


Johnny 
emigration ; 


t thin 


wrote, 


Fathers they |} 


ation 


ivit Doodlius cum 
Caballo et calone, 

Ornavit pluma pileum 
Macaroni!’ 


me,” he continued; 
understand dog-Latin, do you, Tall 


5 Vol 


said she, with a smile; 
| understand you, Brooke.” 
”’ said Brooke, 


JUL 


iis 


interrupted Brow 
it, O thou searec] 


pref 
pt 


yy 


l rer 
wot 
‘but I 


‘but apart fro 


the great question of one another which 


| is just now fixing us on the rack, o 
in a calm voice, which, however, did not | 


the wheel, or pressing us to any other 
kind of torment, and considering the great 
| subject of mirthfulness merely in the ab 
do you not see how true it ; that 
| it is and must be the : 
preserves all living men from sourness 
| and decay and moral death ? 
for instance—Isaac 


stract, 


| Watts, 


| know, author of that great work, 


salt of 


f life, 


Now 


Wat 


at it 
ha i 


there 
ts, you 


‘Watts’s 


| Divine Hymns and Spiritual Songs f 


| Infant 


Minds,’ 


or 


it 


may 


have 


been 
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‘Watts’s Divine 
Hymns for Infant Minds.’ 


Songs and Spiritual 

I really don't 

nember. It's of no consequence. Now 
re was Watts?) Why,on my side al 
ether. Read his works. Consult him 
If anything’s on 


find Watts the 


ill emergencies. 
mind, go and 
it ‘Hi do you good. 


on 


nd Isaac Watts, D.D., 
ful it rhyme; 
bachelor fill u 

for a glorious time. 
s delight 
To bark and bite, 
But 


boy ¢ 


p his class 


we'll be jolly, my lads, to-night.’ ” 
¢ this last little diversion Brooke 
She 


Durin 
ver turned his eyes toward Talbot. 
was close by his side: but he stood look- 
f the window, and in that atti 
ide kept rattling on in his most nonsen- 
‘al way. It was only in this one fact of 
his careful manner of eluding the grasp, 
so to speak, of Talbot’s eyes, that an ob- 
server might discern anything but the 
st careless gayety. To Talbot, how- 
ever, there was something beneath all 
this which was very plainly visible; and 
to her, with her profound insight into 
Brooke's deeper nature, all this nonsense 
offered nothing that was repellent; on 
the contrary, she found it most touching 
and most sad. It seemed to her like the 
effort of a strong man to rid himself of an 
overmasteringe feeling—a feeling 
within him that struggled forever 
ward and would not be repressed. It rose 


r out ¢ 


deep 


1))- 
up 


up constantly, seeking to break through | 


all bounds; yet still he struggled against 
t; and still, as he felt himself grow weak 
er in the conflict, he sought refuge in 
But 
amidst it all Talbot saw nothing except 
the man who had gone forth to die for 
, and in all his words heard 
except the utterance of that which proved 
the very intensity of his feelings. 
‘*Oh yes,” continued Brooke, 
are lots of authorities to be quoted in favor 
mirthfulness. I’ve already mentioned 
Bunyan and Watts. Ill give you all the 
rest of the old divines. 


fresh outbursts of unmeaning words. 


her 


“there 


of 


“*Oh, Baxter is the boy for me, 
So full of merriment and glee; 
And when I want a funny man, 
I turn to any old Puritan :— 

A Puritan, 
A funny man, 
I read the works of a Puritan. 


And as the 


nothing | 


°° AN 
0 
A 
b 


in 
nasal tones and with a lachrymose whine 


This eccentric song Brooke droned out 


to the strangest tune that ever was heard. 
At its close he | 
‘* Well. 


all by myself, and you won't even ‘jine’ 


ieaved a sigh, and said: 


‘'s dry work singing hymns 


in the choruses, and so—l'] 
chine.” 
Saying this, he turned away and went to 


| stop the ma 


the opposite side of the small loft, where he 
sat down with his head against the wall. 
** Does any lady or gentleman present 
said he, after a brief 
forth his and 


: Because | propose 


object to smoking ?” 
he 


smoking materials. 


pause, as drew pipe 
to take a smoke, and I should like to know, 
just out of curiosity.” 

To this Talbot made no reply, but sat 
down 0} Brooke, in the same atti 
tude, and ] him he 
| which he proceeded to do without further 
delay. 

‘*You don’t smoke, I believe, sir 2” s: 
he, with all gravity. 

Talbot said nothing. 

“Well,” said Brooke, ‘‘I wouldn't ad- 
vise you to begin;” and with that he went 
on puffing away. 

Brooke at last finished his smoke, 


opposite 


watched as smoked, 


} 
a 


after 
| which he put his pipe in his pocket, and 
| then, throwing his head back, sat with his 
Tal- 
bot remained in the same attitude, without 
She had kept her eyes all this 
and knew that he 


All the 


watching 


eyes obstinately fixed on the ceiling. 


moving. 


time fixed on Brooke, 
| was avoiding her glance. same, 
however, continued 
|and was waiting patiently till she should 
leatch his But Brooke, 
!aware of her purpose, avoided 
still looked away. 

Thus these two sat in utter silence fora 


she him, 


eve. as though 
her, and 


| long time. 

| It was Talbot who first broke the silence 
| ‘* Brooke,” said she, in a soft, low voice, 
| which sounded like a sigh. 
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Well, 


which was strangely altered from 


some. g 


which he had last been speaking 
said Talbot, ** I 


ali 


salts as sR ae a Dale il 


ike was silent fora time. 


Bro 


a move 


} 
ment, then 
then said 


** Are 


‘I am 


Odd, too, isn't it ?” 


yout 
miserable,” said 
and we are 
ver Yet [am now more miserable 
I was last night w 
danger. Can 


out of immediate 


her life 


te! 


1 your Was 
you l 


% I 9%) 
Bre OKC ¢ 


oe por teme ey selene 


‘*Give it up,” said he, shortly. 


‘T know,” said Talbot. 


ear 


tlhe erator ie ation ni ieee 


- 


spoke, toa lower tone. 


Brooke drew a long breath. 
stant his eyes lowered. 
gaze which Talbot had fixed 
deep, intense, unfathomable. 


on 


he made a violent effort, 
away. 
other, and held it ina tight grip. 


Talbot in that,” he 
length, in a harsh voice. 


“Too mucl 


dy ing for pe ople 
‘And 
dreamy 


now,” continued Talbot, in 


vay 
danger seem over, I am miserable 
ply miserable, Brooke. 
mind such 


have strange 


Talbot,” said Brooke, in a voice 
the 
what hard tones of foreed gayety in 


miiser 


He made 


checked himself, and 


Talbot again: 
and it is strange, for your life has been 
dai 
than 


me why it is so 


Again Brooke made a movement, which 
he checked, as before, by a strong impulse 


“Tl tell you. 
It was this,” and her voice dropped, as she 
‘Last night I had 
made up my mind to die for you, Brooke.” 
For an in 
They caught the 
him— 
It was but | 
for a moment, and then it was as though 
and tore them 
One of his hands caught at the 


said at 
“If you go on 


» what ‘ll become of you? 


‘now, when suspense and 


alternations, 


: | 
sim- 


Why should my 


feelings so contradictory, so unreasona- | 


ble? ITought to be happy 


tone as before, ‘* 
metaphysics, and I’m all at sea there.” 
Talbot was silent. 
Brooke began to sing: 
“Tfow doth the little busy bee 
Improve the shining hour; 
But I prefer 
The caterpil-ler 
That feeds on the self-same flower. 
The bee he slaves for all his life; 
Not so the other one, 
For he soars to the sky, 
A butterfly, 


Ere half his days are done. 


‘Well, Brooke,” said Talbot. 


pre cea ce 


rin 


—why am I not ?” 
‘* Now,” said Brooke, in the same harsh 
youre beginning to talk 


‘* Talbot,” said he, in a soft, low voice. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| £aZe. 


ler brother 


‘Will you be silent if I say something 
‘Yes, Brooke.” 
‘Not speak a word ?”” 
‘* No, Brooke.” 
‘* Not move an inch 2” 
‘* No, Brooke.” 
** Well,” Brooke, on 
thoughts, ‘I think I won't say it.” 
Talbot said nothing. 


said 


secc 


Brooke sat looking away, as usual, I; 
now, at last, his eyes, which had so lo 
avoided hers, sank down till they met 
They rested there, and these tv 
sat in silence, regarding one another wit 
a strange, sad look of longing, as thous 
there was between them a barrier oye; 
which they dared not pass. And th 
barrier arose there, invisible yet impass: 
ble—the pledge of honor and fidelity 
ready given by each to another. 

‘* Talbot,” said Brooke once more. 

‘Well, Brooke,” was the answer, 

“Oh, Talbot! Talbot! 
what I wish to say ?” 

‘Yes, Brooke,” said Talbot. 
it, 1 know it—all.” 

‘** Well, I will say it,” said Brooke, “for 
Ican not keep it. Oh, Talbot! my young- 
Talbot! Very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me. Thy love to me is 
wonderful—passing the love of women.” 

Talbot was true to her promise. She 
did not move an inch, and she did not 
speak a word. 


Do you know 


‘IT know 


But her eyes were fixed 
upon his; and in those eyes Brooke saw 
once again what he had seen before—the 
look of a love that had already shown it 
self stronger than life. 

* a ” 

It was evening. 

Suddenly there arose a noise outside. 
Brooke started up and went to the win- 
dow. It was Lopez returning. 

Brooke, in his usual fashion, sang: 

“Oh, little Jack he climbed so high, 
Up the bean-stalk into the sky, 
And there he saw an ogre grim 
A-coming to make mince-meat of him. 
Singing fe—fi—fo—fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishmun !” 


CHAPTER XX VI. 
HOW MR. ASHBY MEETS WITH A GREAT SUR- 
PRISE AND A VERY GREAT CONSOLATION. 
His 


ASHBY was alone in his chamber. 


| room opened from the lower hall, and was 
directly beneath that in which Harry was 
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It was of the same dimensions 
in which respect it was 
inferior. The room had also 
wmier character, for the high 
Is, as they rose and arched overhead, 


ned. 
ll save height, 
} a 


stone 


the aspect of some cathedral erypt or 
i-place. The windows here were nar 
slits, as above, through which the dif- 
The 
and at one end tl] 

huge fire place, very similar to the 


nt court yards micht be seen. 
- was of stone, 1ere 


a 


hers already mentioned, though not so 


It had been a long, long day for Ashby. 
g came, and found him weary and 
Without any oceu 

um for his energies, his mind preyed 
inon itself, and there certainly was suf 


ent occupation for his fancy. 


enin 


2 : 
rn out with ennue. 


wey to every variety of conflicting feel- | 


‘He remembered Katie's bright smile, 
He 
s jealous of the smiles which Katie had 
vishly bestowed on Harry. He was 
ended with her for being so gay under 
circumstances. Sut, in 

ess, there were other feelings which were 
mger than even this resentment and 


d also the dark glance of Dolores. 


his loneli- 


ilousy. 
lefinable longings after some society: 
id the society which now seemed most 
lesirable was the gentle presence of Do- 
es. Her last looks remained deeply 
upon memory; her last 
p, earnest glance had sunk into his 
ul. Ue eould not throw aside this rec- 
ollection. Dolores was in all his thoughts, 
though he had tried to thrust her aside. 
The past all came back. He recalled 
her as she had been when he first met 
her at Valencia. A thousand little 


mpressed his 


1ey 
adel 


He had been for months at their 


ory. 


house, and had been nursed through a long | 


He had been loaded with kind- 
The aged mother had 


illness. 


ness and affection. 


been his nurse during his illness, and Do- | 
| deceived by his own fancy; 
He had left them expeet- | 


Circumstances, how- | 


lores had been his companion during his 
convalescence. 
ing soon to return. 
ever, had arisen which kept him away, 
and he had forgotten her. Now, how- 


of a strange, pathetic grace, and a wistful 
look in her dark eyes that seemed to speak 


His | 


nd was in a whirl, and speedily became 


There were certain strange and | 


inci- | 
its in his life there, which had been for | 
a time forgotten, now revived in his mem- | 


| thick-teeming 


| was a low w 


len; 
| answer, he said, in a gentle 
ever, a stronger feeling had arisen for her, | 
as Dolores had appeared in more than her | 
olden beauty, with the additional charm | 


of some 


hing more than ordinary friend- 
| 


t 
ship. She had spoke n of the d vs at Va- 
lencia; she had reproached him for forget- 
ting. 


days 


She herself had not forgotten those 
the days in which they ust d to talk 
and walk and sing together. 

As there was nothing to divert his mind 


from these thoughts, mself 


Ashby rave hi 


up to the mM, and thus became more help 


less against them. It was in sucha mood 
as this that he lay upon his rude couch, 


unable to sleep, and wondering what was 
to be the end of his present adventure. 
Should he ever see her again? Was she 


mm 
he 


thought that she might possibly have been 


ro 


here now, or had they let her 


set free, that she might now be far away, 

istressing to be entertained 
Hours had passed. Ashby could not 

sleep. His mind was as active as ever, 


and still, as ever, his thoughts all gathered 


was too d 


about Dolores. 


<A 


Suddenly, in the very midst of the 
fancies, his attention was 
arrested by a strange sound. 

di 


ble, yet still he heard it, and under such 


t was only a slight rustle, searce at 


circumstances it seemed most mysterious. 
In an instant He 
lay motionless, vet listened with intense 
watchfulness, peering at the same time 


he was all attention. 


into the dark room, where the moonlight 


struggled through the low, narrow win 


| dows. 


After a little 
heard the sound 
out mot 

Then there came a different sound. 


while he thought that he 

again. He listened, with 

ion. 

It 

a whisper which, how- 

ever, penetrated to his very 
** Assebi!” 


Was there any other in 


hisper 
soul: 
all the world 


who would pronounce his name in that 


It 


membered. and dearly loved 


way ? the well-known, well-re 


was 
name as it 
had been pronounced by Dolores in the 
old days at Valencia. Coming thus to 
him at such a time, it seemed too good to 
be true. He was afraid that he had been 
he feared to 
move lest he might dispel this sweet vision. 
Yet he hoped that he might not be mistak 
and in this hope, scarce expecting an 
whisper, 

** Dolores!” 

on I am here!" said a soft voice. 

At this Ashby’s heart beat wildly, and 
a thrill of rapture rushed through every 


nerve and fibre of his being. He sprang 
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up and peered through the gloom, and 


moved forward in the direction from which 
the voice seemed to have come. At this | 
moment he did not stop to consider how 
Dolores could have got there. It was 
enough that she really was there, and all 
other feelings were lost in his deep joy. | 
‘*Dolores,” he said, ‘‘ where are you? | 

I don’t see you.” | 
the room a figure now ad- | 

He saw 
the figure. In another instant he had 
But Dolores } 


vanced across the moonbeams. 


caught Dolores in his arms. 
struggled away. 

“Oh no!” she said, in a tone of distress, 
speaking in her sweet Spanish—‘‘ oh no, 
Sefior Assebi. This is cruel—when I have 
risked so much for you!” 

‘Forgive me, dearest Dolores,” said 
Ashby; ‘‘ but you have come to me like an 
angel from heaven in my darkest hour. 
And I have thought of you, and of you | 
only, ever since you left me at Burgos. I | 
wandered all through the streets there to 
find you. 


I have been in despair at losing | 
you. I have been wondering whether | 
should ever see you again—and now, dear- 
est, sweetest Dolores, I have you again!” 

All this was rapidly uttered in a resist- | 
less torrent of words, in which all his long 
pent-up feelings flowed forth. 

Dolores began to sob. 

‘*T didn’t think this,” she said, ‘‘or I 
should have been afraid to come. Senor, 
you are false to your English bride.” 

‘English bride!” eried Ashby, scorn 
fully. ‘‘Whatisshe? Adoll! I never 
wish to see her again. My fancy for her | 
was a Whim—a passing whim! You, Do 
lores—you are the only one that Ilove! I 
love you! Tadore you! my own 

‘Sefior,” eried Dolores, tearing away 
her hands, which Ashby had seized in his, 
‘**T will instantly leave you if you are so 
All this is insult to me 
ves,to me. Oh, sefior, you will break my 
heart!” 

As Dolores said this, sobs burst from 
her. She glided away into the gloom, 
still sobbing. Ashby gave way utterly. 

‘*Dolores,” he cried, in a tone of en- | 
I will | 


never offend again—never—never! Oh 


dishonorable. 


| 


treaty—‘' Dolores, forgive me! 
do not leave me, Dolores!” 

At this Dolores relented, and Ashby saw 
her approaching him again. He advanced 
toward her. 


‘*Be calm,” she said; 
are in danger.” 


‘speak low; we } 


MAGAZINE. 
how did you get here ? 

**T will tell you another time. J; 
secret passage. I have come to tel] 
that I can save you. You may ew 
I know the way out.” . 

‘** How does that happen ?” 

**Oh, I have been here before.” 

**'You!—here ?” 

“Yes. When I wasachild I was here 
My father lived here. He had a plant 
tion. But enough; I know the way out 

‘But haven't you run too much ris 
coming here ?” 

‘*T have run a risk,” said Dolores. slow 
ly, ‘* but not—too—much.” 

‘CA risk?” 

“Yes. I went into the wrong room 
man was asleep there. I went to him 
touched him, and whispered in his ear y 
name.” 

bi Dolores!” 

‘‘Hush! be calm, sefior. 


ipe 


your promise.” 

‘“Who was the man ?” 

‘*Teould not see him. He pursued 1 
but I escape Be 

‘*But you— how did you get here?” 
By a secret passage, as I said.” 

‘*In what part of the castle are you 

‘*Oh, in the story above.” 

‘**Do they treat you well ?” asked Ashb 
in a tone of tender solicitude. 

‘*T have nothing to complain of.” 

Do you feel lonely ? I wonder if yo 
have felt as I have?” 

Dolores sighed. 


‘*Sometimes,” she said, ‘‘I have 
lonely.” 

‘* And you have come here to saye m 

‘*Yes—why not?” 

“But vou are risking much—perhaps 
your life.” 

It all burst forth now. 

‘*T don’t care,” said Dolores, impet 
ously, ‘‘if I can save—you!” 

Ashby made no reply. He took the 
little hand of Dolores gently and tender- 
ly, without any resistance on her part. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW MR. ASHBY AND MISS DOLORES GAR 
CIA CARRY ON A VERY INTERESTING 
CONVERSATION, 

‘How did you manage to hide yourself 
so at Burgos ¢” he asked, after a long si- 
lence. 





did m said Dolores. ee 
to that house where my friends 
and on the following morning they 
oa hotel where they said there 
clish family. These were the 
s, and they consented to let me 
with them I wv 
maiden is very 


i rt hide,” 


He t 


as far as Ss going. 


English 
Dolores spoke these last words in a tone 
yt pathos. 
She is a pink and white doll,” said 
“Tell me 
Do you know” 


‘do 


about vour 
he 


you know 


iby, sharply. 
Dolores. and 
nt down low over her 
I tried to I was up at 
and from that until ten I paced the 
to a 

vou know that I 
] Then at last I saw 
vith that beast of a tailor, and I was 


see you 
in all directions, hoping f 
Did 


okinge for Vou ¢ 


of you. 


espalr. 


‘What! 
I wondered why you did not come 
speak to ‘Sand I 


hurt, because I thought I might never 


could you not join their par 


to me,” said Dolores : 
see you again.” 

* said Ashby, taking her hand 

. both of his and drawing nearer to her, 

that at that time I'd have given 

it arm to speak to you. But that 

a tailor is my bitter enemy; and 


he 


e? Dolore s,’ 


I swear 


you saw the quarrel we had in t rail- 
ay station at Madrid.” 
‘Then you did 


* said Dolores, in a 


not purposely—avoid 
faltering voice. 
said Ashby, in a 
proachful tone. He tried to draw 
nearer, but Dolores would not 
“T thought that I should 
good-by, and it seemed sad t 
appear to avoid me.” 
‘By heavens, Dolores !” cried Ashby, 
I had made up my mind to leave the 
train and follow you to Pampeluna.” 
Dolores sighed. ‘‘ You could not have 
left vour English maiden,” said she. 
I could—I would!” cried Ashby. 
‘By heavens, I would! She is nothing 
to me—nothing better than akitten. The 


re 
her 


‘Oh, Dolores !” 
x P 
allow 1t. 
like to say 
» have you 


moment you came, I understood all my | 


It was nothing. Beside 
she sinks into utter insignificance. 
You, Dolores, are everything to me. I 
tell 
than that—” 

‘*Hush, sefior,” said Dolores ; ‘‘I will 
not—I will—will—will not listen to one 
single, single word of this.” 


feeling for her. 
you, 
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| and she be ra 


you, you are infinitely dearer to me 
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Dolores, 
how | 


sweetest 


1 ] 
Will 


vou not 


love 

you ¢” said 

him. 
Dolores shrank away. 

art said. 


never !” 


**Oh, no, no, no!” she 
not listen—never 
‘IT tell vou, Dolores,” 
by. 66 


never 
continued Ash 
: since [ have seen you I have discoy 
ered that all the world and everything in 
it isn’t worth a straw to me unless I have 
I swear to you that when you left 
the light life 


the joy and sweetness of life 


you. 
at 

and all 
I'd rather be 
with you than be a king outside without 
And Tm glad that | : 


Carlists have captured us.” 


me Burgos all of went 


out, 
here in thi 


left me. ; prison 


you, 


these devils of 


] 


As Ashby spoke these words in a lov 


Dolores 
] 


held 
tight in his arms, pressed to his quick 
heart 


away from him, in spite of 


fervid, excited whisp¢ r, he 


throbbing nor could she draw 


her shrinking 
back. In fact, the poor little thing did 
not to have the 

from him, for the end of 


head 


seem will to get away 
it was that her 
fell down le Iplessly on his breast, 
hn to ery. 
‘I—think—it’s—cruel,”’ 
‘cruel in you!” 

Ashby pressed her more closely to his 
heart in the 
lz 


cissed away her tears. 


same ‘‘ecruel’” manner, and 


ched 


‘* You're not kind to me at all,” si 
Dolores. 
To this observation Ashby made no re 
ply, thinking, perhaps, that at that mo- 
ment words were of no particular use. 

its 
‘‘and I did not think you 
unkind—” 

To this z 


acts that were more eloquent than 


very cruel,” repeated Dolores, 


would be so 
shby’s answer was, as be fore, 
by 
words. 
‘*Dolores,” said he, as soon as he wa 
to 
you had not come, I really think I should 
have killed myself.” 
* Did you really feel so badly 
Dolores, in a tender voice. 


able express himself coherently, ‘if 


‘*My heart ached,” said Ashby; ‘it 
ached for the sight of you. Do you know 
what heart-ache is, 
know what it is to hunger and 


darling? Do you 


thirst and 
long and yearn after some one ?” 
Dolores sighed. but 


her head rested more closely on Ashby’s 


1] ab.2 
She said nothing, 


breast, and one little hand stole timidly 


up and was laid lightly on his shoulder. 
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mu know anything about such | recalling the days at Val neia. bef 
dolores ?” persisted Ashby. knew she was so dear, and the ] 
said Dolores, in a scarce audible | bliss of life I have now. I could |y 


ill | ,’ | ing to die, and could even die ¢] 
up as though trying to | darling, darling Dolores, if I « 


i 


1G 


e his face he gloom, ‘who was it?” | with your hand in mine.” 
‘Who ws t ? What a question ! Ashby was going on farther 


You! you, darling! you, Dolores! pleasing strain when suddenly. and 
‘Not the English maiden ?” she asked. | out a moment’s warning, Dolores 


She !” said Ashby, contemptuously spring and vanished. 
‘she is a doll—a butterfly a kitten ! Ashby stood confounded, Tl 


if 


nothing—a poor creature with no} stared all around. Then he called 


ven her beauty | her: 
prettiness. There is no soul in ‘Dolores! Dolores! Don’t leave) 


e, no lightning in her glance.” | <A voice came back through the ¢ 
‘And who ha ul in her face and}  *‘ H-s-s-s-h! Imust notstay any lor 
ue 


asked Dolores, But shall I never see you again 


‘Certainly; I willcome soon, and 
“ho You! you, my darling, dark- | you the passageway.” 
eyed Dolores ! you, with your deep, un ** Where are you?” 
homable, glowing, soul-lit eyes. that ** Never mind—good-night!” 
‘to my inmost heart, and make me **Oh, Dolores, wait—one word 
at the recollection.” ‘** Be quick !” said Dolores, and ] 
**And won't you say that all again?” | now sounded nearer. 
said Dolores ; ‘‘and won't you say that ‘You will see me again ?” 
about the English maid? I love to hear} in tones of entreaty. “ You will n 
you call her names.” }and leave me all alone? You 
his with the innocence | leave me in this way? I may be 
and frank simplicity of a child. | away from this room, Dolores, or you 


‘She is a baby!” said Ashby ; ‘the ] be taken to another room; and then 


Dolores said t 


English maiden—a mere baby ! She can] can you get to me? Show me how 
} 
i 


smile, and smile, and be silly. Her|came here. You might do that much 
] { 


desire is to find some one who will| me. Only think what dangers there 

She can only live in the sun-| Dolores paused a moment. 

butterfly ! She has no * Well,” said she, ‘‘ only promis 
rt. no soul! She is a doll to be looked thing.” 

t she can give no return. Sheis a]  ‘* What ?” 

that thinks of nothing but play. | ‘That you will not try to visit n 
as for me, I give all my heart and | That would be dangerous. Others 
ve to a girl I know, who is no | with me.” 
fai ther friend, but one who has ‘*T will not; I promise—except, of 
lung to me when others were false, who | course, in case of the greatest necessity.’ 
is come to me in my darkness and my ‘Tf you do,” said Dolores, ‘‘ I shall thir 


+ 


spair, so that my dungeon has become | that you have not come for me; I s] 


+ 


aven, and this dark night is the} think it is for the English maiden. And 
st time of my life. And this girl | now, come; I will show you the way.” 
his, my Spanish girl, is my idol andmy | Once more Dolores appeared through 
I adore her, for I know that she | the gloom. 
stands ready to give up all for my sake, | 
and to lay down her very life for me. | 
Never. never in all my life have I known CHAPTER XXVIII. 
anything like the deep, intense, vehe a) 
‘ craving, yearning, devouring love IN WHICH ** HIS MAJESTY” FALLS IN LOVE. 
at I feel for her. It even makes me Mrs. RUSSELL’s position was a very p 
nile to think how feeble and contempti- | culiar and a very trying one. From the 
ble other feelings have been in compari- | remarks of ‘‘ his Majesty” she had reason 
son with this. I want no other occupa- | to believe that her beloved yet unfortu 
tion than to spend all my hours recalling | nate husband had been found guilty of 
all that my darling love has ever said—in | treason against that august monarch, an 
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} 


peen executed. At t] 
s Most Sacred Majesty” had evinced 


it appeared to be a devoted attachment 


1e same time 


Now what was a high 


woman to do under sucl 


er humble self. 
d 1 circum 
Mourn over the departed one? 
st certain! that she would ever do. 

} ‘his Majestv” and the 


Should she turn a deaf 


iat about 
l attentions ? 
r to that too, too eloquent toncue, 


[ 
i tl herself 
Be 


dash 
1e crown of Spain, and busy 
nay ailing regrets for the lost one ? 
re doing so it would be well to pause 
{nd then there were other considera 
It was not the man who 
dered, but the King. It w 
feelings which she must regard, but 
being of Spain, the good of Eu 
the humanity 
ild it not be better that the throne 
in should be filled by a virtuous Eng 
woman than by some frivolous Conti 
Would it be better 


e Queen of Spain should emul 


must | 


ye 


as not her 


17 


and interests of 


of 


tal princess ? not 


th ite 
domestic graces of a Victoria than the 
follies Should 


now, out of selfish private grief, 


ipt ‘lla? 
di 
ve Spain of such an inestimable boon ? 
Would Eng 
rld ? ould 


ould Spain forgive her? 
12 Nay, would the w 
forgive herself ? 

“Nay, nay,” 

not a ti 


t ever li 


l 
C 


she said to ] Lf. “thas 
° ? J 
me for weakness. My 
‘entombed in the gr 


r lost Johnny; yet state reasons con 
id. Iean not 
Yes, thou 


thine; 


me to bestow my har 
=t the cry of stricken Spain. 
al wooer! take my hand—it is th 
a 


id my only sorrow is that I can not yet 
vive thee all this stricken heart. Yet pa 
tience, fond one; it may all be thine in time 


all.” 


tie was surprised to observe an un 


all 

] 
wonted dignity suddenly come over Mrs. 
Russell. She informed that 
son“that she needn't eal] 
now, but ‘‘ Madame,” or 
proceeded to drop mysterious hints, from 
which Katie’s quick wit soon gathered the 
whole of the facts of the case. 

Katie exulted so in this discovery that 
she felt happier than ever in her life be 
fore, and her only trouble was that she 


I 
Ni 


young per- 
her ‘* Auntie” 


‘*Senora,” and 


had no one to whom she might tell this. 


However, she did the best she could, and | 


set herself to the task of confirming Mrs. 


Russell in her views and intentions; in 


which she was so suecessful that the lat 


herself as almost 


ter began to imagine 


12] 


and when Katie 


already on the throne: 
addressed her as 


hot 


once or twice accidently 

your Majest 

check her. 
Another visit from ‘' 

Mrs. Russell lik 

ered. | | 


On this oecasion, as before, t 
myst 


ist monarch came He wasin] 


} 


. 41 } } 
the ¢g ( 1\uaV «did 


\ 


0 alone. 
cood humor, and smelled stro1 


ke He be 


complime nting 


van, in a strain of gal 


the |] 


the 1adies 


PY sé 
in ¢ 
their numerous charms 
*Yez oughtn't to be kept here 


| ‘his Maj sia 


an Ki 
lf ‘ud be the proud man to let ye 


yt 


iy,” said 


LOecK 


avin 
9 1 } } 
ate s decoided I don't KhOV 


in’toe s 
Mrs 
Maiestv 


stronger bonds than bolts and bars.” 


rrrie 
Ry 1] 
IVUSSCII, 


holds 
. > S 1 9 ) 

Be jabers exclaimed 
that’ 
I couldn't bate that meself, ar 


all 


‘ ] 9 le 
thats gvood N 


the ladies prisent will jou 
mint.” 
As he 


Kati ’ 


} | | 
but that young 


Spo 


the royal eye. 
‘The throne avy Spain,” 
Majesty,” ‘‘an’ tl 
i n’ all the 


majesty 


crown 
r'y'l re 
an’ an’ 
its pomp an’ power—be 
goin’ a-beggin’ in thi 
wan here that’s only 
ery bit av it.’ 


Russell here m 


hers, 1v 
Mrs 

to eateh the royal eve, | 

xed on Katie. 


\f. 


for that eve was fi 


¢ fore to-morrow 


s,”’ continued 
noon it ’ud 


annv time at all—crown an’ scept 
7 7 . a 
ne marriage ¢c 1d come 
in the mornin’, | 


an’ t 


remony ¢ 
oike Tim: 
rr 

Ilis 
An’ her 
The habits of this illustrious b 
to make odd 


talw uVs partic 


singular, and his tendency 
quotations, which were no 
ularly relevant, was not the least surpris 
ing of his ways. In this last quotation 


Mrs 


expressions 


‘veral obj ctionable 
the 


was a flattering one, for the subject of the 


ll found 


Russe 


but, on whole, the idea 


narrative was represented as ‘‘ marrying 
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a widow 
taken as a fresh proof of ** his Majesty's” 
devotion 
‘Yez mustn't think,” continued ‘* his 
Majesty,” ‘‘that there’s anny lack av our 
ry l attintion to yez because yez haven't 
got much to brag av in the way av food; 
n the same box meself; 
an’ it isn’t much at all at all I can get 
here except mutton, an’ it’s meself that ’ud 


begorra! I'm i 


give all the mutton in Spain for a bit ava 
pratie, Howandiver, I hope to get some 
lish by to-morrow mornin’. If we cud 


only get a taste av a few praties there'd 
be nothin’ wantin’; for 


I little I axes 
An’ little I Ww i 

If others Ww t luxuries, let ’en 
For praties and fish 
Mak in iigant ¢ 

If only | whiskey to v 


These and other cheerful remarks of a 
general nature 
Majesty” 


true. the roval eye Was fixed exclusively 


were addressed by “* his 


to the company at large. It is 


on Katie, and therefore the royal remarks 
were probably 


le to her. 


so many etforts to do the 
agreeab But that young lady 
persistently evaded the royal eye; and as 
Dolores was disrewarde d altogether, it was 
natural enough that Mrs. Russell should 
appropriate all the royal remarks and 
make the necessary replies. 

‘Ah, sire! 
very funny! 
thus ?” 

‘All av thim 
thim. 


your ‘ Royal Majesty’ is so 
Are all the crowned heads 
ivery mother’s son av 
An’ they're an illigant lot. But 
it’s meself that bates the whole 
lot, out an’ out. 


moind this 
Ye know, I'm not only 
King av Spain, but heir to the crown av 
France.” 
said Mrs. Russell. 
‘**Divil a loie I’m tellin’,” said ‘* his Maj- 
esty.” ‘‘It'’s thrue, so itis. Im nixt av 
kin to Henri Cing that’s Chambord, ye 
know. The Count av 


+ > } 
not Bourbon. 


‘Ts it possible ? 


Paris is Orleans, 
I'm Bourbon, begorra! An 
whin Chambord doies, an’ the nixt revo 
lution takes place in France, I'll march 
on Paris an’ give pace to that unhappy 
counthry. An’, be jabers! [ll take me 
woife wid me, an’ we'll live in Paris, an’ 
Til get her the most illigant dhresses, an’ 


coort coschumes, an’ bonnets, an’ boots, 


an’ laces, au’ gims, an’ jools, that iver anny | 


woman wore. The Quane ay Spain ‘ll be 
the Quane av France too; an’ what's 


more, she'll be the quane av beauty an’ 





’; and this little circumstance was | fashion, an’ the ex-Empress Eugénie ’ 


——_—__________ 


ll be 


nowhere. She'll be forgotten.” 


It was thus that the royal wooer { 


led 


| to dazzle Katie’s imagination: but what 


|; ever the effect on her may have been. 


| alone, 


is certain that Mrs. Russell experienc: 
the full effect of the dazzling visions y 
those words were intended to eal] up 
* An’ now,” said “his Majesty,” start 
ing up, ‘we must be off. We've got bus} 
ness. But we hope to see yez soon 
have it all arranged. Whisper, darlint 
and he bent down his royal head close 
to Mrs. Russell's tingling ear— 


a 


hic 
LIC) 


an 


‘whisper, 
jool: I'm wantin’ to have a discoors \ id 
ye—somethin’ important; I must see vy 
It’s ill convaynient just now, a 

I don’t want to be overheard. Tl 

till the gyerruls are aslape, an’ I'll luk in 
Yell moind, will ye? This night, jool.” 

** Ah, sire—ah, ‘ your Majesty,’” sighed 
Mrs. Russell, ‘* Um ready ; why not now 

** W his-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-ht! shure ye'll spoil 
all, so ye will. Only moind—to-night!” 

‘Ah, sire, D]l never forget 
never!” 

‘‘Thin moind to be on the lukout.” 
said ‘this Majesty’; and with these 
markable words he retreated, leaving Mrs. 
Russell in a state of mind which, as t 


hever 


“can better be imagined 


novelists Say, 


| than deseribed.” 


——>—_—_. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOW HARRY PAYS ANOTHER VISIT, AND 
MEETS WITH A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
Harry's loneliness was by no means al- 

leviated at finding that Katie was so near. 

It was, indeed, rather aggravated, for to 


| our light-hearted friend it seemed intoler- 
| able that Katie should be so near and yet 


so far. She was separated from him by 


| only a few paces, and yet he was com 


| pelled to keep away from her. 


Torun 


| the risk of discovery was not to be thought 


of. By day it was necessary to put up 
with his solitude as best he might. He 
did not lose sight of the probability that 


he was watched. The discovery of that 


| passageway made it seem not unlikely that 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| this castle in Spain was honeycombed with 


passages ; its ponderous walls a sham; that 
these massive stones served merely as a 
blindtoconceal innumerable hiding-places 
and secret chambers. 


He was sure now 
that these walls had ears, and perhaps eyes 
also; and therefore he determined to do 
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al 


ich could lead to he 
th evening came, and 
in to breathe Treel\ He 
ed on paying another visit 
the earliest) possible moment 
it she would be expecting him 
hot be asleep tl S time Phere 
Lhings which he wished to say 
he Wished to persuade 
nto the passavewayv hers 
orable opportun t\ sO 
ee one another more Trequently 
s about nine ocloeck when Harry 
the passageway 
e root belng@ 1ilu 
by the struggling moon ams 
iong the passavewav ah idiie 
at the other ch There 
and waited id Va ied 


he became awar Ot some one 


He LAVOE A LOW 


vhisper was returned 
thus he de SCE rice ad sOtt 
Katie herself was there 
ecting him 
1] | ’ 
are all asleep, shi sald 


come here to see 


ittle pet! You k 1eW Ld come 


ougit Vou might, Vou Kno 
s day has been so horribly lone 
lL thought it would neverend. Se 
cant we manage to run away I 
l could find some way out But 
re chilly This air is damp, and there 
bad draught down the chimney 
; 


into the corner of the room 


> } 
But, oh, do be very, very cautious 


Holding her hand, Harry went 


+} 


nto the room, and drew her with him 


suletly as possible, till thev reached a 


r of the room on the right of the 
place This corner was all shrouded 


loom, so that if the slee pers had awak 


ed they could have seen nothing Here 


e two found themselves quite secure for 


Lime being: and as all the room was 
rfectly silent, they were not afraid to 
ime their stealthy whispers 

Have vou been lone ly to day, Katie 
ced Harry, in a tender voice 

Oh, a little.” 

‘A little!” repeated he, in a reproach 


i tone 


But there’s been such an awful lot of 


in, said Katie; ‘‘ ve been almost burst 
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‘an 
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Such horrors 


vou talk ¢ 


What wi 
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be the Tate of th 


Whi 


needn't 


vou poor fool sti boy 
scold vO Ol SO l don't lye 


Trieore 
Ma JEST) 


heve 


than you are 


OnIV sala 


autre and 


Thinks that 


MAKES 


said Harry 


is 


aeath, 
a thing 


that 


think ol 


as Tharriage ! 


SaVvs It Is love 


{ { 
Put sl 


hot 


It, ate 


state 


hie AVS 


Mary \) 


alte? 


een OF Scots 


Botlwe 


hea } 
state 


Isbandads 
from 
Qh, g 


ood 


motives ol POLICY 


heavens ! 


said Harry, 
ality 


W LLOsE 
sense of honor and loy and atfeetion 
n of 1 


ANC ¢ COMMMOTL Geceney, 


Ve Was ULLErIY 
} } 
a revelation and she 
seemed such a quiet, good, well 
sort ofa pe rson! 
she means well now,” said Katie 


to for the 
good of Spain and the world generally.’ 


\t this Harry He 


She savs her marriage be 


IS 


was silent eould 


ll Miah s 


it 
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find no more*words to express 
Besides although all the 
and 


ONS 


exclamations 
uttered with as White 


LOW a 


”) 
vere th Ca 
is fone as were cor 
is excited Feelimgs, stril thre 
HOSE thah Was WIs¢ mder t 


stances, and there were signs t 
thie sleepe rs were restless J 
ittracted the attention of thy 


interrupted their conversatio 
heavy sighs from a remote 
room showed that some one 


akKlhg 


CO? 


and this warning force 
keep silence for some time \t 
\ and Harry 


us still, ventured 
avaln 
Oh, Katie.” said 


he, **« 


with that wretched 


in 
something 


No. said Katie 


HlaKeSs 


Lyn sure 
vy oonly her worse. She 


“vour Maj 
Harry 


now to address her as 
f She's mad said 
itterly mad.’ 


‘Well, she’s vot some ore: 


tell. As 

as leaving the last time he 
very 
[ove 


Which she 


won t 


» kep 
mysterious Whispering 

all 
in 
vrave A a 
And the fi 


Ubi ¢ 
doesn't know that it’s me, and not 


been teasing her dav to 
What they were 


the 
appre aching 


but Vain 


ClOSe AS 


His Maye Sty “means.” 

You! 

indifferent way 
“Why 


Oh. don't you see ¢ 


Oh, Katie, don’t talk 


You are 
Oh, 
hunt alone the passave 
sure Ill find something 
there must be a way out.” 

But 


‘h in his power weon 


to-n 


| Mh 


I don’t want to go,” 


kx 
that is, not just vet 


sald 
Not want to vo 7 
‘*No, not till J more { 


have some 
and see how this is going to end 


Dut 
Here Katie stopped abruptly and ¢ 
Harry 
at the same instant started, and both: st 


peering into the dark, and listening att: 
ively 


ed Harry’s arm convulsively. 


Kor there had come a sudden noise 
It was a very peculiar and a very st 
ling It was alow, shuffling so 
f some one moving stealthily, anc 
came from the direction of the fire pl ice 
the very place where Harry’s retreat wou 
lie in case of discovery. 


horse, 


as (¢ 


lie But now that re 
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‘ut off: and ther here he « 


WhO perhaps Vas poss 
ick. Harry's only thoug 

POO had Deel entered 

scovered, upon whicl 


ee come throug 


flow many there could not 
( could do nothing Ves ble 

stand still and \ teh soon 
r}it others would 


¢ produced, and ce 


rhe said Harry 


Its one of thre 


answer thrilled 
the listener 


if you are lost 


ng this. she clasped both her hands 
is arm, and held it tight 


ry stood erect, vigilant, staring 


CHAPTER XXX 
SEVERAL OF OUR FRIENDS FIND THEM 
VES IN A MOST EXTRAORDINARY SIT 
ATION his fa 
Harry stood. with his retreat e¢ lost wi 
gy into the darkness, wh ¢ And now 
hg to him, awaited the re Harr 
pected every minute 
be produced and everything r 
But the lights did not come 


CGIsSCOVERPS Was dk laved The re 


and hot mow 


oc overcon 
1 pause, during which Harry wait 
fter whiehthe sliding. shuffling sounds his arm rou 
imeneed COLSCLOUS 

ev now came nearel Then came While her 


footfall very And ther 
too, and very cautious The new ‘was Ashby 


er, the supposed pursuer, whoever he 


sound of a= stealthy 


the beauty 
is, seemed now to be in the 


room, and | then was not this 
ously advancing \s ve 


t he was! had come here to see Dolores 
er the shadow, and was theref } 


ore in Was making this venture 


phe \ 
ein the gloom; but le Was approach 


through thie Passage war 
the place where the moonbeams fell 


He had pron 
ere he might be seen Harry noted | not t 


PY exer pt hh 
s, and wondered how many more. of 


hecessity had 
i there might be Katie also looked | he cone] 
how, and stood liste hey Both ol lestlIon, ana 
se were Waiting for a chance to sepa The room seem 
le f possible Katie to go back to her | He 
n place, and Harry to fly back t 


had come ado 


his | littie noise, and 


from the dark recesses 
t length the advancing figure reached | The corners of the room 
e place where the moonbeams fell, and | ness, but t} ‘Was 
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the moonbeams Having 
cveneral view, Ashby could do 
| vo forward: and this he 
every one is asleep, 


happy luc KK he would 


Vas hol asleep 
been asleep at all 
vranted that the beau 
in the land of forget 
had never im her life 
hiistaken Dolores 
and had been engaged 
‘ulations whieh made 
‘Pp lmpossi ble vas nothing less than 
tplah Ol escape, over Whieh her DUS) brain 
Was occupied, and there were certain diffi 
eulties about it, througwh whieh she eould 
not see her wav clearls It was over these 
that she was puzzling her brain when her 
attention was roused by certain strange 
movements in the room 
These were first, the movements. ot 
Katie as she to the fire-place and 
waited there 
Secondly, the movements of Harry as 
he shutHed down to Katie’s side 
Thirdly, the preliminary whisperings of 


Harry and Katie 


Fourthly, the movements of these two 


re-place into the corner of the 

Prorwotn 
Kifthlyv, their continuous whisperings, 
1) 


times were so animated that 


IK hy SOLE 
they night have wakened any sleeper 
Over all this Dolores was deeply acl 
tated Who, she asked herself. was this 
visitor to Katie It could be one, and 
one only That one was Ashby She 
had shown him the way He alone knew 
il He had promised her not to come, but 
he had broken his word and had come 
And why Not for her, but for this Eng 
lish maiden! There were these two now 
plotting ind Vhispering In her presence, 
and that too after Ashby had disowned 
with seorn this Enelish maiden, and had 
spoken such words to her! What could 
she do now Kor such outraged love, 
such treachery, and such intolerable in 
sult, what revenge could suttice 7 
Revenge! Yes. nothing less than re 
venge! Kor Dolores was not one of those 
tender and sensitive creatures who could 
lie down and die under a cruel wrong 
Her ardent Southern nature was roused 
to fury, and she remained there motion 


hand AWav now went all thou 
flight with Ashby Vengeance 4 
mained for her to think of 
full and complete, which SHO 
both Ashby and the KEnetlish 
What this vengeance was to be 
she could not think of as vet 
knew that in order to make it as 
complete as possible it would bye 
sary to think it all over from ey 
of view 

In this anuable frame of mi 
Was Waiting and liste hing s 

by every new whisper 

ishing her own rage all the 
ioment until at length she been 
ually aware of a sound proceed 
another quarter, and hot conune fro 
twow hisperers in the corner at al 
Was some one in the fire-place—soni 
comer who had approached by that 
What did this mean? Who could t] 
Did others know of the secret Passage 
If so, then her surroundings were 
different from what she had s Ipposes 
her whole course of action would 
be changed 

Dolores watched, and at 
figure of the new-comer quite disti 
the moonlight, vet not so distinet 
enable her to ascertain who it was 
idea was so firmly fixed in her mind t 
the first Comer was Ashby that she co 
only suppose this new visitor to be one 
the Carlists, perhaps “‘his Majesty 
self 

Meanwhile this new-comer had b 
stealthily moving along, and Dolor 
watched and listened. Now was the 
Which she might seize, if she chose, as 1 
time for vengeance If this was real 
one of the Carlists, above all, if this 
“huis Majesty,” she might have sweet 
venge by denouncing the false traitor As 
by on the spot, before he could escape 
would be sweet to see the dismay of 
traitor when thus discovered undei 
own eyes. Still, even in that hour of 
madness and her fury, she felt that befo 
taking the irrevocable step and denou 
cing Ashby it would be necessary to 
perfectly sure. So Dolores waited 

Meanwhile Ashby in his progress 
passed beyond the place where Dolor 
was, and had traversed more than half t 
apartment. At this moment he was 
fault, and felt anxious to know where 


less, but like some wild beast ready to | direct his way. He thought the best wa 


start from its lair when the prey is at 


would be to try first if Dolores was awak« 
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Wid re ilsion of fee ne took place She 


had been mistaken—the first visitor was 

Ashby Ashby was not false. He was 

He had come, but he had come for 

It was her name that he 

In that sudden revulsion of feel 

ilmost shouted for joy She start 

regardless of evervthing but 

her Ow 7 was about to steal toward 

Ashby. w sudde nly she Was arrested in 
her attempt 

There arose another sound from some 
one near the door 

Here, here,” said a whisper—** here ] 
ttn How long vou've been! 

Ashby heard this voice, and thinking: it 
vas Dolores’ hurried there. Dolores heard 
it, understood Ashbv’s action. and sank 
down in consternation and despair. Katie 
and Harry heard it, and thought it was 

his Majestv’’ on lis wav to Mrs. Russell 
And they thought that others of ** his 
Majesty's” followers were in the chimney. 

Ashby saw a hgeure dimly defined in 


gloom. It was indistinguishable. He 


THE BRIT 


OW deep and tender was the love 
| | with which the first American colo 
nists looked back to their early home! 
Many proofs of this might be cited from 
their writings, but I know of none quite 
sO eloque nt as that burst of impassioned 


feeling in a sermon by William Hooke 


cousin and afterward chaplain of Oliver 


Cromwell vho came to America about 
1636. and preac hed this discourse at Taun 
ton, July 3, 1640, under the title, ** New 
Englands Teares for Old Knoland’s 
Keares.” This whole production is mark 
ed by a learning and elog ience that re 
mind us of one who may have’ been 
Hooke’s fellow-student at Oxford, Jeremy 
Taylor; indeed it contains a description of 
a battle which, if Taylor had written it, 
would have been quoted in every history 
of English literature until this day And 
in this sermon the clergyman thus speaks 
of the mother-country 
oO Land that claimes our name 
wee are distinguished from all the 
World by the name of English. 
te breathit “ry that wee eall 
1 ul Sovereigne but King Charles, not 
Lawes of any Land have civilized us but Eng 
land’s: there is no Nation that calls us Coun 


trey-men but the English. Brethren! Did wee 


took it for Dolores So he fold 
figure fondly in his arms, and the 
reciprocated to the fullest extent 

Oh, my own love and darling! 
Ashby, in Spanish 

Mrs. Russell understood not a 
Spanish. She thought, however 
‘his Majesty’ could express hime 
freely in that language it was cert 
quite natural for him to use it: vet 
seem rather unfair to her to come 
and talk love and use endearing « 
sions In an unknown tongue. °* T{ 
esty seemed very eloquent and st 
agitated, vet Mrs. Russell could not 
out what he said, nor had she a chan 
explain 

Kor in the midst of all this ther 
curred a new interruption. This 
sound of a key turning in the door 
door opened immediately behind M 
Russell, and a soft voice said, in fan 
tones and ina husky whisper 

W his-s-s-s-sht, darlin’—are ve awa 

thin? Sure I hope the gverruls are aslap 


SH YOKE 


not there draw in our first breath ? 

the Sunne first shine there upon ou 
Did not that Land first beare us, ever 
pleasant Island, but for sinne, 1] would say, t 
Garden of the Lord, that Paradise ? 


What changed all this deep tendern 
into the spirit that found the British v« 
detestable, and at length east it off 

There have been many other 
changes in America since that day 
American fields have been altered by 
steady advance of imported weeds at 
flowers; the buttercup, the dandelion, a1 
the ox eyed daisy displacing the anemo 
and violet. The American physique 
changed to a slenderer and more tine 
organized type; the American tempera 
ment has erowh more sensitive, more } 
ant, more adaptive; the American voi 
has been shifted to a Iigher key, perhaps 
vielding greater music when fitly trained 
Of all these changes we see the result, but 
can not trace the steps; and it is almost a 
difficult to trace the successive impulses 
by which the love of everything that was 
English was transformed into a hatred of 
the British yoke. 

Yet its beginnings may be observed in 
much that the colonists did, and in some 


things which they omitted. Within ten 
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er Hooke’s reference 
irles there was somethin 
the cool self-control Will 


of Massachusetts refrained from 


proving or disapproy 

It was equally Ww I HLISSIOME 

uned Prom) recognizing body 
Richard Cromwell, and and 
en months pass before sending thre 
tulatory address So peris! 
eC Of ehusetts 
more significant th did the 


stance When in 1660, under 
»Actof Navigation Vas passed, ‘ hh brie 


SHOULC be 


lh, thie 


that no merehandise ir protest 


oad of thre 


ted into the plantations but in Eng masts, th 
ssels navigated Dy Kno lishine the e colony £160 
England colonies simply ignored it subsided a 

Massachusetts | trouble 


annually eleeted by the people. | the Lo ! rie 


\\ hich the Nay Lie colonies COTLLEST 


it the London 


sixteen years the 


1Ol medad 


once took the oath 
\et required of him: and when =| and 
uurageous Leverett was called to ae 
for this he answered Phi Kine came as con 


n reason do no less than let us e in 1675 a 
r liberties and trad colonists made for 


\ setts 


for we 
OW) inet assertion tothe King 


this large plantation of our 
any contribution from ing 
Act of land were bounded 


fleet |) and did not reach 


e, without their lovalty 
crown. Four vears after the 


ition, im 1664, the Enelish 


it roval CODLNISSIONeCrPS to Boston 


reason for this COLONES 
Instructions aiming at farther ag being represented inert 


great dignity in followed the long contest 


ession: and there was 
response of the General Court 
Endicott. October 30 


made While Edward Randolph 
phistophe CS Was Const 


\ Det ( Viet 


knowes gormng | 


uigh Governor 
The all-knowing God he 


i poore and 
ina corner of the world, without he Atlanti 
man Wee came not) having 


e great things pressed thi 


reatest ambition is to line fresh comp 


ce to God or 
wilderness to seek necessit 
ourselves, and if anv come after vs to ras absolutely neces 
e them heere, they will be disappoint service Of the crown 
| of contests has been 


Mr. Charles Deane 


They then declare that to vir 
adem inds of the COMMISSION erS 


to destroy their own liberties, |) and clearnes 
pressiv. wuaranteed to their | world-w 


SLUT 
itiory th 


ne, and dearer than their brough upon thie 
Phe commissioners visited other colo little 
es and then returned to Boston, wher 

v announced that thev should hold a | to take ( 
of Captain Thomas and = the Opposition 


M., | leastin New Eneland 


1683 rdidressed 


rt at the house 
Breedon on Hanover Street. at 9 A 


May 24, 1665 It happened that a brother 


crease Mather, in 
ficer of Captain Breedon, one Colonel | meeting in opposit such demand 
10 had come over with the | and openly counsel it they should 

Vhen \hab asked 


lying ill with | return Nabot! 
ttheyvy would not 


urtwright, wl 
mmissioners, was. then 
e gout at this same house At eight in | for his vinevard, tha 

morning a messenger of the General | up the inheritance of their f. 
It must be remembered 


Court appeared beneath the window, blew 
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He pow hat W 
SLUPPrISE¢ ] q ve scheme 


Vso slliple a process as the hid 


1! i! Cfonneecticut charter ina hollo \ 
tree b William Wadsworth but an al 
most Vital pnportance was attached in those 
‘ ic tal possession of the ist. 1 

is considered the most moment 

Lord Chancellor's duties 
he had his name 


IV Canece | and ob 


King's letters patent under the 
ble nce, altho igh the old char 
Massachusetts was vacated Octo 
1684. 1t has alwavs been doubted 
vvers Whether this was ever legally 
as the old charter never 

ed, and hanes intaet in the of 
Massachusetts Secretary of State 

In 1686 came the new Gov 
colomies—not the dreaded 

vho had been fully ex 


less formidable Sir Edmund 


foretaste Of the proy iInecial life 

from the merely colonial was 
in the short-lived eareer of Sir Edmund 
\ 


among the plain Americans; his servants 


nadros He came, a brilliant courtier, 


wore gay liveries: Lady Andros had the 
first coach seen in Boston He was at dif 
ferent times Governor-General of Massa 
s. Rhode Island, New Hampshire 

icut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Kvervwhere he was received 
everywhere this was 

pered b the feeling that it might 
been worse, for it might have been 

Yet there was exceeding frank 

vay the colonists met their 

When he visited Hart 

Connecticut, for imstance, he met 
Hooker one morning, and said, ** I 
suppose all the good people of Connect 
fasting and praying on my ac 

The doctor replied, ** Yes; we 

This kind goeth not out but by 


fasting and prayer.’ ”’ And it re 
not merely these methods, but son 
more, to eject Sir Edmund. at haus 
the colonies 

The three years sv 
Andros accustomed 
American colonists t 
tween themselves and Kneeland 
Where the old relation was not « lisa) 
form it was changed in feeling | 
nies Which had seemed most se cure 
self-government were lable at ai 
ment to become mere roval provinces 
deed, they were officially informed t 
Majesty had decided to unite unde) 
eovernment “‘all the Enelish r") 
in America, from Delaware Bay to 
Scotia,” though this was not rea 
le mpted Yet charters were take nou 
almost at random, colonies were d 
or united without the consent of the 
habitants, and the violation of the 
of local government was every wher 
Sut in various ways, directly or ind 
vy, the purposes of Andros were thwart 
Vhen the English revolution of 
came, his power fell without a blow 
he found himself in the hands of the 1 
ious men of Boston The day had pas 
by when English events could be mer 
ignored, and so every colony proclai 
with joy the accession of William 
Mary Such men as Jacob Leisles 
New York, Robert Treat, in Connecti 
and the venerable Simon Bradst. 
how eighty sever vears old 
chusetts, were at once recognized 
leaders of the people. There was s 
temporary disorder, joimed with high hop 
but the colonies never really reaained 
they had lost, and henceforth held, mo 
or less distinetly, the character of pr 
inces until they took their destiny 
after, into their own hands It nec 
almost a century to prepare them fort 
event, not only by their increasing sens 
erievance, but by learning to stretch 
their hands to one another. 

With the fall of the eolonial chart 
fell the New England confederacy t 
had existed from 1643 There were ot 
plans of union: William Penn formed 
very elaborate one in 1698; others labo 
ed afterward in pamphlets to modify 
plan or to suggest their own. On n 
different occasions, between 1684 and 1751 
three or more colonies met in council, p 
resented by their Governors or by thei 
commissioners, to consult on internal at 
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never 
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claimed independence; nor 


etines for a lone time 
rm in the minds of the British minis 


The new jealousies that arose re 


ted rather to 
in to the form of government 


It is necessary to remember that even 


commercial restrictions 


colonial days, while it was of the great 
t importance that the British law-makers 
ould know all about the colonies, there 


as to 


YOKE 


was on their part ey 
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American 

how lmipresses the t 
England When 
America by 
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Pron land 
for amusemen 
tells us vas not un 
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| f New 
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matter 


state 
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swept away from all just policy by some 
ingry tale told by Randolph or Andros 
The prevalent British feeling toward the 
colonies Was one of inditt rence. broken 
ouly by outbursts of anger and spasms of 
commercial selfishness 
The event vhieh startled the British 
ministry from this indifference was the 
taking of Louisburg in 1745. This sue 
cess mav lave been, as has been asserted, 
only a lueky accident: no matter, it star 
ed not only America, but Europe. That 
i fortress deemed impregnable by French 
engineers, andamply garrisoned by French 
soldiers, should have been captured by a 
mob of farmers and tishermen this rave 
| for reflection Every one knows 
f Louisburg,” wrote James 
In the consultations of 
Voltaire, in writing 
ous XV heads the chap 
umities of France with this 
declares that the mere undet 
an enterprise showed of 
aw COMUINUnNILV Was capable when 
inited the spirit of trade and of war. The 
f Louisbure, he savs. was not due 
abinet at London, but solely to the 
daring of the New Kneland traders (°" ce 
fot Le fruit de la hardie sse cle smarchands 
(le la Nouvelle Angleterre But while 
ling inspired on the European con 
t 


nent was one of respect, that created in 


England was mingled with dread Was, 


then, the child learning to do 
parent? And certainly the etfeet 
minds of the Americans looked 
thine but the deve lopmie nt of | 
\lready the colonies, from Masszc 
to Virginia, were eagerly plan 
conquest of Canada, they to f Wl 
whole land force and Great Brita 
fleet—a project which failed thro 
fears of the British ministry. The 
of Bedford, then at the head of the 
service, frankly objected to it be 
the independence it might ereats 
provinces, when they shall see 
themselves so great an army POSSESst 
so great a COUnLPS by rnght of cong 
And the Swedish traveller, Peter K 
writing three years later from New \ 
put the whole matter yet more cle 
thus: ‘** There is reason for doul 
whether the King, if he had the po 
would wish to drive the French fi 
their possessions in Canada. The } 
lish government has therefore reaso 
regard the French in North Americ: 
the chief power that urges their col 
to submission.” Any such impress 
were naturally confirmed by the fact 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the s 
year when Kalm wrote, provided for 


mutual restoration of all conquests 


the indignant American colonists s 
Louisburg go back to the French 

The trouble was that the British 
ernment wished the colonies to unite s 
ficiently to check the Freneh designs 
not enough to assert them own po 
Thus the ministry positively encourag 
the convention of delegates from: the Ne 
England colonies and from New Yo 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland which 
at Albany, by a happy coincidence of dat 
on July 4, 1754. It was in this con 
tion that Franklin began that cours 
national influenee which was so long c 
tinued, and brought forward his famo 
representation of the snake dismember 
with the motto, ** Unite or Die.”  H 
showed also his ewreat power of organiz ! 
and harmonizing public movements 
carrying through the convention a | 
for a council of forty-eight members d 
tributed among the different colonies 
having for its head a royal presiding off 
cer with veto power, All the delegates 
except those from Connecticut, sustaine 
the plan; it was only when it went to the 
several colonies and the British ministry 
thatit failed. Its failure in these two direc 
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ttle power, and Lhe Kine s Coun 
It fail 
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Me 


ahi W 


sed feeling of separate 
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such a pl 
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» toward the American Union 


1e afterward put there 


sti 


shrinking 


mSCLOUSs 


COLonles whieh had t 
halé 


hall a 


ad separate 


n 1700 had century la 


n to thirteen Delaware, after 
een merged in Pennsy| 
parated from it in 1703: North 

olina were permanently divided 


No 


Was 


Vallla, Was 


and 


ioe 


Georgia Was settled in 1 
foundation ; it 
Brit 


ember of Parliament 


id a nobler 


vy its founder—: ish general 
expressly as 
re { » poor debtors and other unfor 


the colony was named Georgia in 


viven to 


King, but it 
tri 


of the Was 


yprietors “in ist for the poor, 


s seal had a family of silk-worms 
ie motto, ** Not for yourselves” (Size 
mv vobis Oglethorpe always kept 
the 
either slavery or 
But 


there to his principles, and the colo 


Ship with Indians; he refused 


nit ardent spirits 


it eolony. his SLUCCEASSOLPS did 


s small and weak up to the time of 


Kn 


( erowth of the colonies asa W hole 


coming separation from vland 


stron Banerott esti 
1754 at 1 


eS ind 260.500 eolored, make 


a half ( 


and steady 


s their numbers in 185,000 


al] 
ali 


t million and ‘ounting 


‘'s only, Massachusetts took the 


pulation : both raees 


eounting 


‘Some few towns ¢ xeept d 


all 


to 


Die 


s of the 


after we are 
Nova 
¢ 


people Of 


ClhsSOm SOOn 


earth, from Seotia 


We area 


rs, scattered over an 


Florida eultl 


Immense terri 


communicating with each other by 


us of good roads and navigable rivers, 
ted by the silken bands of mild govern 


all respecting the laws without 
because they are 


ling their power, 


colonies had all been com 
the Brit 


voke would have been easy It w: 


ed of peaceful agriculturists, 
is 


the commercial colonies that the ex 


ONS of the home vrovernment bore most 


erely, and hence it was that the East 


BRITISH 


YOKE 


Were vu 
\n Kel 

nh at 

Viscetlany 


Vo ¢ 


most from oppression 
cal economist of 1690 
in the Harlefan 
that there 


\imerica 


OUS\ 


t 
{ lasses 


bana 


ind 
KEEP ANXIOUS 


{ 


colonies Which dis} 
ith Enel 

threatened in time: i 

\\ hie nh Ame 


and 


miter | 


peted mid 1hh 


and 


enee thererrom 


be so peopled CLVILIZed 


into king vrote Sir Th 


about the same time they 


have so little reg ird of their 


to ae knowleda ho subjection 


All the 


\\ hich 


long series of arbitrary 


Dut the el 
to avert ft 


The Canada, by 
colonies 
the to 
that had hitherto been dead 
Such thre Navis 
Act, | 


aha 
known generally as the 


Cond 


more tmportant, on 


WilnIStry enforee obno, 


laws were 


and the sugar 


the merchants of 


York 


aimed at 
and New 
W rits of 


all 
land Out 


the 


Pigott 
and 
lLargument 


‘ame thie 


\cts of 


, 
fon 


Dee 


Wiel 
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tory Resolves” of 1764, which were the 
precursors of the “*Stamp Act.” The dis 
cussion occasioned by these measures was 
more inportant than any other immedi 
ate effect they produced; they afforded an 
academy of political education for the peo 
ple Those who had ealled themselves 
higs gradually took the name of Patri 
and from Patriots they became ** Sons 

ty Every successive measure 


idl Moc ke sot 


it onee the double chord of patriot 
} 


iat ** Liberty and prop 
+) TT ] 

became Lhe COMMON Cry The colo 

nists took the position, which is found ey 

eryvwhere in Otis s Rights of the Colonies. 

that their claims were not depe ndent on 

the validitv of their charters, but that 


heir rights as British subjects were quite 


sufficient to protect them 


Krom this time forth the antago 
increased, and it so roused and united 
people that the student wonders hoy 
happened that the actual outbreak was | 
layed so long It is quite remarkable 
view of the reeo@nized differences an 
the colonies, that there should have |x 
such unanimity intone. There was | 
lv anything to choose, in point of we 
and dignity, between the protests cht 
up by Oxenbridge Thacher in Massa 
setts, by Stephen Hopkins in Rhod 
and, by the brothers Livingston in N 
York, and by Lee and Wythe in Virg 


The Southern colonies, which = sutf 


least from the exactions of the home g 
ernment, made common cause with thos 


which suffered most. All the color 
claimed, in the words of the Virginia 


I 


\ 
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err ancient na { til 
voverned | , America | 
riot betwee 


Boston Massacre 


hn peo 


rinternal poll 


ived Trom there 
yroballon oO I r ture 
schoon 
Stamp in 17%: 
ave bee Dor al 
USOMAD LE 1h) “ngland and 
in America beea 
principle xing where 


use it in 
there 
aw moment 


epresentation 
1 then 


In Virginia 
1 Massachu 
an ** Amer 


and though only 
Tit iki 


t } 
tlie 


miles seemed SI 


test of Patrick Henry 


DY Jnames Q)tis 


Who proposed 


ress in L765, 
or to dischars 


of the thirteen colonies sent dele 
earer than ever 
st 


s brought them n 


up its 


Declaration of a custom-hor 


after 


It drew } 

Then followed, in colony miles by road 
mobs and burnings in effigy; no- | the industries 
red to act as stamp oflicer W hen thr price 

Oot \ 


the Earl of one-third 


} 
and 
for every stick 
of molasses had to 


and then 


ery barrel] 
first on the wharf at Marblehead 


reached En@land, 
“The gentleman tells us 


America is al 


rh said 


nerica is obstinate, 


BURNING OF TIE GASPEE 
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nified Oppressio 
clergyman wi 
cate war in kb 
other almost it 
America 

The Conger S< 
colony but little G 
Ing Soon represet 
meeting signihed 
colonies were al 
In Patrick Her 
opening speech 
* British oppressii 
faced the boundat 
several colonies 
tinctions betwee) 
lans, Pennsvivaniar 
Yorkers and New-] 
ers are no more 
nota Virginian, b 
Englander.’ 

There is, I think 
due tendency in the 
to exaggerate tl 
ences between the « 
and in’ bringing 
the eve of a or 
ole it is needful 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGH . 

Mew Have er how far they 
ferent, and how f: 
were one, Lagree Wit 
laboriously reshipped to Boston, or be sent | careful student, Professor Shaler, int] 
on the long road by land. But as tyran- | ing that the points of resemblance: 


ny usually reacts upon itself, the volun- the different colonies far exceeded 


all 


tary contributions which came from all points of difference. They were ma 
parts of the colonies to the suffering city | of the same English race; they were n 
did more to cement a common feeling | ly Puritans in religion ; they bor 
than vears of prosperity could have done. | them the local institutions and traditio 
this chafed and oppressed position all held slaves, though in varying prop 
if Boston awaited events, and tions On the other hand, they were s 
trv looked on Meanwhile the ject to certain variations of climate 


Continental Congress had met at) suits, and loeal institutions: but, after a 


Philadelphia,September 5, 1774, with a sole these were secondary ; the resemblance: 


view to procuring a redress of grievances, were more lmMportant 
the people of every colony pledging them The style of architecture preva ( 
selves in one form or another to abide by throughout the colonies in the early pat 


ie decision of this body In July of that of the eighteenth century gives pr 


vear, long before the thought of separation enough that the mode of living among 
took shape even in the minds of the lead- higher classes at that period must eve) 
ers, Ezra Stiles wrote this prophecy: “If where have been much the same. 1 
oppression proceeds, despotism may origi- same great square edifices, the same st: 
nate an American Magna Charta and Bill of chimneys, the same tiles, the same 1 
of Rights, supported by such intrepid and hogany stairways, and the same carvin: 
persevering importunity as even sover- are still to be seen in the old dwellings « 
eignty may hereafter judge it not wise to | Portsmouth, Newburyport, Salem, Bosto: 
withstand. There will be a Runnymede | Newport, Philadelphia, Annapolis, an: 
in America.” Such was the change from | Norfolk. When Washington came fron 
1640 to 1774; the mother-country which Mount Vernon to Cambridge as con 
{ 


to Hooke signitied paradise, to Stiles sig- mander of the American army, he occu 
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|-quarters a house resembling 
espects his OWh: and this 
of similar houses, afterward 
forv Row and extending 
rd College to Mount Auburn 
but the tvpes of the whole se stan 
nial or rather provincial houses, too 1 
1 South Pometimes t ev were 
ood, the oaken frames being Wi tl ! tott Mit-door ¢ 
f 


from England sometimes ol apart 1 1 l al Variation 


yvought fron: Seotland, sometimes | North how: much th 


ne The chief difference between stately and = cet 
Northern and Southern houses was. classes, with socia 
the chambers, being less lnportant mn thoroughly markee 
mcountry, were less ampleand com- customed to remember 
ible in the Southern houses, and the We know by the 
ows were smaller, while for the same provincial period 
1 there was much more lavishness 1n charming recollections 
ay of plazzas. Every one accustom- that the costumes ; 
to the Northern houses is surprised at per classes were every ere mode 
inadequate chambers of Mount Ver the Eng Ih Style yt 1) period 
and it appears from the diary of Mr. after 
st, a New England traveller in 1797, wealt 


he war of independence, when tl 


7 
t 
} 
th 


ier Inhabitants of Boston had large 


he was then so struck with thesmall- ly gone into exile at Halifax, the chureli 
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San AR or a 


‘iitacneatoming ean ane int tata sierra 





PARTY 


ledon important occasions with 


os, cocked hats, and 


{ > Riad 
ore he Revolution 


ve been far creater 


vsomewhat earlier period, 
iIsement i the Varyland 
int who offers himself 
table, curry horses, clean 


t 


knives, boots, and si 


loes, lay a table, shave 


ae 


edilindeeectitis ack a 


ind dress wigs, carry a lantern, and tall: 


" ] 
Isas honest as the times will ac 


, ’ " 
mit, and as sober as can be Krom this 


f 


standard of a servant's accomplishments 


ve ean easily infer the mode of life among 
Lhe masters 

A strikine illustration of these social 
demarkations is to be found in the gener 


al eatalogwues, now called ** triennial,” or 


IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


‘quinquennial,” of our older 
Down to the vear 1768 at Yale 

at Harvard, the students of eac] 

be found arranged in an order 

not alphabetical, as at the present « 
seems arbitrary. Not at all: they 
arranged according to the soeial posit 
of their parents; and we know fron 
recollections of the venerable Paine \\ 
gate that the first thing done by the co 
authorities on the admission of a 
class was to ascertain by careful ing 
the relative social position of the par 
According to this position the voung 
dents were ‘‘ placed” in the dining 
and the recitation -room, and upon 


was also based the choice of college roo 


Had they always retained this relative 


1 














vould have been less g ll but 
most distinguisned student ¢ d 

n the list, the reprobates could 

| the best scholar nh ie class 

I nself not merely in a low 
rough his parentage, but flan 

ch side by scions of more famed 

) had peen degraded by their 

vy or vice There could not be 
CONCLUSIVE prool that American 
society, even in the Eastern 

= was founded, down to almost the 
f the final separation from England, 

essentially aristocrat MASIS 

Same connection it mus x Ve 

dad that in the eighteenth century 

ive the tone of manners through 


No 


portion of slaves. experience 


COLONLES matter 


affected the whole tone of society 
lassachusetts, in 1775, there vy prob 
population of some 350,000. of 

ut 5000 were slave it was 
the elfeet followed It was 1n 

dge, Massachusetts, not Vin 
that Longfellow found his tradition 

t lady who was buried by her own 


r with slave attendants 


curious to compare this command of 


dying ladv of the Vassall race 

her it Was an act of arrogance or ol 
itv—with the self-humiliation of a 
nia dame of the same period, who 


burial of her body beneath 


the 


poor, as she had despised them in life, 


portion of ehureh oeet pied bv 


vished them to trample upon her 
en dead Historians eit 
ch, | think, the differences 
| life between the d 

the 
IS consider, by 
of 
of Rhode Island, and see 
of Vi ‘olla 


e late venerable Isaac Peace Hazard, 


have dw too 


upon In 


il itferent colonies 


too little on f likeness 


points ¢ 
of 
the 


way illustration 


Wav living on Narragansett 


re h Ww close 
t resembled that 
| 
Newport, Rhode Island, told me that his 
t-grandfather, Robert Hazard, of Nar 


vansett, used in later life, when he had 
en away many of his farms to his chil 
en, to congratulate himself on the small 
its to which he had reduced his house 
ld 


d, having only seventy in parlor and 


hen. He occupied at one time nearly 


velve thousand acres of land, and kept 
me four thousand sheep, from whose 


Von. LXVII.—No. 399.28 


BRITISH 


YOKE 


Vie Vv clot He vd Nn aiid 
twelve ne »womel Slaves, and each 
having Lb Vou l to a@SSISt nel each 
dairy-matd had the care of twelve cows, and 
thev were expecte omake from one to oO 
dozen cheeses eve da His isthea 
ri utura i CL CLOTile tie s1dle Tie “i } ] t 
consisted ol ( one series ot Vv enter 
tainments ng rom. tie se to OUSE 
POX-huntinge ayn horse-racing With the 
then famous breed of Narragansett pace 
Mr. Isaae Hazard had know oO1d men Who 
mn ther vouth hac One o \ roy ord 
their own horses at races, and kept open 
house for the Virginia riders in r ! lo 
illustrate ow thoroughly the | t 
Slavery ere fus¢ i to the ada \ ( t 
told me that another of these Nam ill 
sett macnates, his creat-unele uA nd 
Robinson, said, impulsive one da | 
have not ser nts e) ic ro Tet rie 
soni mm Guinea \ ee s the mas 
ter oO i Small pas t of ent tons, be 
longing to Mr. Robinson, fitted her out at 
onee, set Sail for Guinea, and brought 
home eighteen slaves, one o i Was a 
King s son His employer Durst into tears 
on ther arriva iis ord ho avin ee] 
seriously given But all this was not in 
Marviland or Vin hla t was in Rhode 








Island, and on a part of Rhe Island so 
much a place of resort for the leading 
Boston families that a portion Of it 1S Cal 
ed Boston Neck to this da 

These deseriptions could be para ed 


though not quite fully, in all the Northern 


colonies The deseription of the Schuyler 
family and of their way of living at Al 
bany as given by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan 
about 1750, is quite on a par with these 
early scenes at Narragansett In Con 


it it is recorded of John Peters, fa 


Te) 
necth 


ther of the early and malicious historian 
of that name. that he ‘aped the style of a 
British nobleman, built his house in : 
forest, kept his coach, and looked th 
some degree of scorn upon republicans 

The stone house of the Lee al 
Marblehead cost £10,006 the house of 


Godfrey Malbone at Ne ort cost £20,000: 
the Wentworth house at Portsmouth had 
fifty Through all t 


} x 
nies these evidences Of a 


ne coo 


of 


two 


rooms 


stately way 
living’ ‘re to be found 


These facets are unquestionable, and 


would not so fullv have passed out of 


sight but for another fact never yet fully 


explained. When the war of independ 








i 


j 
‘ 

at 
i 
f 
) 


"Oks Se, 
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ence came it made no social change in the 


Souther provinees, but it made a social 
revolutiol In the Northern provinces 
For some reason, perhaps only for the 
greater nearness to Nova Scotia, the gen 
try of the Ne \ Ke rial d provinces took 
the loval side, a l tled Vile the gentry 
of Virginia fe nwith the new movement 
becoming its leaders Krom my window 
as | write lL have flimpses OF some of the 
large houses of ** Tory Row In Cam 
brid¢ e, Massachusetts where, according 
to the contemporary description of the 


Baroness Riedesel, seven kindred families 


lived in the greatest luxury until the Rev 
olution, all probably slave-holders, like the 
Vassalls ind some of them owning plan 


tations in Jamaica All fled, most of their 


estates were confiseated, and the war trans 


l 


ferred the leadership of the New England 
colonies, as Professor Sumner has lately 
well shown in his Life of Jackson, to a 
new race of young lawyers Hence all the 
ante-Revolutionary life disappeared, and 
was soon forgotten; slavery disappeared 


also, while the self-same social order still 


subsisted in Virginia, though constantly 
decay Ine until a more recent war brought 
that also to an end Mr. Lodge has best 
summed it up: **The aristocracy of New 


England did not have at bottom any of 
the great strength of that in Virginia: 
but its existence was as real, and its power 
almost as great and unquestioned.’ 

There was thus less of social difference 
among the colonies than is often assumed, 
but the difference in municipal institutions 
was considerable Kye ry colony, SO far 
as it was left free to do it, recognized the 
principle of popular government, limiting 
the suffrage by age, sex, race, or property, 
but recognizing the control of a majority 
of qualitie delectors as binding Asarule, 
this gave a political status to the laboring 
class in the Northern colonies, but not in 
those where slavery prevailed and the la 
boring class was of a different race We 
naturally do not obtain from the books of 
the period so clear a picture of the lower 
order of inhabitants as of the higher; per 
haps the liveliest is to be found in the de 
scription of General Riedesel, where he 
represents the yeomen of New England 
as being thickset, tolerably tall, wearing 
blue frocks girt by a strap, and haying 
their heads surmounted by yellow wigs, 

‘with the honorable visage of a magis 


trate beneat 
able to write; inquisitive, curious, and 


h”’: as being, moreover, rarely 





zealous to madness for liberty 
were the people as seen, be it ren 
ed, through the vexed eyes of a di 
prisoner who made up the citizen 
the Northern colonies 

It is certain that the reneral n 
the colonial governments, and « 
our present State governments, d 


to the organization of the Vin O 


of Burgesses, in 1619: and all the co 


followed the same principle, 


important modifications But 
came to the government of sn 
communities there was a creat 
t10n The present system ol Ne } 


land town government had its bec 
according to Professor Joel Parke) 
action of the inhabitants of Charlest: 
Massachusetts, when they adopted o1 
ruary 10, 1634-5, an order, which 
stands on the record-book, ** for the 
ernm’t of the Towne by Selectmen, 
giving to eleven persons, ‘ w'” the 

of Pastor and teacher desired in an) 
of conscience, ” the authority to mat 
their local affairs for one year. This f« 
of self-government, which could bi 
fectly combined with the existence of 
ery on asmall scale, was inconsistent 
a system of great plantations, like t] 
the Southern colonies; and it was tl 
more than anything else which develo 
such difference in character as rea 
isted The other fact that labor was 
in more respect in the Northern col: 
than in the Southern had doubtless s« 
thing to do with it; but, after all 


was then less philosophizing on tha 
ject than now, and the main influ 
was the town meeting. When J 
Adams was called upon by Major Lat 
bourne to explain the difference of 
acter between Virginia and New Eng 
Mr. Adams offered to give him a rece 
creating «a New England in Virginia 


consisted of four points, “town meetings 
training-days, town schools, and mi 
ters.” Each colony really based its lo 
institutions, in some form, on English t 





ditions; but the system of town gove 
ment, as it prevailed in the Eastern co 
nies, has. struek deepest root, and 
largely influenced the new civilization o! 
the West. Thus, with varied preparation 
but with a common need and an increa 
Ing unity, the several colonies approac! 


jed the 19th of April, 1775, when the shot 


was fired that was ‘‘heard round thé 
world.” es 














afternoon of the 22d of Au 


OP a 


aa) the Solent was crowdec 
l | l 1h t i i 
i9 craft awaiting the return of 
mn of competing yachts Chie 
decreasing, the sea- board is 
Va 2HOSTIN VA! wd rou 

mist anxious eyes were trying 
er What fortune mic lave In 


England Presently 
{1 from the men-of-war, and then 
Fairy was seen steam 


the 


il yacht 


y out of smoke toward the 


() een Was On DOAYC, ACE ompanied 


xis members of her family and by 


cials of her household. Though all 


s( d the horizon anxiously, yet on the 
Rear-Admiral 


itv as naval aide black car 


er-beaten brow of the 


Suddenly a sail, un 
] { 


V « nthroned 
| 


ikable in grace of curve and of color, 
d through the haze, and then ith 
~ outspread like those of the fabled 


ird, flew gallantly and alone 


s of the Solent. 


ip the 


Sir John,” said the Queen what 
t is that 2?” 

Madam, it is the American schooner 
And the 
Madam, there is no second 
the 


roniclers of that day 


second 2” 


ich 1s conversation reported by 


History fails 


elate if Sir John and the defeated 
tsmen were ordered to the block 
this is certain, that if all England 
| gauged accurate ly the results of the 
vhen the America. with lowered 


vn, slipped past the royal yacht, law 


r } ) 
es and miisereres would have fill 


not 


e ship-yards of the kingdom. It was, 


leed, a genuine victory for America, 


What was better, 1t gave an Unpetus 


yachting everywhere. 

In those days the Sport Was a re stricted 
vinent, and English yachtsmen sat at 
feet of marine Gamaliels who had 

ight with Nelson at the Nile: choleric 
centlemen these were ort nerally and 

\ hi 1h believed Sea 

not 


frigate was 


that Benbow school 


iship was nothing if naval, that 


vho handled a master of 


awl, and that all science of ship con 


} 


iction was rounded by the aphorism 
it there was nothing to equal ‘*cod’s 


id and mackerel’s tail,” and a bellying 
Hence the fine long 


iil to drive them. 


hHholo)30Ww e!1 rance, the easy sections. and tne 
CUT ille 1 oO ‘ {pie ca re 
squa { 0 not Lut! through. tho 

l truth ( rcle is O Vy ¢coas head 
and mackerel s ta turned end ( But 
they Wwe Lo ¢ To. e ¢ ler ina 
the legend tell il one mul south 
westel saturda ! itt eI Nn ed 
Grogs, and Ist aS e1g@ hit be vere stri ng 
mine ancients iden wit models, Stood 
spectra V out of their ¢ ib-houses, and 
tacking Gown the landing-stairs, beat up 
solemnly for the pilotless narrows whicl 


ical 


Fortunately for the adoption OL the 


theories illustrated by the America, a 


boat is so largely a question of environ 


ment that ie exigencies Oo} Englis} vachit 


ing did not arrest the reaction Had oun 





schooner been of the shallow, centre-board 
type, nothing m rht have resulted, but be 
ing deep, fast, safe and roomy. the co 
servative mind accepted he r, and tor some 
years English ship- builders contented 
themselves with reproduc ing her i es 
Not that her type is new either her 
or abroad, for in our own count mteers 
had built a number of suecesst Doats 
based upon the principles which afterward 
made the America nous and in Eu 
rope among the Swedes espe LiLY thie 
true path had been discerned, and the 
wave-line theories which she illustrated 
had beer adopted long before | aa \s 
early as 1848 the Mosquito, an iron boat 


forty tons in measurement, and of beauti 


ful proportions, was designed in England 
and novel and suecessful as she was at 
that time, she would be to-day a notable 
example of thi long HiOW DO and cy 


cloidal design to which so 


many of the 


yachts of this decade are primarily indeb 


ed for their successes It was about this 


period also that English ship-building had 





in attr 1 hana IP a? 
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t ( The repeal of the obnoxiou 
( enabied ps to 
8) i} t ! idop on of 
our wid e ¢ piovyi it of oul 
( } ) ( e) nad the 
d { e proce andthe 

( ree the roe Kno 
| ili 1e 1c! ise Of weaith 

nd of sure ill these combined to cde 
velopa p construction which demanded 
sone nore both for ti and for 
pleasure eraft than a blind dependence 
l recedent o1 Inshaken vith in 
rule-o mbmode he lk’ reeships meant 
ma Ss. and 1 ceSS] OY 
thie y¢ Ss Lli¢ { rrieé Ss of the ade 
slone \ Lin haa Old theories 
ofna " ( Tec lye ere oul 1 to be de 
Is ( LCTICE e shown to be 
S! i thelr ( 1hié i day 

\\ ( i ot re .) yl to be t 
‘ if | erica VAS SO 

— 
miu roth pian, Sall Ht, mast 
i} 1 seamans » that liprovements 
MV Ttorms were Still POssibtie She was 
er suited to Eh sh t 

Lo 1 Prous Necess Ss of | Sth 

id intelligent de 
i ‘ on er boats were 
needed 1 thie ruic ol measurement 
iwdopted, combined with the demands made 


by the rocky coast of England, flanked as 
s one stretches of outlvine shoals 
us sands, and pierced with 
h swirling tides and eddies, 
resuited in thie adoption of anew tvpe 


Yachting had become the great national 


pastime, and the men who were knocking 
about stormy seas In strong breezes wanted 


comfort and safety more than sper d Then 


the sport differentiated, and cruising and 
racing vachts became necessary lo per 


mit afar competition a standard of classi 


fication was adopted, for, at the best, th 
Thames Rule is nothing mor To arrive 
at the relative ilue of boats the le neth 
Vas measured on deck Trom the Tore part 
of the stem to the alter-part of the stern 
post: the breadth was taken to the outside 
of the outer plank at the broadest part 


this measured breadth 





s subtracted from the measured length, 
uid this last result was multiphed by the 
breadth; finally, this produet was multi 
plied Db a Live readth th assumed 
\ 1e « 1@ ae and the result was di 

ided by 94 The divisor 94 was chose 
with reference to the carrying power of 
the ships in tons of dead-weight, and was 


arrived at by calculations 





length for tonnage, and the ass 
that forty per ceé nt. of the cls} 
went to weight of hull, and sixty p 
to carrying power 

Al] this collected in the sha 
mula would read this way Land |} 


senting length and breadth 


or, to make it plain with a pn 
ample, assume a vacht 102 feet 
sured length and 21 feet in 


| 1; ] 1 
breadth: then her tonn 


measurement would be 


O4 


Depth was always taken equal to 
the breadth, owing to the difhic 
measuring it directly, structural ar 
Now a larer r 


ve 
nail one for spe 


ments interfering. 


ing better than as 


advantages of sailing a big eraft ¢ 
allowance of a small one resulte 
creasing beam and increasing dept 
gave advantages both Ways, unt 
a point of jockeying was reach 
some of the rated ten-tonners wer 
over twenty-two tons in displaceme 
in ballast alone carried as much 
teen tons of lead 

The penalty affixed to beam as con 
with length naturally induced des 
to avail themselves of a large 


ballast stowed low down in order. to se 
creat sail carry ing power on long ves 
with small beam and with little non 
tonnage, until finally the English 
machine became curiously like to the ¢ 
nese toy which vibrates upon a ball of 
and under all cireumstances salaan 
toppling mandarin into a vertical pos 
Briefly stated, however, the rule, wit] 
its disadvantages, produced a_ boat 


was practically uncapsizable 





This restriction upon beam hamp 
the naval architect in the development 
body forms, though it gave a type wl 


was fast, roomy, handy, and in all 


| thers safe, and which, in lght airs 


in any sea, or in rough waters and stron 
breezes, was faster than the low free-boar 
ed, shallow. 
pinned our faith. 


beam y boats to which w 


But the development has in some case a 
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rm finding Inder taut as irp-strings A run outs is 
( 1 QO ‘ eX rear ©] ‘ ‘ now thre ‘ 
eed, a Class OT 1 ! machines ad there ! | S is been lenge ! 
n deve loped Which has so dimim the tvpiea e} 0 Is narrowed 
eral entries that last vear the for- the same old cirele—day runs, local | 
Anasona and Sli ith Hound aicayps ortnig L <« uses to the east wa 
t most of the prizes, the former md on exceptional occasions oceal ices 
ey out of thirty e starts ent ( rac s 1 fl ‘ i 
rst prizes and one second prize spread heads of newspape thankful for 
ng im money to £1590 W hat something ie 
be said, extreme boats w L not And the cause tt has bee Lilie 
ruising, and hence the man who. bition to obta extrem eed U er sp 
mut one boat nd desires comfort Clal Conditions Q)t the three elements 
md speed as vell, Cah not LOp to speed satety ima « mirort, speed ha been 
te with knife-edges or with skim the insatiable Joss to whon e have tossed 
shes, which are designed purely coppers, burned fire ‘ poured 11 
ply for racing purposes Dbatious innumerabie; fo ( ed 
eal as is the English « elopment is Oo amot ( Of ite s ( 
een 1 gradual One mid tracing tive vel shed a) occasiona ( 
oO he cutter thr i fiftv odd) to the extreme muec-hunters neant 
e survival and frowth of depth three Kor ou ite) n ordinal i 
rease of beam, and the inerease of inside eather we ad ot the speedies 
ird are found in an ultimate euttel boats in the world. t ic is our rac 
4 is the Chittywee lacked that hero. eharacter tound abroad 


ie \ | 
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\ EA | | 
A a % | | 
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' HE ED 
ie mean time we have done nothing | we have in extraord iv or norn out 
( i to boast. either Mnnoveily of ide ‘. side we ithe esper l thre smaller 
ovalty to a type which proved itself crafts, lagged the raee 
est thirty odd years since, for our de Thanks toa i men fond of ve 
nent has been mainly in the diree- turesome vovages, t hapter | 
inted out as that best fitted tor ver ming dishes has been ere al there p 
x. Our ecruisings have been in shal- | tuated with deeper boats, a 
iters which fringe shores ak ninthe sO much nereased in number, o rativ 
ting season to those of lotos-lands lave »much taken ane the of o 
ler our lee there have alwavs been = development we had abandoned, that tl 
s of refuge: our indulgence in the. class, which in 1866 made it fifteen pe 
t has rarely been more than the re- cent. of the New York Squadrot no 
ition of summer days when commer- includes over fifty per cent ind, better 
iffairs were stagnant: and our regat still, in all the boats of any size building 
e been more often drifting matches two keels are being id 1 to eve 
those keen struggles for mastery centre-board designee Why e should 
n v yacht flies over blue water with a hav persist | i pat whi commol 


in her teeth, and witharattling song reasoning showed to be faulty seems 


i out from weather shrouds as. strange enough when it is recalled that 
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ie 
irh 
tal 
‘ l} 
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‘ 1) oui ~ i Mt si) 
! f 1 i ago 

( \mol ie pap 

. Y Y icht 4 ) 6)! t 
1 rec the st r ! 

e ( } tt | "e 

f the club-house at Hoboke1 ( 
‘ ‘) oT ()¢ rive 1s ( 
P< i ! as tempted ¢ C1 
! , iLcl li th ‘ Vat I | 

of s twent e mile 
‘ band retur! iain the fo. 
hn the most wnous cent DOAaAra 
thie ora The Coquette hailed 
sto ind is 66 feet in let 
Le na ds Tee i depth The 

i 2 feet in length, 26 ‘tin 
! e I aepth her Mall 00M 
Lee hn ind Shi sp. aoa total 
rea Of 7S9HO square feet, 5790 in 

! md Z1OO in her single jib 
of the race reads Morning 
cloud and cool, with strong 
Tron \ und E \t 11 A.M. both 
from the Fairway Buoy in 
{ indie lor the vacht Northern 
ch ed aS & Stake boat off the 

S The Maria earried a double 

ul and the jib with the bor 
ie Coquette started with al 

s Ont run to the S‘ and E 
va led by 5™ 380 but on the re 
dward, the Coquette overhaul 
issead ( handsom« ‘ rounding 

rstake ata winner by 4 4() 


story of the 





lite G@ propos de bottes, but as a 


port, this 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


recalls the famous race of 


Charles [1]. and his brother. t] 
York, 


end, the! 





sailed from Greenwich to G 


Irst regular match on rece 


reporter quaintly tells us, *' The k 
it oing, the winds being’ cor 

saved stakes in returning, his } 
sometimes steering himself.” Let 


jute respectfully the memory o 
rv Monarch, first of ra C 


mode 


and congratulate him upon a vir 





that pseudo-sailor w 
Inder tne 
Keels, however, fell into d 


id outside ballast, this new ide 


( 
been employed forty vears ago in A 
indeed, still later, fo 


fties a Y6-feet sloop Carrier 


her keel a canoe-shaped mass of 


} + ] 
through which the centre-board 


Our national type finally resolve 


into a boat which was admirably 
fora run from Hoboken to the helt 
and as vachting with us was a ne 
of dissipation, we were contented 


victories of which ecat-boats m 


ashamed Still we persisted in ou 
until finally we arrived ata point 
the divergence from the English s 


We believed in er 


for Sail-carryving 


Was radical 
power; little dept 
avoid what we believed to be resist 
and iron ballast stowed inboard To 


how great has been our separatlo 


Kneland, the data of various yachts 


gxrouped in a table SO Tar as po 





iy 
| , ( r ] 
L864 119.4 vt 27.4 12.8 
1868 P10 1 8 () | 
I875 121.0 Q4 0.4 ( 
185] 0.4 9 12 | lle 
1874 90.5 11. 18.9 12. 
1878 1007 S 1 ia) 
1868 100.0 1.6 24) »4 
© old] 9 1.() 11 . 
1875 100.00 13.] 16.8 13.8 R 
1874 80.0 Ht 9) ¢ o9 
15 
Qo mQ 1] lv 
? 1 ] 1.3 l 
87] 14.1] 6 64 44 
lo. 
S79 17.00 4.9 QS 78 
QO 57.00 55 () 
STN 17.8 » YQ S| , 


, Old type; (e), New type: both k 
op: (7), Extreme s oop. 





draught with and without centre-board 
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Ss have peel ( pat | \ wiedge of the iS 
1d iler-Line ha date ol Orn mr se e pel oO 
though there at ipparent ove ( t Ss 1 man ‘ t 
1" No sciet deduction | tern ed ( omethin ¢ 
O iM dray hn i nthe compari than pas ~ to become i} S 
e yachts are put side ) Sid ot their o ( ( pra i 
» SHOW ! Oy ( ho Leag t Ol al 
the two leading i iy ha lnmal s Tt oO e ol 
eparated In theo wd in | cupid oft sa y-maste H ifer 
nore ¢ I ‘ ( ed 
1 at merely from r¢ both for for ‘ 
» find the causes hic inderlie | perirenc md ou i i} 1S 
ive every reasol congratulate wer iste f orl 
sthat we have designed the fastest as made ¢ e) ease of smaller 
In all ¢ nier tional trials | boats 
( e have been the cetors Kou oO ri © ¢ } ichit ot in 
hh 1851 have #1 il to we ardo ) ( ( line 
red to recover tl nd the bes anaged boat and the 
ptso mistakenly vacht i e found s rit 
( wavs in ail iere the o er S } for tiimsel 
s IS70, when t ortunatel 0 io is 1 re ois 
1 out of a fleet of sixteen next such a ¢ ~ 
() yber race of 1871, when These men id i 1 e)} isiasm 
i 1h ve races be 1 l Times tic ould i | ale 
vy the Columbia and ( rv the to attempt ¢ ses on blue iter »? " 
o, the former having lost e third | ine tested their personal capac thir 
dent then tide moundaries, thie shied to iv the 
hen the Ca dangers of e open sea Thev knew that 
HDuriton on if Brit Shi ¢ ist. 1 fair weather o1 ! 
( vy the Made oul, a nutiy hree-tonners ith ( 
I Y Oe wmdadsor three souis, al told. on board vere 
vo years ago, on the It 1 of No cruls pertect r ome 
er, 1881, when Vischief beat the | in vats of the same t} equires 
fa the s ll o 1 Cook and the « l c Oot a 
ocean races t Camp t outsa Columbus to atte tina 1 t mod 
f Dauntle SS T ese trlais, however, erat veather the rut pbeLwe | ports 
ir as speed goes do not prove m ich ( he upon our | she 1 sea- board 
sation, good judgement, and luck be- | Then, too, the cutter began to prove its 
4 more avail than relative body forms. | value; for one day, off Cape Co Vin 
achts left Queenstown on the 4th of | dex t it old tan ( ( d 
1870, and almost immediatel parted eat the open ttre 1 oOo D ead 
ANY The former took a high north- | naught. bot eT reefed de There 
route, and sailed 3 miles: the latter is no harbor to run into, and the yachts 
d a middle passage, and Sa led 2982 | had to fight it out u ! aters nd 
s—the differences at the finish being | when the test came the smaller and deep 
hree miles in distanee and one hour | er boat outpointed and rile th a 
i forty minutes in time, ali in tavor ol roaring, tut iient ike. her ove} ) 
Cambria ing’ co} Y or Other ( ) 
\bout our centennial vear vachting | ed, not so much of speed, | ) ara 
evidence of a new departur With | tive yachting values, until ie ten 
reasing leisure, more money, and aj|tonner Scotch eutter Madge it. under 
oner uppreciation ot the mental and} our own con ons wats e serected 
vsical value of the sport, there came a | to compete Even grat 0 t our al 
sire for blue-water cruising and for | lowances er hie she pro ed 
meer vovaces These be vot a taste for herself inder restrain thre wstest vaclit 
sea life: and as rough water and mod- | and showed at | that a knife-edged 
ite gales taught the deficiencies of our t with wide ke ) iil, initial heel 
oats, a demand was created for vessels | and outside lead could defeat our own type 
vith hard-weather qualities. Then, again, | in our own waters 
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\\ ! 1 the Tault Was it in found he had been talking pros 
type, construction, or seamanship But Logic did not avail always l 

Nal! i e experience of the coasting the temperate mind persistently ¢ 
trace ent, it Was Claimed that centre and at times the erities fell fou 
DOU Outs ere not only taster, but safer other with wordy belaving pins 
than Keels, as t ley owed a less percent stead of barking as jovial sea-dogs 
age of rer es Close examination they bit as savagely as philosophe 
however proved that the losses Of Keel eling over a question of evolution 
bouts ere due mainly to strandings, and they have not ceased yet, thoug) 
not to founderings: and this seemed rea there are echoes to the strife 
sonable enou 1 When it was reealled that Che discussion did cood, and 
the oO hanveine oards of the beamy ideas, like all truths disagreeable 
type were so many sounding-machines low, fell into the time-honore 


fivingeg that warnings of Lbiminent danger first derision, happily over, except 


Which the kee boats rece ed Only when the hopelessly unregenerate: he 
they were bedded in the shallows But where many of us now sport 
In bad weather the centre-board coasters ryllis in the shade and with the tar 


like spinsters’ cats, were forced to scurry Nezwra’s hair; and finally, if one e 


into the nearest haven of retuc while the signs intelligently, acceptances 
the sturdy keelers stood valorouslyv forthe anv rate, a taste for investigation 
open yarce ie ance to Hatt ras and Ber been deve loped, and a knowledge ol 
muda, and year in and year out made bet eral principles has become wide 
ter average voyages than their rivals until now in every type we may 
a Tuture ol 
ooo ships, since s 
‘ : ee U L——_______, - ’ mans the 
[ — vards and 
~ | \ : . 
>" SWavs the te 
/ * 1 
/ of the ardent 
vA hee mn 
a There is 1 
for each type 
in our waters { 
will always be 
\ MAN AN CEN BOA shallow, the « 
promise, alia 
Many vachtsmen, too, were tired of ra deep boat: though, fairly gauged 
eine. of the cost and trouble and worry of last seems to lie, for all-round work 


a pastime which made the stake boat the hope of every man to whom yaehti 


objective point of all ambition Finding ‘‘a little more than tennis and a 
that foreign boats would satisty the new less than love.” as some unhonored 
desires, a few of the bolder spirits deter- | sings. The extremists of both sides 
mined to test their value, at first by in- | too far, as they always will; but in 
vestigation, and then by actual expe-| end fair-minded men rejected the asset 
rience afloat. The storm of persecution | tion that any type carried to its ult 
which beset those who were called, with a | development possesses essentially all 
fine derision, **cuttah fellahs,” was fierce best qualities, and accepted as an und 
enough, but these investigators took them- | lying truth that the solution was a ques 
selves and their work seriously, and found | tion of selection, based upon the inte 
comfort in the knowledge that they were | tion of the vachtsman. It is claimed 


at least seeking for the truth, even if it | England that famous racing boats mak: 
did lie at the bottom of the well, as their | the best cruisers: that the Jullanar, fo 
opponents called the deep boat They | example, witha length of six times bean 
foucht unsupported at first, but one ortwo | as good a cruiser as she is a racer. and that 
trained Naval Academy men took up the | even greater proportions would give a 
question, and presently the newspapers | better class of vessel; but these lack t] 
grew coldly scientific over the argument | imprimatur of the highest authority; a 
of types, and severely logical disquisi- | there, as here, it is believed to be impos 
tions chilled the unlearned one and be-| sible to combine all the requirements i1 


fogged him, until, like M. Jourdain, he | the greatest degree in any one boat, 01 
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»satisfy a irla ema That R S e of 
pon 1b DY SKY and sé ! ( Sri nor ¢ 
e tendency oO oO tia t Rea \ss 
rection OF specia s S appal $ CeS 
( mS it Ss Ina the « ( 7) ( " ( ‘ ( prest 7 
ita vVachtSman I »? s ft oO ¢ ) { 
~ rst declare hie i flo ! ( litte ( 
t LaKeSs ip the sport Tit lit ih VV il I ql ~ i if i i mal 
j e must state under t condi stand te I ! urn t e same 
4 racing and in hat ea er it have such range ¢ ) ‘ 
4 s to compete, for two davs out of incaps ble: with speed under the great 
deep Oat Will Deat the shallow est number of condit I l iD 
iough on that third essay thie mod feteh ‘ vind ral ; qd to rut ree id 
nd and weather may make the lat such speed under both that she neither 
eecier [f he mean cruising, where founder by sluggishness nor be broached 
ien, for where the deep boat would to and sui rv lack of L) Her spars 
e seas and winds, the beamy shal should eak t. neithe hould the 
cht would seriously sigh for sea an buckle, and the rigging should be able 
or for the haven blessed with calm to defy equally the rs ast of a sud 
ne is over when racin ind Cruls aden squall i 1 thie pers ( n e) 
ilities could be found in any one boat nes of} 1 steady ante hey i ‘ uid 
( degree ( iSS may « ror ( ! ) ( to the it 
ele type with type, but to most mit t speed ( is er birt 
a eminently suecessful right, and beyon thi no boat mav go 
th, when such mere racing-machines and yet be so proportioned to pace and 
under each system, is as hopeless as to work that the reer are ot the 1 ig 
eve that a blooded race-horse tram room and of thie ! vy expenditure need 
»\ to the limits of fineness will be not be given to the berthine and the pay 
' to carry a dragoon through all the of heavy crews: she should possess su 
| knocks of a cava ry Cé hanadiness of that either in ras 
\ LuaIS 1S recognized in wna ecrulising® She l e ready tor S( Li 
san Outspoken regret that the extreme and snug for any gale before either can 
s have decreased the number of com overtake her: and her safety should be so 
ve entries, as the expense of the first pronounced that if blown ¢ tf iore or de 
truetion of such a boat, and the cost nied a port by ther re n the people 
untenance ot cratt and crew exclude on board may tum n t the hope ot 
a privileged class of yvyachtsmen seeing day again Phe hould be as 
same conditions, slightly ditferen- rigid as a girder, a th ballast so 
ed, which led to th formation of the chosen and disposed s to obtain satety 
Corinthian Club at Bristol, are ap speed, and comfort from the maximum 
ring now: and notwithstanding the velght with the minimum yolume To 
antages given to English boats by the live in, the between-decks should be 
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‘ AN s 
winds howl and angry seas sweep the 
oreca e,even as they sometimes kiss the 
lee eat-h ds of blutl bowed line rs b utineg 
into 1¢cyv Waves In midwinter runs across 
the Western Ocean 

Unfortunately this boat is nowhere 

ifloat. though n } of these things are 
‘laimed by the believers in eac of the 
three type vhich now divide American 
vachtsmen into hostile sq iadrons There 
ire points of agreement in ea¢ h, and the 
extremes ot mimi dish and of cutter 


} 
1 


se touchent, but in no one are all the ele 


ments mingled so as to let us say, This 
is the perfect yacht.” But the three types 
ire certainly not coequal, and we are ata 
joint where the probiem shot d be serious 


! 
} 
" 


ly attacked 


To approach ntiv three steps 
ire necessary First. a knowledge of the 
types secondly, what practice afloat has 
shown to betheiradvantages and disadvan 


taves: and thirdly, wherein science ex 


plains the causes of these. and, recone 


ing its formule with thumb rules of model 
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li Ff, SHOWS how Lhe cood OT 





ivy be increased and how the 
itter may be corrected 
Accurately stated, the ditferer 
cutter and a sloop is one of 1 O 
Vv common consent the terms 
nploved to de seribe ditfere Nees 

> 1) 

Bro qaiy cié 


American . 


Slate rn ST eK 
which S 
under sSixtv fe 





\ 
mast, of a st 
bowsprit and 
of a jib-boom I 
there are diveree) 
from both of 1 
owing to the emy 
ment in tatter 

: " sloops of eutter 

i Sails The pri 


sail is a m: 
which is short 
head and long o1 
foot, this last 
laced to. thi 
next, there is a jib of relatively ove 


and then a topsail with narrow hea 


long foot. The hull is low, with littl 
board, the entrance is sharp, the gr 


beam is carried well aft, and the st 


aracte 


full and short. The general el 
tics of the type are great beam, little dey 
large sail areas, and, when necessar 
capacity for doubling the draught 
means of a centre-board. The advant 


are great stiffness and sail-earrying yx 





er under certain racing conditions, cli 
first cost, very high speed with strong 

er-sail winds and easy seas, and in smo 
water handiness of working The 

advantages are a liability to capsizi 

squalls or through inattention, owins 
a lack of stability beyond certain an; 
of keel, unreliability in stays in roi 
water, want of effective room on deck : 
below, hardness upon helms, large s 


areas in proportion to displacement, an 
disproportionately heavy erews for the 
speed obtained and the work done. As 

rule the sloop is not a good sea boat, being 











le to won id " oO vhich ends it rate 
é ( i a 1 he S 
urs, and 1 SI J eezes ts MO} ) Lhie ep pel 
ODS Wile ( 1 ! l ‘ é i l ‘ 
in Waters \s the cent urd ‘ ( ( Ly e¢ my 
\ ) ered 1 ‘ ~ } ? ct ? e ( 
rhnt ft in Ke¢ De . } etel i shor I 
option « It t i? j steppe ( rol 
still its 2 it na nto ¢ ) uty ‘ iter 
~ ppor re «i i ( ) ( lie ea ( ) l ( s 
Il Ca >) it l Lhe troy 
» be a ru source oO ea en ( ( 7 , 
l i Ws nmaKE t SS i t th ere | ‘ 
danger Phe ba st OmMmmMonLy ‘ } 
} } 
lt construction is cheap because wbou f ( f 
Phe Op 1 s 
ted to yachts of tau 
i nea, yveat ! 
meerous s to d ? 
rvze crews to ) 
: nhandiness ; the 
etamned upon. thie f 
) ( hn Sho th 9 
too litt rer f 
J 
1 moderate seas s | 
support, ow tO 4 # 
lispiacement ben 4 ft 
! a z 





Ss the ead 1VvV aS to 
the boat plunge and y \ 
and in sail na Tree / \ 
t,even With the heim \ 
to luff ip into ( WHA 
id to take seas on === ee \ 
\ cho may cause it to —== | ae os ie 
! In wear a Op : 
ICTISIVE been IS¢ th 
to whieh it Is sub “i 
aq by the pressure ol 
and lofty sail areas 
vy the great resistance which aets on mast tot tern t be the bowsprit 
| t, unskillfully constructed body ind topmast can be reefed or housed 
comparatively a short-lived ty pe simple mechani contrivance and as a 
ever, after this usefulness aS a vacht reneral Classi t1o thie irs al ol 
leparted, it is suited for more prosaic and stout, the stan 


g and trading work trong, and the runnin ear is he 


e cutter type is found in a narrow disposed There are f 
which, with great lengti h propo? Salls: first.an nsail whic < n the 
to beam and great depth relatively to head, short o e lutf o1 
carries low down, inboard and on IS made ist to the n t or QO) t 
eel, large amounts of lead ballast foot—th st being see ‘ t m 
stem 1s straight, the stern-post rakes, only at the extremities, the ! sweep 
the draught of water forward 1s about ng hen not dist ( ! Crace 
half of that aft Amidships the cutter curve below the spa t there is a jib 
rather full and bold, with a low bilge, a = which is hooked to a ring, « ed a trave 
: ie long entrance, and a sharp run, this’ ler, and is haulec t to the bowsprit by a 
st curving into high quarters and nar tackle ts hea¢ eing hoisted b chain 
ving in modern boats, as a rule nto a halvards. and afterward set up taut b i 














then comes a Toresal Vinich is ht 
: ted Vil ! l oO ie Tore-sta\ rd tina 
} 
$ ae ars squal readed topsu ty ttoa 
; vara a set | C j ower part o ¢ 
4 
, iu eine alte ird laced to the toot of 
i 
: t pmast wove the cap and to the doub 
{ 
he (>) it I 
if tava s of the eutter are sea 
worl qua ( i the high orce speed 
i ( wd W ithe. mad espe i\ 
: n light a nad in rong breezes: satet 
; SO proho 4 0 no to ye ea rane 
Ors ) »> forbid caps ‘ \ 
to Oo lward under all condi 
} A 
i 
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} 
if | / 
: | 
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‘Ss AN SLOC ANI 
i} 
vi 
i} ; ns great mManceuvringe power. due to 
a! moment nh; Small al is OF Canvas 1n pro 
portion ) oO? aol and to speed obtain 
ed. as compared with other tvpes; etfect 


room belo ind on deck 
and good quarters 


Qo juart ror them ; 


1] 
small crews, 
Hanainess ot 
gf and of gear: 


ro 


more nearly equal ef 


ficlenev as racers and cruisers than anv 


peu eee 
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weather 
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ther Class; 


and finally,a 


Prey 


ati Tles 
limes to meet any vicissitudes « 
under racing 


or wort 


rhedisadvantages of theeutte) 


great cost; excessive heeling 
manent draught of water: and 
veather and seas, owing to a ( 
ial stability until larve ane les 
ed, ain inished speed as con pare 
loop type. The life of a ra 
s limited; and as it can not be vy 
itilized afterward for pilot o 
boats, its value depreciates so fa 
vachtsmen are deterred fron 
The lead ballast employed is ex} 
) the greater utilization o 
vachts makes this excessive 
ess Importance in the compat il 
Compared with a sloop of the 
the cutter has more room: inder 
sured by relative sail areas nec 
cil Ve : in| l caispiacements tl it 
rt per cent advantage in f ( 
Cc e) The excessive beam o 


amidships Goes not add proporti 


the room, for there 1s a great s 
hallow wings, and the centre-bo 

i Wall between friendly nations 
istle of the sloop is a den compat 

the light, roomy quarters of the « 
ind in the run the shallow flat 


¢ 


nies the state 


room which IS alWa 


in the deep, narrow eraft. This 

d question, and one upon Wil 

tants will not agree: but it has ‘ 

proached carefully, and after comp: 
ind measurements there se 


doubt that, boat for boat, there is 


effective room in 
W hether 


room @ives increased comfort 


1] 
aVal ADE 


than in the SLOOp. 


ly a personal question, being 
mently asserted and denied 


partisans of each type, though 


i 
all, this depends largely up 
character of the work expected oO 
vacht The yachtsman who int 
to limit his cruising to smooth 
and to ood weather will or ror 
and comfort in a shallow boat 


raised coach roof; but if he wish 
go outside and be prepared for any e 
vencies, his chances for comfort ar 
high free-boar 


well-ventilated deep boat. 


ter in the flush-decked. 


Besides differences of type, there 


marked differences of construction 


cutter is generally built in the most s 
stantial manner, because of the work t 
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promises it W do it col vet an exact science, and ititis p i 
ot hard Wood and fastened Tron that the ! »>CcOnS CLS UNON mathe 
ra Witih coppel OltS GALPIVEen mate prin . iv occasionally i 
d clinched | outer under- | st hit ( re to e his floa 
n is coOppered, and hoard it 1s) bod nid $] ©) yagree, and to start 
vughiv finished tl t it is as | at least equ ther as t ( 
Dott nd aurine e neeas ( iii s Y 1 ‘ ¢ 
rs Thre rig he ( ( i \ il) Shi l i il ‘ Oo} é l 
iS compared 1O mis\ neg . ! il nera ere a 
ere are speclal brand ( Stee sa ‘ ! iiid ‘ ( 1-1 ) rior 
e shrouds and sta ( elle {} ely S ‘ he 
iD t the mast eads a { he t ( i ) eSS Pract 
S such aS to merit ene iS ~ ) Ono) i 
1 engt MiG, =I hneatl . ) in) it « . rance ‘ O yt 
1 iste OD ler i re pies he ! pra house-b 
ICKS ind LChHOrs Lie ( \ 1g ire tecture e the Je i 
0d Wholesome lron-wort ‘oul er happens to succeed ere M ‘ \n 
s constitute the can is oul u weloO Tallis Lnen IS Line S! Carpe ter 
ide of Irish linen which is lighter | praised unduly, and then too is the \ ie 
incher than the cotton Gduek we or scientihe thought belittlead, not i 
rselves so much upon standing that in fifty trials Quince 1 kely 
aefects 1h our construct re not to De r I tLv-nine anda hall times LI 
o American mechani I to the LlOs¢ ho doubt science ipply the same 
4 oO ot owners and to the o ( > dademal nthe yroTeSsS 
S, and 10 18 a rare thing to nd as they a ips s ( Lio i po 
il Ii Satisiv the dem ds made sitions are Every Y smal ) ho 
The ave re American boat is | often boats en iaunched ta ) f hye 
) t, and 1s Hiled with cheap lasten ies laid down Tf It nm, ana ft evel 
id defective lron-work;: the rigging Witt! ralt designed by prac uf me 
umanlike and lubberly, and the nu trained eves and large experience It isa 
is accidents met with in racing and | matter of common rumor that notable 
ne prove the necessity of the radical vaeht when put nh Ln Vale} iST easol 
S ech a Tew designers and bu d \ SSIXLe@eH ( ou nliast i l 
e trying to mstitute teen inches out forward, and it the ur 
\ broad, yvachting 1s a more seriousthing | expected dozen tons extra ballast co 
th us, and it is only natural to ex her owner ove Iteeh hundred dollars 
that the probiem has been attacked Pure science no more tha pure practice 
earnestly there The demands of | makes the ideal designe) ul experience 
ral naval construction have resulted | and capacity for accurate observation 
9 ne? England better ship building coupled with mathematica Klll, Come 
ls and a larger corps Of SKILL d naval earest to the productiol ) Ss genus 
tects than ve have ror, with a tew Not iong since a very clever constructol 
je exceptions, our rel ance has always | cast aside as useless a vuut his formula 
ead upon men who bear the same re and his draught ns ward, but after a short 
mn to educated designers that herb doe- | experience he was found hard at wor 
lo to licentiates of the great schools in his studio perfecting his ship from the 
etimes the unlearned healer cures, | drawing on paper and the shaded mode 
sometimes the trained physician kills, | in his hand And this is as it should be 
{ pallida Mors were heard gal 3) | S narration of the icts 
toward is. and we had a volee in thie thev eX tin the two tvpes re Si ( 
tter, is there a doubt that we would | that will be denied by the pa ins Of the 
' fer sclence to ** varbs” In the same slooy suut theory bears ou the results 
: e man who whittles a model Lined practice, and thie ype and 
nm lines which his experience teaches p of this art e perniittec tw 
{1 not upon principles which his not be difficult to she na matica 
scientifie facets asserts, may often obtain t t each tem ic li¢ y does ¢ ict 
rst-class ship, but more often he may what theory savs it must If this be so 
tt: and, on the other hand, while it is| then the scientific designers are certainly 


mitted that naval architecture is not as | the better eq upped for the work in hand, 
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and however muc! preconceived ideas 
may conflict with prineiples, fair-minded 
men should at least give their exponents a 
dispassiona y 
Phis is hardly the place to enter into 

a oO oT Cl ) ic fT ms rut i 
prevatel € I ) ed ‘here 
! OM ¢ LITT pie a CO mon ! eft that 1 
DOadV mo or iI vater meets ba resist 
ance pt ! ite to its dept of mime 
s10n Chis is a fallaey Depth has no et 
fect on resistance, nor has the mcrease 
of densit vater ever influenced the 


speed T any Ship forthe aceretion 1s only 
one-twentti 1 at a depth of 6000 feet, that 
is, at a distance from the surtace of over 
a mile Nor is water more difficult to 


push aside as the de pth increases, for wa 
ter is practically incompressible, and, sur 


face disturbances apart, the quantity and 


weight displaced are the same at all dep his 
and at any speed Hence the resistance 
offered DY water to the motion of a ship pro 
pelled by sails is divided into three class 
es—frictional, eddy - making, and wave 
making Che first is due to the resistance 
of the particles of water gliding over the 
ships bottom, and is in a direct ratio to 


the area and roughness of the immersed 


section of the vessel In light winds and 
at low velocities nearly the whole resist 


tf wt 


ance met h by vessels sailing at five or 


six knots’ speed is due to this surface frie 
tion; and, in competitive sailing, extent 
and quality of surface friction, and the 
power representing stability, are undoubt 


edly the main elements upon which sue 


cess depen ls Eddy and wave-making 
resistances al’e those parts of the total op 
position to headway which are most influ 
enced by the forms and proportions of 
boats With great beam comes great in 
itial s ity up to certain detined angles 
of heel, and with depth and low centres of 


rravity is found that range of stability 
which isa maximum at fifty-six decrees of 
inclination. Kree-board gives both initial 
stability and range of stability, and even 
with those who believe in skimming dish 
es there is an acceptance of the truth that 
more free- board, or height of deck—not 
of bulwark-—above the water-line must be 
secured 


The shallow, beamy boat is faster in 


moderat veather because of its greater 
} ] } . 
nitial Stabviiity this gives great sall-cal 


rying power, and enables the yacht at th 
. : } } 
same time to stand up on lines which do 


h the 


not force it to drag the deck throug 





vater In light weather 
enough propelling force utiliz 
come the resistanee of the boat 


heavy weather the sail areas m 
much reduced, owing to a want 
range of stability, and to the s 
the light-displacement craft has 
water, that all headway is speed 
Then, again, in light airs with lo 


ive-making resistance does not ¢ 

the main opposition to be over 
skin friction: henee the greater t 
mentum of a vessel in proportion to 
surface, the better it will hold the 
acquired, and in light winds, theref 
the successful boat should be sou 
in the combination of the least weic 
the smallest draught, but in the or 
weight clothed in the form havin 
smallest area of skin in proportior 
weight Theory demonstrated this 


years ago, but it was doubted on tl 


of the water until in the cruise o 
York squadron last year the cutter O 
made it apparent to all who eared to si 
Later in the vear came the Seawar 
races, instituted to test the relative va 
sloops and cutters. Until then it was 
fidently claimed that fast boats must 
over the water, because cl pth mean 
sistance; that outside ballast was a 
derance, and made boats logy; thata 
displacement could be more easily n 
through the water than a heavy one; t 

to carry sail, beam was a necessit\ 

two jibs for racing were less effect 
than one; that cutters roll more and 
wetter than sloops; and that lofty nan 
sails and short gaffs are better tha 

wide sails with long gatfs and foot « 

ing free. <All this mathematies had 
clared to be false, and when practice CC 
firmed the dictum of theory, the cutte 
came an established fact 

Some who recognize the truth of 
new ideas have sought the ideal boat in a 
compromise between the two types, but 
one of these has yet proved itself in 
sentials equal to an extreme boat ¢ 
other systems of construction 
To anticipate a reasonable criticism 

may be declared that there is no desir 
prove that vachting is necessarily se 
ing, nor that the sport requires wit 
the same rigorous attention to safety 
on the stormy coast of England. It 
an accepted law that each country or ea 
variant section of the sea-board produc: 
the boat best suited for its environment 











believe,our | ard. of easurement based upon. twice 

ot disappear. For certain wa- | the lengt sured on. the water f 

ecial weathel ind hn ports with from thie forward si le OL thre sten te 
trances it Is a speedy and most the stern, pilus © Sé ive root of the s 

t For short runs in summer | area lt quart et, the result divides 

id penned ¢ ers, or In Nharpdors Dv t er | whts « norma t\ thre 
sounds, it will Inder a moaned square root ¢ ( i ure ¢ ) loin 

1 its place for Vvears i unaer leet Is ) t eq mM 1 e1 t on the 
onditions it ill be unsurpassed | water ‘ dc ired w thi tte 

But it is not the best all Indicates a differen rom. tl ! a 

oat and where tlic eST Leneral tvpe 1 the directu oft ereased adil 

inder the greatest number of cir ninished sail area, t ne heavily rigeed 

ces are desired, the deep boat, | vachts, letting the ordinary tvpe go free 

r cutter or Slmpile keel, must be ind | orin the h@ht- ed cratt The 

ed. or else the tendencies of the division by three is used t ipproximiate 

ive been misread Kor st vork } the hgure to the actua iength of thie 

no doubt that the cutter is the Oat » aS to Tacilitate the use of the or 

vat not any special cutter, for the | dinary tables fon Ime allowanes ind to 

ns of a boat vary with its size, provid heures convenient for the pur 

declare ex cathedra that in any poses Or comparison il d registry The 

O many lengths to beam, or such | rule is based upon the theories that any 

wements and sail areas, make the | system which taxed either breadth. depth. 

craft, is an absurdity In small | or bulk, each by itself. would favor or fos 

3 ts, whether single-handed or intend- | ter an opposite quality. that length is the 
3 v three or four persons, It is the best principal element Tor speed and that abil 

There is no greater abomination | ity to carry sail comes next. Therefore it 
the eat rigged boat and youngsters was concluded that le neth in some form 

» are learning to sail their ships could | modified by sail area in some form, should 

ve a more dangerous SChool Ln be adopte d It remains to be seen w nether 

e Canoe and Flying Proa”’ Alden wist this new departure will be followed by the 

d wittily declares that ** in the estima- | other American clubs 
f persons familiar with boating who If some such fair measurement rule 
ot desire to die early the cat-boat has prove acceptable, so that boats mav race 


erious faults—a liability 











to capsize, | upon actual and not upon fictitious va 
S vamped and to sink when a suffi ues, and the different squadrons can meet 
large hole is made in het The | and compete upon equal terms. then 
fault she possesses in common with | our vachting take again that hold ipo! 
ther civilized vessels, but to the first | national interest which made it enty 
she is peculiarly prone five years since the pride and boast of 
On the New England coast and in Cal American sailors every ere 
i. centre-board boats are built deep 
iany keels are afloat, and cutters and 
sare increasing In number; the broad DIs PLINE 
low in the water, is giving place toa ‘ 
1 less beamy eraft, with higher sides a5 
1 lead ballast stowed low down: and The ' ; 
iere the cutter mg, both for racing \ 
for cruising, is growing in favor 
\nd this is certain, that however much pear 7 
ligent vachtsmen may disagree upon \ . , 
question of types, there is a consensus S 
pinion that there should be improve 
ts in rig and construction; that the ss 
vs of unseamanlike spars, sails, and \ 
ir, and of flimsy soft-wood hulls, are H 


r; and that the carefully built boat is 
e cheapest in the end In Samer eee 
The committee of the New York Yacht Bona those plaques of gold 
ib has this summer adopted a stand hat vanished from time to time 
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\ERTAINLY is u ¢ rming home 

sta | un f 1 SLO cottage 
illioned windows from floor 

I ointed gables and ¢ ers 

OO ind Lhe i i Vilh an ifinitude 

| br rie roses wid \ roi 1 creepel 

piantleda es Lh Va oO row in thie 
ture house should ve a bo 

And LSside it was vVnat al Yood house 

keepers called fairy-land. Here Mr. and 


Mrs. Pearmain had given full scope to their 


n ons, and their name was legion; not 
i bit OF paint | the house to be cleaned 
no carpets to secrete poison, but hard 
od, inlaid floors and rugs, conservat 
and grape on a tiny scale nd closets 
Viliiout counting while as for the kiteh 
¢ he co eniences there were simply 
iraculous \nd when all this was done 


7) | ftand oceupied and enjoyed, 
it Was no wonder that Mr. and Mrs. Pear 
main looked about for something else on 


ch to expend their whims and 


vaga 
ries Their w Ly of life was so cood tha 
it would have been selfishness not to wish 
others to share it Little Harry Pear 
Inain was exactly three years old when 
they had fully decided to convert to that 
way their next neighbor, but lately ar 
rived, an old school-friend of Mrs. Pear 
mals ho had married a dear old friend 
of Mr. Pearmain’s— little Mrs. Morley, 
vhnose biack eyes had a strange sharp 
snap in them when things displeased her 
\nd it was one morning when Mrs. Mor 
ley had come over to profit by her friend’s 
experience in the matter of dainty needle 


\ + 


VOrK h ub Live campaign becan 

‘“T always meant, when I could have 
things as I chose,” said Mrs. Pearmain, as 
they sat and sewed, 


not one ounce of ftlesh should ever 





[ don’t proselyte my neighbors, 
because | believe in individual liberty; 
but since you inquire I will say that Pve 


tried it long enough to feel sure, and as 


there never has been a piece of meat cook 
ed in my house, so there never shall be! 


ind she nodded her pretty head like 


nece OF mec lahIsih 

But what does Mr. Pearmain say 
isked the othe) 

Oh, he agrees about it, fortun itely, sv 


there is no difficulty there. In fact, it 


was Mr. Pearmain’s remarks, before we 


married, that tirst led me to think se 





riously of the subject. He aly 
to call 1t cannibalism wheneve, 
was cut and the blood followed t 
ind I thought so much of his « 
began to turn the matter over 
‘Well, I declare! I don't 


shall ever think so much of at 


opinion.” said Mrs. Morley \ 
Mr. Pearmain’s conviction r¢ 
your appetite! What an idea! 
ceased eating meat in const quence 
Pearmain’s conviction 7 

Well, in consequence of my o 
viction,” said the priestess “Tt 
gvustine to me We boarded 
you know, and when my plate « 
| began to help mv self to salt. Mi 
main would glance at it, and sa 
tlesh 

‘LT should think that would h 
disgusting.” 

‘] did feel vexed a little at 
presently I was saying * Dead 
myself, and presently 1 couldn't 
at all.’ 

‘The idea!’ said Mrs. Morle 
for her lost needle 

‘Oh, if you just run the matte) 
yourseil, you won t be so scorntu I 
If you think every time you take 
mutton that you are eating death ai 
ruption—” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. M 
catching her breath 

“Why, only think of it!” said M 
Pearmain, warming at her work | 
can you expect anybody to be gox 


is constantly fed and nourished ai 


alive on a lower form of life ? 


to order my table so | 


Sut, bless my heart,” cried Mrs. Mor 
struge ling up from under the avala 
of words, ** vegetables are a lower for 
life, and one must live on something 

‘Vegetables are innocent life, at 
rate, with no vile propensities or im} 
parts. And, moreover, we are half vegy 
tables ourselves.” 

‘We? Oh, what in the world do 
mean, Emily ?” exclaimed Mrs. Mor! 

a terrified manner, as if she had just 
ceived a revelation as to how fearful! 
was made, 

‘Certainly Didn’t you know tl 
said Mrs. Pearmain, with a superio1 
‘*The movements of our bodies that 
voluntary are animal; those that ar 
voluntary are vegetable, such as the « 
culation, and all the processes that go « 
while we sleep.” 
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Iful 2” gasped Mrs. Morley ‘Why, then, you can't have cake, « 


} 


Ien titareaa 
Dreadful [think it’s beautiful. It’s “What do vou want that [ i 
of union in ourselves of the three healthy mMdiges rie DOS OUus ho r 
ne vegetable, animal, and spirit- | ne ver have it 
r when the n es come in and Nor do its 
thie reat brute muscles Doughnuts h inetfa col 
t. re lly Em \ And \ Lcan e pe 
Now don’t be silly, Teresa A wo ‘Neven t we ive de Luces 
your power of min L has only to upple, cranbe i ‘ those 
-at the thing rationally to feel just as ‘But what in wonder do you ¢ hie 
| ao For, as I was saying how can you have company 
people be good who reeeive all their Oh. vou have no idea oO ( mar 
ise from a lower animal form from | delicious Ways there reo. ( t 
instincts and actions—how ean | grains can be cooked, or 0 ma ae 
help receiving those instincts and | licious forms of bread the ( You eal 
tempted to those actions, and be get up a perfectly harmonious dinner ol 
ic. under the guise of men and wo- | the various vegetables that really leave 
a baser sort of animals the nselves you nothing to desire MmuUSHrOOIMIS are as 
| don’t know—perhaps so,’ said Mrs. | good as steaks; beans can be made to 1m 
‘Morley. a little moved, it may be, by the | tate roast beef and with fruits and sauce 
nee to her power of mind. as I said, there is enough of everythu 
There must be an inherent p inciple | and th se who want meat neednt cone 
n that will rise whether or no, or | to us . 
never should have gotten along abel OG) muld dic 
is we have But it would be so ‘‘Not after you were ised to it,” sar 
faster, so much farther, if it wasn’t | Mrs. Pearman, serious!) “You woul 
» this food on which we sustain our | learn to like the new way and detest th 
yth And while we eat it, [ don’t see | old.” 
the vrreat perfect race can ev¢ r come . It wo ild set fr e al ore il ce al ( 
It never will come, Teresa,” said | money, to be sure, to be used on othe 
\Mrs. Pearmain, resting on her elbow and | things, mused Mrs. Morley. 
1g through her friend as if to the **Oh, a great deal! And then you 
stant future “it never will come would | twiee as heaithy ana stron 
p« yple cease to eat flesh, and shall live and your ehiiaren uuld be an improy 
he things that nature provides with- | ment on you In faet, it is for the sake 


t pain or slaughter. To think, every | of Harry chiefly that we are so strenuou 
bout following up the matter lt may 


vou sit down to table, that some crea- | a 
ditference with me 


which enjoyed life has had to give it | not make a mighty 


ventyv, bu lLexpect to set 


} for your appetite! That makes me | beginning after! 
‘said Mrs. Pearmain Harry—lI can’t help seeing Harry a very 








Well, it’s very wonderf il I never | different person from other peoples boys 
ueht of it before. I really will look it And if he could only find and marry 
| over. But I don't see what there is | when he grows up, a woman ho had beer 
live on ] should starve on bread and nourished on the same sort of [oo¢ just 
er.” think, Teresa, what we might ¢ ect oO 
Butter! We only allow butter as a | their children! It would be the be 
ty : ning of a race that would conqu 
Well, milk, then.” world. the beginning of that gre verfect 
Milk, indeed! Do you suppose that, race which will do sueh wondertul things 
le COWS are kept in the unnatural con- | as pass 0 iv comprehension F 
m in which the milker kee ps them, we ‘What makes you talk so staticails 
should drink their milk? Oh no, indeed, | of that great perfect rac Emily How 
lom milk. seldom cream, do we touch.” | do you know anvthing about 1 
! Then vou ve nothing “Why. don't geology and thos things 


‘My woodness! 


ft but eggs.” show us that race after race of animats 
‘Well. once in a while an egg; but | has passed away, ind only left its bones 
rarely. I never can get over feeling that | behind it And should we suppose that 


in exception to the general! 


is the murder of an inno- | man would be : 
1} 


cent fate? But as each race passes, some 


; Vou. LXVII.—No. 399.—29 


} , 
oO break an egg 

no 
ling 
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little superior to it, sprung 


Tre: perfec 


a convert 
rs Pearmain » 
house thé 
verything; she took 
how t 
home. at 
Morley, 
L te 


ro 
I l 


she inguired 


notes of evervth learned 


do everything and ne went 
night all prepares Mr 


ind to ive I 


4 ‘. Marries 

Harry—if it happened to be Li 
Poor Mr. Morley! 
he ed under his tongue the sweet 
norsel of the ster he 
| the 


onsidered pe] 
hie 


rasher of | 


ULISe, 

He loved his juicy 
steak rol 
out of a side bone: 
} dish fit for 
was fond of broiled liver and a 


ner pot a 
rods 
kled shoulder of 


acon 


a cold pic 


he thought to invite 


cood t nough 


In fact, 


pork 


+ | = + + ] 
ne KInNYg irtake ne was a 


vurderous cannibal, pure and simple, ac 


lights, 


it being, 


W ho 
he 


we 


cording earmain’s 
as 
think, so 
‘ure 


or 


x f 
as of 


When Mrs. Mor- 


that 


But it 


iey 


no use. 


unmasked her batteries night, 


Mrs. 


added battalion of ex 


Pearmain’s plan of 


went over 
, with a whole 
clamation and emphasis and entreaty and 
he knew he must surrender. 
faint resistance, but the 
didn’t believe it was to be a per 
little he 


didn’t like to deny her anything just now 
‘ e J 


embracing 
He 


‘ ] ] 
vhole he 


made a on 


manent with his Teresa: 


either; it was probably only an ineidental 
whim that would pass, and so he \ ielded 
handsomely, and promised that she should 
And then the idea 
if it was a girl—to 
Pear 


and generous and good, the 


have her own way. 
f marrying his girl 
of marrying his girl 
Pearmain’s boy was a pleasant one 
main was rich 
friend of vears Yes, he would promise. 
‘cried Mrs. Morley. 


won't do that,” said he ‘Tl 


word's as good as my 


‘Kiss the 
‘No, I 


promise, 


DOOK, 
and my 
bond 

‘Well, then, George, you've as good as 
taken an oath, and J expect you to keep 


if 
it 


‘I mean to keep it,” he replied 
least till you release me.” 

‘That will be forever, then.” 
plumed herself like Victory just 
manner, 
But it 


next day, 


was a dismal breakfast 
when dry toast } 
ed oatmeal, and butterless baked p 
without salt brought up the rear: 


mal 


lumpy turnip were the only variatio 


dinner, when watery squasl 
a table gorgeous with carrots and 
and silver. ‘Tl give my whole 
toit,’ said Mrs. Morley, cheerfully. 
Pearmain will lend me all her experi« 
and we shall have it very palatabl 
But he hankered after the flesh pots 

It was shortly after the beginning 
Miss Louise Mo; 


came into the world, and there w 


the new régime that 


rejoicing at the christening, although 
christening cake consisted of a 
bread with 
which Mr. Morley partook so eagerly that 


sort ¢ 


raised sweet raisins in it 
he made himself ill, and became presi t 
ly so prostrate tl at the doctor, being sun 
moned., ordered perhaps at his wlhispe 
suggestion—a course of beef tea. 

Mr. Morley attended to that beef 
himself. He not 


ff with slops and dissolved 


going to | 


Liebis 


thick red steaks laid be 


Was 


) i] 
hi 


( 

had pounds of t 
fore him on the slab in the kitchen, wher 
he went, and fairly gloated over its prey 


But his rapture was of short « 
Mrs. Pearmain, 
day on an errand, saw him 
knife, flourishing: it 


ration. 
ration. running over ¢ 
whetting 
and o like a sava 
and tiptoed away to find Mrs. Mork 


Oh, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ you never can 


the evil effects to better advantag 
Look at him! That is the very way t 
primitive butchering people whetted th 


see 


knives over a victim’s throat Oh, 
dreadful! it shudder. It 
like a mania for blood; it is certainly nea 
he will be murdering you in 


makes me 
insanity ; 
your bed.” 

‘IT am ashamed of you, Emily!” s 
Mrs. Morley, severely. ba My George, 1 
deed! Why, the doctor ordered it.” 

‘ But the doctor didn’t order it forev: 
The very ferocity shows he has had enoug 
of it. Ishould take it away and put |] 
on cream-of-tartar water directly. Don't 
be offended, Teresa; I am speaking for h 
and the children’s. 
they have to be managed; Mr. Pearmain 
is a singular exception.” 


rood These men 
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\f 


rs. Morley did not allow her displea 
to overcome her principles; and when 
s. Pearmain brought her visit toa close, 


1 


administration 


for Mr 


ood aS 


s. Morley brought the 
ef tea to a close too: 

tion being to be as g 

a little 


iim t 


eded only arcument 
7 


{ 
hat 


sto convince 


veh of contract. 


Mor 


ness nh 


Vo ild be hard to t 


| + 


sutfered in going about his bu 
n from day to day fe month 


| 


at 


vPowa al 
ld 
with his wide wines and 


| 
a 


eafter uck, 


brill 


oor, almost 


The sight of the wi 
ring, 
breast, at a poulterer’s 
he the 


he vietuallers’ cellars, 


e his BPG: men who came 


Wp 
} 
Wipe 


hs, excited in him a feeling ; 
] 


Lens 


and he had to skip by the kite 


ie Revere House and the Tremont so 


ipidlyv. in order to escape the 


tempting 
lls which they east forth, that finally 
iltogether eschewed Bullfinech Street, 
Levery other that commanded a au- 


For Mr. Morle y's particu 
vanity was that 


citechen 


he was a man of his 


Every once ina while Mr. Morley made 
for 


eble remonstranee, futile as feeble 


rs. Morley had the whole thing pat now, 


| was, moreover, a woman with whom 


hen obliged to 
] } 


indon her position logically, s} 


vas idle to argue, for w 


1c always 
| physically also, and either banged out 
f room, or else came round where he 
sat, put if 

wouldn't stop his mouth, stopped it, 


the 
an arm about his neck, and 
to the accompaniment of much laughing 
nd teasing meanwhile, with his handker 
f 

Br ' ' said Mr 
Morley onee, pushing back his plate 

t. ‘°° Pea-nuts!” 

‘*T don’t complain of pea-nuts, George,” 
said Mrs. Morley. “On the 
im thankful for them. The 
sound and well baked; there are plen 
ty of them. 
poetical food; and then they’re a nation- 
il we can always think, you know, 
when we eat pea-nuts, that we are encour- 
iging the poor freedmen down in North 
Carolina.” 

‘Oh, hang the freedmen!” groaned Mr. 
Morley. ‘* How do you expect me to go 
in and out of the city every day on such 
I'll have no strength left in 
living on husks.” 

‘Look at 


Lit 
devilish pretty breakfast 


Ina 


contrary, I 


y re sweet and 


one; 


food as this? 


a year 


those oxen, George, drag- 


I am sure they are a very | 
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that in 
There's strenet 


hu 


ving 


sks. 

I'm not an ox!” roared Mr 
“No? Anybody'd 
Bull of Bashan.” 
‘Mrs. Morley, « 


ison 


Mor] 
say vou 


= 
’ ; 
manaed 


wondering 


} “a. 
damsel ae 


‘IT don’t wa 
> diet called in question 


‘*Me likes me's 


+ 


Louie, with some comprehen 


coil, 
“It's mor muttered 


than I do,” 


Take some of Louie’s groats, then 
Like them, precious 7” 
dal d 


point, and pushing the ¢ 


ny Berry mush,’ 


ther, with a dim idea that 
abusing him. 

‘IT really can’t understand 
difference betw eat 


flesh of the 


In 
and eating t animal that 


made out of these oats.” 


‘A horse’ 


vou 


S 


vefore 


flesh, for instance 


vould: was set | 
vou _ 
‘I don't kne hat I 


Mr. Morley, 


starving e: 


shouldn't.” 
“ai People \V 
People 


other,” 


ivthing 
at 


his wite 


land on a each 


as if it wi not 
he should eat 
said Mr. Morley, *' I feel dangerous 

‘* A depraved nature,” said Mrs. Morley 


‘See one for you,” whil 


looking at a impos 


sible her. Sometimes,” 


what flesh has d 


he gwavea clance at Louie that might have 
weaker woman shudder 

said Mr. Morley, 
whose mind really seemed now to run on 
things, the 
who smacks } ‘If one of 


get 


made a 


Ish t she ¢é 


‘She's fat, 


morbid and with air of one 


LIS lips. > an 
to 
and then, as he eaug 
chubby hand and carried it to h 
Mrs. Morley found herself watching 
1 with a 


t 
l 


thropophagi wer her, hed get a 


juicy morsel ;” ht the 
lips, 
him 
breathless seruth \ for it 
her mind that Mrs. 
might | right, Mr. Morlev’s wi 
might be a li indering—until he had 
kissed the little dimpled fist and laid it 
again. ‘‘For my part,” said he, 
‘if I were to have a plate of roast veal 


lee 
really 


crossed Pearmain 


2 and ts 


ttle w 


down r 
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eating 

don't 
lié 

point to 

ace down 

‘ LInKe a dog 

And then Mrs. Morley sn 

| of the room in 

Morley! 


thorny 


virt 
The p 


but she persevel d 


nd ran out 
‘irs 
one, 


h bleeding feet: and if she 
with an answer, she alwavs 
1] . > 
led 


husband Cat 


aan | 
Ot 1e% 


KNOCK 


her 
argument the 
had 
~which she used 
when Mr. Morley, recurring 
her to that 
pulverized marble over a 


wWihg room 


last better than 


} 


s11e 
Cll 


resort 
at 


one 
times 
to 
you 


wanted see 


micht satter 
soil forever and do it no good, but if vou 
of 


trebled, plainly 


scattered the ilverized bones beasts 


} 


pecame 


} ) 


there the harvest 


1 . 1 oe a 
showime that matter which had passed 


organized life was su 


h hadn't, and that 
© higher 


through a form of 


~p to that whie 


I 


asmuch 


In 
the 


erior 
animals wet in 
cetable S, 
! verted beef 
was nobler food than the grain that had 
never kni that ry form, and so 
Then Mrs. Morley h 


swer of all, and it consisted in simply hold 


‘wanized life than ves 


hat Was con into 


highe 


id ready the best an 


ing her tongue 


so rigorously that nothing 


hort of thumbscrews could extract asylla 


} f 
DiC I 


rom her, while she looked the serene 
embodiment of pretty scorn 

will take her revenges, and 
One night Mr. Morley 
Mrs. Morley 
riage it 
thing but the Skye sitting up 
Mrs. Mor 
ley sent one servant up to the Pearmains’, 
and another over to the Farwells’—they 
nothing of Mr. Morley She could 
learn nothing from the train hands; the 
gentlemen going up and down every day 
had not seen Mr. Morley. Shetelegraph 
ed to the t no better re 
Suit; 
room, and received no reply at all. 


But nature 
in her own way 


not return from town 


the 


d d 
sent to every train; came 
back with neé 
seat erect as a shako. 


on the 


Knew 


wh station with 
telegraphed to the counting 


It 


had never happens d before. She was W ild 


she 


lichts were dancing about 
walked the 


aiarm ; 


with 


+ 


the house till cock-erow;: she 
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floors all night. Mr. Morley 


h id 


} 
innoticed in the dark between the car 


was sure, and train after train had » 
over his mangled remains, and her yn 
not fix le spot 


could him 


ut 


In any sing 


rreat an extent of surface was he eo 


Or el 
counting room 


se he had been de layed 
till and 
rarroted on his way to the station 


panes 
tip 


dusk, had 
robbed and murdered, he lay now 
up an alleyway. Or perhaps he had 
leg, 
pain, he lay inthe black street at the me 
of passing wheels. Could it DOSS 
that Mr. Morley had tired of her an 
whims, and had left for parts unkn 
Had Mr. Morley’s faney ever strayed { 
little 
for the man that hankered after | 
at he did was proof ag 
temptation. And vet—her George 


did hanker, how she had made him s 


en and broken ¢ and, tortured 


be 


Louie's mother? She could not 


me as 


If she only had him there, she would e 
the reddest beef in the servants’ larde: 
him with herown hands! Inawild 
her fears and fancies, her indignation 
atfeetion, chased each other up and do 
her mind till day broke. And then 
the ill luek, the 
was an informal conclave of the 
bors at the front gate, and Mr. Pearma 
volunteered a journey to to 
Mr. Morley, 


he wretched w ife 


common accident of 


lit 


going in, 
in 
comed by t 


and Was 
burst 


‘Tf I only knew,” she sobbed 


search of 
with 
ing tes 
‘whether he 
dure it.” 
‘There is no need of any alarm of t] 
Mrs. 


had come down early. 


irs 


is dead or alive, I could ¢ 


Pearmain, whi 
** Anybody wit! 
out much moral force is sure to be a back 
Mr. Morley has merely been eat 


sort, Teresa,” said 


slider. 


ing meat, and is ashamed to face you 


1i¢ 
It was too true—at least the first part o 
the statement; the second part was a work 
of imagination: Mr. Morley would hay 

been only too glad to face his wife, for 
stretched on a bed of sickness, and tossing 
with pain and fever, his wife’s presence 
like cold water to his 
He had indeed fallen from 
On his way to thestation a friend 


would have been 
burning lips. 
grace. 
a long unseen friend, worse than any gar 
roter—had begged him to dine with him; 
he had listened, longed, hesitated, yielded 
he could at any rate enjoy his friend's so 
ciety, if he could not dine, and could re 
turn to Teresa by a later train. Vain 
thought! When that mulligatawny soup 


| 
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umed in its tureen, when that striped 
iss 10 1S port wine sauce lifted its hand 
side, when that breast of a mongrel 


- saluted his famished eyes, when that 


sip of Chateau Yquem made him 
< the world well lost, Mr. Morley fell. 


ss of delicious banqueting: 


} 


tv-four hours of dust and ashes. 
stomach so long used to husks spurn 
rich offering of blood and gravies, 
ies and condiments; and no drunkard 
»a debauch ever suffered in body and 
ul what Mr. Morley was suffering 
this not too luxuriant good square 
|. Mrs. Morley buried her 
s bosom when Mr. Pearmain 
dliness of a man and the 


icide, having carried her t he place 


aay, closed the door upon he inter 
and surely we can not do less than 
Pearmain did 
Poor Mrs. Morley! It is to be hoped 
er husband promised better fashions. 
on what was she to rely? On 
l A broken reed—and he had bro 
Poor Mr. Morley! He was thor 
wretched He went about with a 
en air, conscious of suspicion. What 
without respect ? And he knew 
his wife’s respect was doubtful, that 
Pearmains’ was not at all doubtful. 
felt that even little Louie might learn 
all the 
hbors, aware that something verv 


to despise him. And meantime al 


ch out of the way had taken place and 
iad been hushed up, regarded him as the 
lprit of a veritable escapade, of some 
urue and awful departure from rectitude, 
1 looked upon this quiet, sober, steady 
en, Who paid his taxes, went to chureh 
Sundays, voted the right ticket, and 
never did anything very wrong in his 
fe—except when he gave his wife the 
trusteeship of his diet—as little other than 
i regular Don Juan. 
Really one can not help thinking that 
t was too bad of Mr. Morley. He had 
romised his wife, and lulled her into false 
security, declaring that his word wasas good 
is his bond; and he wasa business man,and 
new what his bond meant. Moreover, 
‘knew that his wife had grown to have 
the affair very much at heart, being, like 
illconverts, wonderfully bigoted, and con- 
vineed that it was a matter of life and 
death. ‘‘Why do you worry so over it, 
Teresa?” asked Mrs. Pearmain once. 
“You have éstablished your own and 
Louie’s habits. There is no likelihood of 
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your 


LOG 

‘*My George! oh, 
I had rather 
faction to me 
is? Lwant hi 
long. I want 
if all this is to 
different race at last 
on my table eve ry di 
wish | had never 
all! I don’t see th: 
better George and | 
everytl ne, and now 
erything 

Evidently indignation was not the wea 
pon with which to meet this outbreak, and 
Mrs. Pearmain wearily went over all her 
fantastic premises al | Ical sequences 
till she had at length triumphantly weld 
ed the chains afresh on Mrs. Morley’s rea 
son and Mr. Morley’s esophagus 


t 


Of course while all thes 


agmitations 
went on, time went on as well, and Harry 
Pearmain and Louie Morley were not 
standing still: their childhood was pass 
ing too They were really beautiful chil 
dren, and whether or not animal diet is 
rood for the rest of us, their bright eyes, 
round limbs, and rosy cheeks, their bound 
ing grace and happy natures, showed that 
the opposite diet was good for them. But 
then, on the other hand, nobody could 
dispute the fact that little Fanny Far 
well’s cheeks were just as rosy, her pretty 
flesh as sweet, her grace as airy; and Fan 
ny had been fed or » richest of steaks 
and the fatt f oysters ever since she 
had cut her teeth. They were the three 
best friends in the world, and the only 
drawback to the felicity of certain of the 
parents was that Harry always persisted 
in calling Fanny his little wife, and Louie 
his dear sister, although it is uncertain if 
he were stimulated to that nomenclature 
by the gibraltars and the silver pieces that 
Mr. Morley invariably bestowed upon him 
whenever he heard it. Sister or wife in 
the future, tl 
tionate in the present; they ran across 


ley were exceedingly atfee 
the grounds to each other with their 
games and their secrets, and Louie was as 
much at home in Harry’s house as Harry 
was in hers; and Mrs. Peartnain used to 
look exultingly at Louie as upon her es- 
pecial work, portray the future to herself, 
and rejoice over a daughter-in-law after 
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he rown he 


had 


Mrs. Farwell 


thoughts of her own, the char 


rt ‘antime 


WV ¢ 
some 
acter of which may be known by the pit- 

vhich she used to smooth Fan 


inv curls as she remarked to 


her 


tendadine 


id upon the inconveniences at- 
preparation of two different 


it it 


enough for our grandparents wasn't 


was a pity 1f what was goo 


cood 
oh for our grandchildren, that, after 
all, the slaves 
and that the 


rormatory 


women were nothing but 
of whole of 


mens caprices 
-fang notions 


had not succeeded in making Louie Mor- 


these led x 


hew 


ley half so pretty as her Fanny: though 


when she had had her say, it is not im- 


possible that the complacent sparkle in 


: : ’ “Rae 
her eye as she now and then overlooked 


the Pearmain property—an incumbered es- 
tate, 


eration that it was her Fanny who might 


as it chaneced—was due to the consid- 
one day queen it over that fair demesne. 
Mrs. | if pondered 
these things in her heart, kept them there 
so well that it never entered the heads of 
two mothers that 


arwell, however, she 


the other Kate could 
possibly arrange matters any differently 


than the way 1n which the \ had arranged 
the 


things grew up together, the girls skating 


po 


them themselves.  } three happy 
with the boy in winter, and birdnesting 
vith him in summer, the boy playing 
with them at all times, doing their 


les and threading their needles at 


house 
exam] 
times, astonishing them with his daring 
feats riding and shooting and 
tling, while Louie’s great 


in wres 
black eyes and 
brilliant colors gave her a certain promi 
nence in their counsels, and her dashing 
courage made her assimilate most to the 
boy’s ways, and Fanny’s tenderness and 
tunidity 


he 


and soft sweetness moved 


his 
They 
the children; they 


art in quite another fashion. 
were happy years to 
were years of apparent contentment W ith 
the Pearmains; they were years of a per 
petual and open struggle with the Mor 
leys. If Mr. Morley missed a train, or 
was delayed by conversation at the sta 
tion, if he 


town -meeting 


were late in 


from 


returning from 
the lodge, Mrs. 
Morley’s nerves began to twitter and her 


or 


heart to flutter; now he comes, and now 
he doesn’t come; this footfall was his till 
it went by, 
heart beat like a forge, and fell 

mighty blow at the disappointment. 


this one surely was, and her 
vith a 
i 
is killing me, I know it is,” she would say | 
to herself. ‘* All this hope and fear and | 


doubt and worry keeps my pulses o 
that I shall have a dreadful h¢ 
upon It 


seem as if the good our plan may do 


art-diseas 


fastened me, really does not 


And t! 


she would take her work and run 1 


weighs the evil it does do.” 
Mrs. Pearmain’s for some words to fort 
her. Mrs. Pearmain always had thy 
More than had intimated 

that was her branch of the business 

had even admitted that the py 
furnished all the ideas oueht not to be 


once she 


rson 


pected to furnish practice too, like 


old-fashioned te mperance lecture I's 


aroused their energies with a @ood 


of brandy” before converting their a 
ence to do away with brandy altogeth 
** Never mind, never mind, Emily, 
would say. ‘It is worth any amount 
It isn’t that it 
benefit you and me 


heart-ache, will so m 
it would do little } 
to our plan, I suppose, if we took our bo 


in our cupboard 


but our example Is 
cessary to keep the children at the mar! 
‘IT don’t know about that.” said Mrs 
Morley. ‘Long life is as desirable for 
as for the children; and when we discard 
Death from our diet, he 
enough t 
any rate.” 
“Yes.” 


true. 


has to stop 


» seek some other approach 


said Mrs. Pearmain, ‘* that is 
L feel as if these children might ae 
quire immortality—at least return to s 
length of days as Melchizedek’s and M 
thuselah’s. And just think what wo 
might be accomplished in such lifetimes 
as that will bring about! Now a person 
no sooner knows how to handle his talent 
his inventive skill, or his learning, than 
off he goes, snutfed out like a eandle; bu 
then the man who invents a spring for 
a railroad car at thirty, at three hundred 
will be ballasting a road to the moon 
What a period it will be after a few such 
generations! There will be no such thing 
as typhoids and diphtherias and all that 
ilk; we shall have killed off the plants 
that nourish the germs of parasitica] dis 
ease; the organs of our bodies, no longei 
clogged with foul matter, will run on un 
disturbed indefinitely; the reducing of 
the temperature of the blood and abstract 
ing the stimulus of strong flesh will abol 
ish another class of disease and all thi 
hereditary horrors that spring from it; 
and I can’t see that there will be anything 
but sudden accident to stop the machine 
any more than to stop a planet.” 

‘*Well, that is for them, not for us. 
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vill never give us a thought, nor 
un of all our trouble and struggle to 
e it for them. They will only de 
is as we do the wretches who sawed 
in bones with flint for the marrow.” 
[ think such a race will have no room 
mitempt. 
maln. 


They will pity us with ey 

Why, Tere sa, | can even 
the time may come when there will 
will have 
, required elements of food. the 


resi 
» eating at all, but science 
it 
s and phosphate s and all that, and 
at 
through 


vy them to us in gaseous shape, ore 


ervolrs feeding our houses 


we will open the tubes in the din 
om, and sit a certain length of time 
ther there, talking gayly, stimulated 
the gas we are all breathing together, 
‘h the system will take only what 
and then 


out soil, gerease, or trouble.” 


ds, go our Ways again 

But, goodness, Emily, our teeth, our 
machs!”’ 

‘Well, teeth 

And 

be turned to the secretion of—now 

t you laugh at me, Teresa—I have re 


y read a paper about it 


useful in various 


for our stomachs, they 


are 


as 


—to the secre 
of wing material 

‘Wings!’ 
Yes, wings 


why not? If the first 
fish that ever dreamed of being a bird had 
‘en a penguin with his flappers, trans- 
migrating fins, he wouldn't have thought 
himself visionary. But being determined 
» be a bird, he became a penguin; and 
me penguin probably determined upon 
We only have to be 
letermined, Teresa, and we can do any 
in time—allowing, you know, that 
the ‘eternal God’ 


ecoming an eagle. 


thing’ 


years of are ours to 
work in.” 

‘We can determine upon being an 
said Mrs. Morley, slyly. 


‘* And become so in time. 


How do you 
suppose the bodily idea of angels arose, if 
not from the forefeeling of those wings ? 
It isn’t for you and me, Teresa, but it is 
for Harry’s and Louie’s descendants to 


have as fine 


or 


‘Sustaining wings of skvey grai 
Orange and azure deepening 


as any angel of them all.” 

“It will be very awkward for dress- 
makers,” said Mrs. Morley, her needle on 
her lip, and rather too well accustomed to 
wonders from her friend’s lips for much 
surprise, 


“On the contrary, will si 


dressmaking 
‘But, Emily, i ill take 


Harry and Louie t ing 


, 
more than out 


all this about 


Their children to marry among 


" } ’ : 
the flesh-eaters, an uur Work @oes fo! 


nothing.” 


‘IL know it And that 
at 
to throw up the matt 


perptle i ¢ 
, 1 _ 

ore aeal all t doesn’t seem 
for that 

t pometi 


bouillon 


awtul versigh 


Was 


an 
almost reconciles me to the 
hat Dr 
‘Last fall 
“When I grew 


' the lemons, you know 


chops th Bonnamy ordered last { 


so poorly from ea 


““Oh ves. to keep vour bones 
lk I 


could only 


‘From turning to cha 


far. Oh, if we 


theories! 


went too 


oOo our 


live up t 


said Mrs. Pearmain, with 


‘IT ean, and I wil Morle 
‘* And George Mor 
‘* Now if 


mothers to begin life as we did, we 


1,” eried Mrs 
ey must ? 


1 
VW 


e had only found two othet 
should 
said Mrs. Pe 
“Then there 


have been no need of abandoning our ex 


have been quite secure,” ar 


main, reflectively. would 
periment.” 

7 : 
Abandoning 

ried 


aba 


! Who 
Mrs. 


‘ If it is right to do 


talks of 
Morley, with snay 
[ shall do 
ties of Har 


doning?” ¢ 
ping eyes. 
hi 
ry’s and Louie’s descendants.’ 
‘But 
| And all that wars against us is appetite 
no, not even appetite, but the mere sens« 
Why in the world can not sei 
| ence take up the thing, and 


it irrespective of the possibi 


it is for them we are doing it 


| of taste. 
invent flavors 
for us, so that with a few drops of this ex 
tract we can give the flavor of roast fowl 
to this vegetable, with a few drops of that 
turn our porridge into turtle 
with another get all the satisfaction out 


soup, and 


of a biseuit that we should out of a chop 
But no,” said Mrs 
never will, 


of 


Pearmain, wearily, ‘it 


and I for one am almost tired 
voing against the stream, when all our 
work is to end like those rivers which are 
lost upon the desert.” 

Then it was Mrs. Morley’s turn to ex 
| hort, to assure her friend she had been 


| overworked, and was morbid, and must 


| have a dish of strong gruel made imme 
diately, and must stimulate herself with 
| some cress and onion and tomato salad 


land presently must go away from home 
ein a little visit. 


| is like change of food to others,’ 


Change of scene to us 
‘said Mrs 
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ucht there | Morley and his struggles a seco 

he r 
went 


of mm in what 


Mrs 


where, as the au 


\nd so 


Pearmain 
find anything the mat 
} ] in to concern 
upon which 
e returned home in high dudgeon 

t had 


. } 
tong enougen 


eal of mischief can be accom 


plished in three months when people are 
seventeen or eighteen vears old between 
hune—and Mrs 
‘en called off by 


Morley's 


atened not only to make 


which years Louie now 


Morley ttention had b 
series of tergiversations on Mr 


it had thr 


a VIGOW 


but to destroy her system 
f operat 


Her own nerves had been 


by his behavior, and by 


sadly shattered 


of knowing her fate from 
and subsequently by the 

ing and waiting that his ill 
volved upon her when indulgence 


hess dk 


n corned pork and cabbage at a restaurant 
had produced an inflammation of the stom 
it nearly proved fatal to him. On 
his recovery a demon of hunger had seem 
ving at Mr. Morley’s vitals, 

erits and groats in the 


Mr. 


business 


ch th 


his demand. 
to 
a porter-house steak learned to ex 


meet 
sooner 


returned 


m on the noon of every day. 
you may be sure that this was very 
mortifying to Mr. Morley. ‘‘Skulking 
for 


to grumble, was 


round his 


incl nN used 
enough to make a sneak of any man, and 


1 
hit 


he had always been proud of his upri; 
ness. The consciousness that he was sae 
rificing this birthright for a mess of pot 
tage made him exceedingly morose; and, 
convicted of his own dereliction, he was 
daily and hourly trying to find some fault 
n Mrs. Morley that should balance it, till 
fe became little but erimination and re 
nin the household 

| 

Not in 


thea 


where it had 
to bring about the millen 
all this time being able to 
to fight it out with 
vas every now and then swear 
‘again, every now and then suffer 

ra rel 


mmon 


courage 


apse, making himself a martyr to 
dyspepsia and remorse, and, forgetting all 
old ties, hating the Pearmains righteously 
with every pang of yielding the right, of 
abandoning the pleasant, or of indiges 
tion. Good Mr. Pearmain went on his 
patient, plodding way without giving Mr. 


ath 
but Mr. Morley, in turn, never gave a 
ond thought to the atmosphere of « 

ciliation that of late years had seemed + 
srow up about Mrs. Pearmain’s n 
Things were imbittered for him. to 
the knowledge that the world had so 
prospered with him that he was 
to cratify his wishes, but 
eood luck and bank 
obliged to live on prison f 


al 


fully 
with 
food 
are 
though, only in the hope of one day] 
ing hi and the thought t} 
darling girl was being reared to belo) 
anything to the Pea 
grew daily more obnoxious to him 
Morley, however, had but a sligl 


S bonds: 
belonging 


t 
ledge of what went on in the little eo 
of her husband's emotions: she dd 
doubt that he broke faith with her 
quently in the matter of his diet; shi 
scornful 


of 


to make observations as to ft 
to \ l 
served, but she had no idea to what 
tent that faith was broken, and only 

in a while dimly felt herself trembling 
the edge of a rebellion before whose 
break she would go under. 


freedom a man rol 


do wrong 


She wa 
at all happy, only triumphantly r 
and she nailed her colors to the mast 
swept bravely forward. 

Mr. Morley had little pleasure at h 
in those years; somehow all conversation 
led to the one theme, as all roads lead to 
Rome; he found hardly any other sat 
faction than in walking with Louie in t 
woods, or else taking his book on 
windy upland of the hill behind the 
estates of Pearmain and Morley, and 
dreaming his 


2 
life away in the sun, ni 

and then bursting out of calm r pose int 
a storm of expletives that 


must hav 
mice and the birds 
as he thought of the pleasure he might 
have taken with his dear little Teresa 
that Pearmain woman had never fallen 
foul of her.” Once, just as he was re 
lapsing into quiet after such a burst, an 
arm stole round his neck, and a soft dim 
pled brown hand, with a big pearl on it, 
laid itself over his mouth. ‘* Aren't you 
ashamed, you dear profane Pa Morley 


startled the ground 


cried Louie, and her laughing face ca 
round in front till the great 
looked into his little gray ones. 


black eyes 

Where 
do you expect to die when you go to? 
What makes you swear so, sitting up here 
in the sun? Is it some tender reminis 
cence connected with a beef bone? List 





In going to tell you a great secret 


i know, I think turtle soup is al 
t as good as mock-turtle!” 
Louie!” he gasped, 
Yes, 
wt of a mischievous laugh, pulling 
lf round by the sod to her father 
‘IT mentioned that to 
high up I in the 
Turtle soup and terrapin are like 
laudd in the 
I should like mutton broth 
rumbo every day when I didn’t have 


indeed,” she said, with the gay 
show you 
am eraduating | 


degree cium summd co 


ble line. 


*stew or chowder.” 


t is true that in the instant, de spite his 
wishes, Mr. Morley recoiled as from 


lvertently hatched in 


ckatrice ina his 
ith, 
Now, Pa Morley,’ whimpered the 
eet voice, in distress, ‘as if you weren't 
y glad of it!” 
But—but, my dear 
‘Oh, now stop, please. 
ut it, and it 


ove us to it.” 


I'l] tell you all 
isn’t our fault at all; ma 

Our ?” 

Well, yes, Harry's or mine. When 
found out what ma and Mrs. Pearmain 
re after How would you like it, [want 
now, Pa Morley,” she suddenly cried, 
to have folks manoeuvring about 
that way; to be set apart from every 
that 
decent way; to be talked over a 

t] 


ct race 


you 


indelicate, 
s the 
ie beginner of a great future per 


ly else in the world in 


‘It’s nonsense! it’s nonsense!” cried 
Morley, springing to his feet. 
‘Now, [I am. 
\nd I'm the party most directly con 
erned,” and she coaxed him down beside 
heragain. ‘‘I don’t care anything about 
it great future race; this race is good 
enough for me, and I think ma and Mrs 
Pearmain might be ashamed of ther 
elves, and so does Harry.” 
What! you've talked it over ?” 
‘We've heard them talking it over 
h, times! And, pa dear, now don’t you 
ro to being cross: it’s of no sort of use to 
speak to them about it; and—and the fact 
I like Harry very much indeed, very | 
much, and so does he like me, but there’s 
somebody I like worlds, worlds, worlds 
etter,” 


pa, you just be quiet. 


ai 


‘Oh, there is, is there?” And her fa- 
ther caught her shoulders in two 
hands, and held her at arm’s-length till | 
the face drooped and the eyes veiled them- | 


his 
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| and it was all her fat! 
| her and soothe her int 


zen thing w 
* And 


easing his 


selves, and t as 


and half ery I know who 
! ried, 


ing the pretty head al 


to the gre 


. : 1.7 ] 
is: nec rel hold and ciasp 


l at onee into his 


breast, ‘ 
starch. ‘‘ You don’t suppose | 


Bonnamy’'s gig’ wait 


it dama of erimps and 


‘seen Dr 


So long for not! 
“Vou 


whisp¢ red, looking 


don't car 
place 
I don't know 
smoothing the rich 
‘What am J g 

‘Threaten ma with 
and make her be 

‘* No, no: 1 
lieves in her principles thoroughly, 
But the 
have any backbone.” 

‘* Nobody could hay or 
living as we do.”’ 

°° im 
are too much for me. 
to have married 


ed, 


way 


out 


1c 


hav 


ia h 
and 


so do I. trouble is I never did 


} } 
any other bone, 


I’m ashamed of it, but my senses 
Your mot 
a better m 


ra 


her ought 
in 

‘*For shame, Morley 
could!” 

‘She'd have been a gr 
and perhaps have founded her great 
It does seem a shame that such a mighty 
plan should be thwarted just because I love 
gravy. She'll say, Louie, that the reason 
you love soup is because of the rebellion 
of my senses against the 

‘* Acquiescence of your reason 
then they both laughed like two chil 
‘* Tt isn’t only soup, though,” said Louie. 
© tha vod, and take 


it whenever I can get 


ny ites ; ; 
] love everythin hats { 


it—chicken, ealf’s 

head, pork and beans—” 
‘*Oh Lord! we might as wel 

then,” groaned Mr. Morley 
‘*We might as well give 

Louie, with great 

you'll help us, pa / 

1? 1? Why, how ean I 

**Oh, Lknow how! 
‘*Tf—if I dare to, my darling.” 
‘* Well, I won't trouble 

till after it’ 

I love John Bonnamy, and I h 

creat future race’—and all of a sudden 

she burst out erying 8 


repeated 
‘And 


up, 


cheerfulness. 


pa 
Just say you 


you m 
s all done, and ean't 


1extinguisha rly, 
her could do to kiss 


to caimness 


before 

walking away with her, her little elastic 

step hardly 

wood where John Bonnamy was waiting. 
It was an hour or two later in the day, 


crushing the grass, into the 
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f } 


t of sunset began to 


tinge 
the summer world, when 
‘ame walking back alone over 

hill 


very quiet, very dazed, 
inned it may be, a little wonder 
nature were not on his side and re- 

wrol Kor what 
heard in the wood, as if 
not 
Fanny those 
he not than 
» less than his Louie’s age 
that 
He didn’t know how 


He 


vs after all. 
He | id 
] 

story were marvel enough 
Farwell 


a day 


Pearmain, 
more 
a dead secret 


venteen;: no 


body dared to break. 


it was like a dream. 


» must have a night's sleep on } 


1 ,: : ee 
dreamed it agaim, berore 


if ne 
dared to think of it He saw a great 
vista of ‘opening before him, if he 


could a sword to hewsthrough 


the first 


shorter eut down the hill, 


Phe re WaS a 


that took him round under the Pearmain | 


windows those 


pretty mullioned win- 
opening on the ground; he fol 
And he never knew’what fate 


aows a 


lowed it 
it W { 


as that 


+ suddenly made him turn, and 
tiptoe tow urd a 


} 
all, 


some arresting sight had caught his eye 


certain window of them 


and pause there, looking in—whether 
and directed his feet while his conscious 
otherwhere, or whether it 

W hat 
) 


layed there some seconds, 


thoughts were 


Was sim] ly perverse curiosity. 
ever it was, he cd 
his eyes glaring out of his head, his nose 
flattened against the pane of the narrow 

till it leprously 
; and in that plight, as if 
magnetized by the fixity of his gaze, Mrs. 
Pearmain turned and surveyed him. 

‘Oh, Mr. Morley! Mr. Morley !’she cried, 


1 
as Well 


pantry window shone 


white and blue 


as the circumstances allowed her 
to enunciate, ‘don’t, don’t betray me!” 
Mr chuckled. It 


ment of glorious recompense. 


Morley was a mo- 
Here was 


He pushed up the sash. ‘1 


take a bite,” he 


his sword 
said. 

Mrs. Pearmain stared in a sort of stupor 
amoment. ‘I 
ley,” she stammered then, with pale and 
shaking lips. 

‘It’s very well done,” said Mr. Morley. 


** Tt shows a good deal of experience 


‘Oh, the doetor ordered it long ago, | 


and the habit grew upon me, and although 


keep the way straight for the others— 


‘*Straight and narrow,” said Mr. Mor- | 


ley, wiping his mouth. 


I can’t help it, Mr. Mor- | 


| Mrs. Pearmain’s part. 
I gave up hope for myself, I’ve tried to | 


** And [I’ve talked and written abo 
talked to everybody, argued with ey 
body—you know I have, Mr. Morley 
cried, breathlessly, the tears gushi) 
‘talked 


every be “Ly 


to everybody, tried to col 
‘* Enough to strike a balance. I 
stand—whited sepulchres, Pharisees, a 
all that. You've been like the hero of + 
ballad who sat in the corner eating 
You've been the mi 
of starving me for nearly twenty vears 


Christmas pie. 
oatmeal mush, while you've picked 
bones and licked your fingers.” . 

‘*Mr. Morley! you ean still insult 

**Not at all, not at all. I don't 
to insult you. On the contrary, It 
you've shown the first ray of sense Dy 
seen in you for twenty years. Only, 
Mr. Morley, lifting his finger impressiv: 
before his victim’s eyes, ‘‘now there's 
be no backing down.” 

A stormy half-hour afterward Mr. M 
ley might have been seen springing ove 


| the railing between the grounds as 


as a boy, affd he ate his supper of oatme 
mush with the relish of Jack sitting at t 
foot of the bean stalk he was about to fi 


] 


| for he never meant to partake of that y 


and again in his life. 

The phaeton was coming round to t 
door to take Mrs. Morley, in the long t 
light, to one of her poor women whom shy 
helped on certain vegetarian conditions 
The pony was rather gay, and pranced a 
cood deal as Thomas held the bridle ve 
is wonderful the strength these animals 
get out of grains,” said Mr. 
fully. 

‘* Wonderful!” said Mrs. Morley, falling 
delightedly into-the trap. 

‘* And the weakness other animals get 
continued Mr. Morley. ‘‘ My dear, did you 
know that Mrs. Pearmain had been ailing 
for some time ?” 

‘*Triflingly,” said Mrs. Morley, drawing 
on her gauntlets. 

‘“My dear, if you saw Mrs. Pearmain 
standing behind her pantry door, holding 
in one hand part of a cold sausage, the 
rest of which was in her mouth, 


Mork V; art 


and in the 


other hand a pickled martinoe 


‘*Do talk common-sense, Mr. Morley.” 
‘“*T call that very common 
As I was saying, 
in such ease what should you think?” 

‘*T shouldn't think at all; I can’t rea 
son on impossibilities.” 

‘‘Do you believe it would make any 


sense—on 
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e as to your tyranny over me?” 
Morley, with a laugh. 


said Mrs. Morley, 


ny, George !” 
y still charming face wonder 
her husband. 
advisedly,”’ re] lied Mr. Mor 


said it 
sudden austerity 

t tyranny to which your rea 

”? Mrs. Morley, 


consents ¢ 
ff her gloves for a combat, in re 


son 
asked 
the custom of those knights who, 
the fray, ‘‘pulled their ringing 
ts on.” 

“said Mr. Morley, 
t surprised himself, ** l adore your 


eS but | 


p ill ott rour cloves, my love 


} 
ib al 


resa. wit m 


abhor your practice 
that 
oman is famishing for her porridge 
w ways, child; but if on your re 
vou run over to Mrs. Pearmain’s ] 
‘you may learn something to—shall 
your no, to my advantage.” 
\nd little Mrs. Morley went her ways, 
her mind in a state of bewilderment, 
| shivering as she remembered that the 
ents held high spirits to be a presage 
‘sudden death 
Louie,’ said Mr Morley, when his wife 
ut of sight, ‘*it is very wrong to dis 
your mother.” 
Yes, pa.” 
if your mother has given no or 
vou can't disobey them.” 
VO, } “ii 
‘And it is equally wrong to disobey 
yur father.” 
‘Yes, indeed, pa dear.” 
‘And if your father gives you orders, 
mu can do nothing else than obey them.” 
‘Certainly, pa, of course.” 
‘Very well, then, I order you to take a 
ose Which you will find in the servants’ 
larder, and tell Jane to dress it and roast 
And when that is done I shall 
»some further orders to give you.” 
When Mrs. Morley returned from her 
sit the dark, with open 
doors and windows, and the fragrance of 
the honeysuckles blowing all about it, 
but with nobody inside it. She remem- 
bered what her husband had said, and 
hastened across the lawn and up to Mrs. 
Pearmain’s lighted mansion, arriving 


tat once, 


Nave 


house stood 


there just as Mr. Pearmain descended | 


from the coach that had brought him to 
the end of a long journey. 
with the worthy man, looked up at him 
admiringly in the dusk, and yet paused 
one instant to think that her George, of 


She spoke | 


whom no one 


santel py rson for ; 
the next instant a sound of smot 
} smote Mr 


together. 


her ears, Pearmain’s and 


Loo, 
went in The sound came 
the dinin W hat 
that prol ned 
pretty room ? w r was tl 
luted the outi 

There stood 
he freshly 


hey 
from 
this 


odor was 
that 


is that sa 


never 


»end of 
laid and glittering table, with 
bone of the FOOSK and 


Mrs. Pear 


tears, daintily 


the breast 


t 
his fork in 


his knife in the air; there sat 


main, pale, with traces of 


picking apart, but with no appetite what 
ever, a slice of the brown breast: there 


sat Fanny Farw 
with Harry’s protecting arm just 


ell, blushing like a rose, 
thrown 
across her shoulder; there stood Louie 
Morley at one side of her father, flourish 
ing a drumstick, and her great black eyes 
dancing to the music of Dr. Bonnamy’s 
merry laughter as he stood upon the oth 
er side. 

‘“My dearest Mr. Morley, 
laying down his knife and waving his 
hand toward the remnants of the 


‘‘allow me to re-introduce to you an old 


love,” said 


Loose, 


| but unforgotten acquaintance 


**Oh, indeed!” cried Mrs. Morley, too 


much stupefied to express indignation 


‘as if I had not seen a goose every day of 
my life for twenty years!” 


** Not roasted. 


ing-glass reflects, but doe 


Pardon hie your look 


> not roast. Per 
mit me also to remark that in future this 
acquaintance shall always be a welcome 
guest at while I ae 


cord you personally all liberty of groats 


our table, to which 
so help me Heaven I never mean to sit 
L told you 
this afternoon that I admired your princi 
had 

tter, ] 
foolish a speech, 


some 


down again without a joint! 
ples, my dear Teresa. If | known 
Dr. Bonnamy earlier and be 
should have 
and should 
years of trouble. 


never 
made so 
we have been spared 

Let You de 
clare that I inject dead flesh into my veins 
when I partake of this delicious morsel,” 
refreshing himself with a bit of the Foose 
‘*Do you, when you manure your hill of 
corn with barn-yard compost, inject that 
disgusting material into your ear of corn ? 


me 


Set 


No; the chemistry of sun and air absorbs 
from that compost only the proper con 
stituents of corn. 
laboratory; it acts way; it 
sends no dead flesh to the veins, but it 
separates that food into its elements, and 


The stomach is a fine 


in the same 
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of 


yl 9 79 
Moreover, 


proper constituents 
‘ir al 
Morley, 
at his « Loquence 


Lo 


SO) 


pents., 
wiping his fore 
and 


‘ve me live accord 
because 


that 


are 


comparative 


’ 1 , 
ali animals witl 


‘olons herbivorous, and 
man and the 
hat right, Dr. Bonnamy I am 


1 that the first ape that for 


llulated colon 
now Vineea tik 
herbivorous d smacked 
to 
into man; and you mia send 


your cellulated colon to Mr, Darwin as the 


SOOK [iS iet and 


his lips over some smoking flesh began 


dilferentiate 


missing link 
‘Bravo, papa bravo!” 
** And Mrs. 
Morley, shall I speak for 
‘*I—T can't *said Mrs. 


speak for myself, 
Pearmain, bursting into tears, and seeing 


; ; 
now, Pearmain, 


” said 


vou 


twenty husbands with twenty valises all 


about to leave her forever, and gazing at 


her with awful austerities of farewell. 

‘* Mrs. Pearmain, as Dr. Bonnamy will 

assure you,” said Mr. Morley, ‘* was ordered 

by that physician, in whom you all believe 
: 


heartily, to resume her pristine diet some 


since. This she stoutly refused to 
but learning that her life depended 
it, I have 
and, as I may say, have forced her to share 
it with u The rest,” continued Mr. Mor 
ley, happier than he had been for years, 
‘Ll hope Let me intro 
duce this young lady”—as the little thing 
shrank closer and closer to her proud and 
lefi ‘formerly Miss 
for this three months 


on brought this bird over here, 


explains itself. 


defiant young husband 
Fanny Farwell, but 
past Waiting an opportunity to confess her 
And thatdone, 
dear wife, Dr. 


self Mrs. Harry Pearmain. 
let me present to you, my 


Chitar’s € 


TRROM t] vindows of the palace of indus- | 
|: try the Easy Chair had le looked out 
at the Brooklyn Bridge slowly and silently ris- 
ing intoits perfect form. First the huge, lofty, 
piers or towers, from which the pas- 


Massive 


sageway was to be hung over the river, grew 


gradu lly from the level of the shores, and be- 
came the most commanding and far-seen strue- 
in the Months and years 
while still the work proceeded, and at 
ist a delicate line was visible stretching from 
Still 
as if woven by elemental forces, the 


two cities. 


} 


one pier to the other across the river. 
utly, 


silk 


line multiplied and increased until many lines | 


Bonnamy, who became your son 
an hour ago.” And, quite out of 
Mr. Morley sat down. 

The Enel 


do justice to the oceasion. 


whole ish language 


The It 
lence in heaven for half an 
silence echoed here for half a ny 
perhaps, but it seemed longer. 

an hope you will all be very 
said Mrs. Morley, then, with majest 
‘‘And vou 


ves so capable of it 


a tremulous voice. as 
shown yoursel 
me, [—” 


said M 


‘* Now, mother, mother,” 
ley, bending over the goose and 
his knife and fork affectionately towa 
her, *‘ you know it would have been o{ 
sort of use to talk with you, and it 
great deal better to clear your sk 
all responsibility.” Mr. Morley stopped 
and regarded the others. Mr. Pearmaiy 
wide-eyed and open-mouthed and 
till this juncture, had suddenly bi 
the spell, dropped his valise, and bent 
Emi 
darling,” he was saying, ‘why did 
hear of this before ? 
would 


Yr, 


taken his wife in his arms. 


Do you sup 


have sacrificed your pr 
h, your life, for a whim?” And 
kissed the weak woman tenderly b 

turning tothe others. ‘* Andas for | 
children,” said he. 
‘fear! hear!” 


riously. 


cried Mr. Morley 
‘* Hear! hear!” eried Louie, wh 
never been afraid of Mr. Pearmain. 
will you sacrifice us for a whim, ma 
4 My dear,” said Mr. Morley, po 
out a bumper, “‘here’s to the great futw 
perfect race. 
posterity. 
a generation.” 


Let us wish it long life and 
We have only postpon 


v 


yi 


ll 


y Chair. 


combined, and a delicate aerial path was di 


in the air from city to city. Week by 

and month by month the forms became n 
plainly detined, but only now and then t] 
figure of a man was visible, a mere moving « 
ject upon some part of the structure. At last 


the lapse of time was so long, and the general 
outline was so familiar, that, like the river and 


the mass of the city beyond it, the great brid 
became a permanent part of the 
scene, as if it had always been there, an 
would always remain 
beautiful. 

But on the loveliest of May mornings, wher 


familiar 


-silent, solitary, and 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 
was singularly clear and brilliant, | soon the wl 
vas cool and soft, there we 


t 
{ 


he tops of the towers, a1 
two cities, 


lined 


mers 
1 stem to stern, and tl 
red and rejoiced 
he elad feeling ofa 
Perhaps some venet 
ind of the 


ofa great evel t,micht ] 


] 


s of a festival 


October fifty-eigh 


innon was heard echo 


ginning in Buttalo, peale mntinu- | manned, and 
ough the State, and died away upo1 blew gay 


s of the bay, announcing tha »| which the 
Lake Erie had been let al 
that the fleet of barge 
y, and would tloat upon 
iy to the sea, | 
t day the shores of the \ 1 dresses of 


or have seen no such day ejoiein ators, Mr. He 


completion of a great pubire Ww { of the ¢ 


the opening of the Brooklyn lve. | was ¢ 


pletion of the Croton Aqueduct was | nobly draw) ; 
emorable event, and i va { satisfaction, 
the interesting cirenmstan “the tre; 
this year that Mr. Hewitt coul , | fire 
more authority than anybody 2 And wh t? That simple 
bridge had been const ted as hon 3 one he triumphs of human sk 
the Erie Canal or the ton jue- | the wonde of the worl Compl 
of the Wve wht slowly gat 1! ) l | form, b 
ver the river, the road y | two great citi ssolubly, no man 
more than a mile long, | see the chan: 
twice that of the canal which stre = wr 
ivh the whole State of New York for : 
indred miles, from the Hudson to Lake | without losins 
cost of the canal was $7,602,000; man, the «ce 
» Croton Aqueduet was $12,500,000, | hangs like a 
i ‘the bridge when completed, and in 
ng everything, will be $15,500,000. That FORTY-THREE or forty 
money, or the $9,000,000 expended upon Harriet Martinean is report 
actual construction, has been honestly | in Massachusetts, one of the 


t was one of the most surprisin and sat ized and advanced commu 


4 
wetory statements of the opening day. there were but seven industi en uv 
the possible observer of whon who wanted to work. They mig] 
vy a venerable man, stood o1 he | ers, or set type, or teach needle 
rf,or sat in a boat upon the river, and saw | looms in cotton mills, or fo dand 
stately flotilla descending the Hudson, the binderies. This statement was rat 
l,ereet figure of De Witt Clinton, Governor | nite, because there were her forms of 
v York, standing in front, his hands pour- | open to them, especially those of 
he water of Lake Erie into that of the | But there is no doubt that the oppor 
, like the Doge of Venice, upon the golden | self-support for women by honest 
itaur, going to wed the Adriatic. But had some other way than that of don 
stood by the Easy Chair upon the recent | were very few and very limited 
ht May-day he would have seen from the y of society under the exclus 


ndows of industry all the house-tops and | men has been to restrict 


ndows and baleonies that commanded the | the lowest kinds of drudgery » highest 
dge crowded with people, and the streets | forms of luxurious idlene ! is been 


swarming with eager throngs; and at | extreme impatience of a orthe “ema 
vo o'clock, like a sudden drift of foam, he | cipation of women.” But the st resolutely 


would have seen a mass of white plumes and contemptuous sneerer at strong minded wo- 


helmets advancing upon the airy path, solitary | men, and the most doughty foe of the ery of 


since it was stretched from tower to tower, and | woman’s rights, as if it were the slogan of the 
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destruction of the essential feminine charm 
it kind ot \ von nature itself, must admit 
that, whether the discussion be rewarded as a 
cause or a mere unhandsome phe nomenon ol 
progress due » other causes, it is during this 
discussion that thie opportunities of women 
i ereatly enlarged, and the reneral view ol 
re t 1 of Women to society has greatly 
a ead 
In the State of Massachusetts, which was 


the scene of Miss Martineau’s reputed observa 


tion, it is now announced that there are 224 
occupations open to women, instead of seven 


251,158 women are earning their own 





ving in these occupations, receiving from S150 


h 


to S3000 each every year. his computation 


mothers and 


toes not PNICL UCL amateurs, O1 
daughters in the household. and of course ex 


cludes domestic service. Such figures show 


the most insidious approaches of the sex to- 


ward that terrible equality which is the bug- 

ear of some sensitive souls, Who wring thei 
hands with apprehension lest the resistless de- 
velopment of society should deprive it, to 
hange Charles Lamb’s word, of women that 
ire women 


violently at the 


co-education, the reason 


of which the Easy Chair set forth eight years 


ago upon the opening of the Sage College for 
Women at Cornell University, and as if by ma 
the industrial report from 
educational report 
card 
apprehension that feminine women are 


ign concert with 


Massachusetts comes the 
from Sage College, w ch, with cold disre 
of the 


about to disa » SIFOCCO of prog 





that 


anti- womanly 


ress, 


the especially un- 


which 


quiet asserts 


fortunate and results 





were foretold as sure to spring from the open 
} 


ing of that pleasant school are, in the words so 


often vehemently applied to the demand for 
women’s rights, ‘stuff and nonsense.” 
It is a ludicrous turning of the tables that 


the obye 


ons to the freedom and equality of 
women’s choice of their own occupations and 
riddled by the facts. It is 


annoying to dignified and sen- 


career should be 
certainly very 
tentious conservatism which prefers to settle 
troublesome questions by waving them away, 
or by a conclusive ejaculation of * Pooh, pooh!” 
to perceive that the waving is ineffectual, and 
that the “ Poo is echoed by hard ex- 
peal oflanughter. Itis a kind of 

| riously disturbs dignity. 


1 099 
pook 


perience in 
rish echo which s 
Here, 


dice or dogmatism, Sage Co 


now, Without the least regard for preju- 


llege in ( ornell 
in the most matter-of- 


the experience of all the col- 


University 
. that 
eges and academies at which young men and 


announces, 


fact way 
1 
i 


young women have been associated in study, 
including the ten years experience of Cornell 
and the 


Unive rsity, 


twelve years experience of Michigan 
shows that the order has been bet- 
ter, the scholarship higher, and that the whole 


tone of the institutions has been improved, 
since the admission of women. 


The college IS not conte 





general statement. It disposes also, 
conditionally, of the « special objectio 


are theoretically and fluently urged. | 


of producing women who are not 


stead of brushing the down frown 


and the bloom from the grape, lustead 
forming the 


graceful, clinging, ar a 
vine, of which we have heard so 1 
withered 


Sage circular asserts plainly that um 


gnarled and masculine st 


system young men grow more I 
young Women more womanly. Mores 
declares that young women bear the tr oft 


study quite as well as young men; 


is no more sickness amor 





them in pr 
than among young men, and that the 


of scholarship is higher. Cornell « 


disclaims any intention of proselyti: lt 
does not urge that all colleges should 
women, or that all should admit met I 
ly declares for itself that it feels it to be a. 
and a privilege to open its doors to al 
fitted to enter, whether young men o1 
women, and proclaims that experienc 
firmed the wisdom of this course 

Under such circumstances it ms unne 
to inquire whether the great progress of 
“woman movement,” to use an extraor 
phrase of its friends, is due to the ag 
*woman’s rights,” or proceeds in spite 
Such a movement, in any case, is a sign of 
found and general interest. If it has 
times a grotesque and eccentric asp 
only like all such discussions. The gi 
and most effective historic * moveme 
country was the antislavery agitation, 
seems to us now a very serious and vita 
But if any student wishes to know 


odd and comical aspects it sometimes shows 


ness. 


he has only to read an accurate report of meet 
ings from which Father Lamson and Abby | 
were extruded; and if he would know 
what contemptuous ridicule it encountes 


som 


has but to turn to old files of newspapers ot 
Yet it would be a doubtful saying 
that the cause of emancipation was not 
vanced by the agitation. 

The 
cated wisely, but its signal progress since the 
day of Miss Harriet Martineau shows that ev« 
unwise advocacy of a good cause, dear to thi 


the time. 


‘cause of woman” is not always ady 


public common-sense and conscience, sho 
not be suffered to deceive individual judgu 
or prejudice the Those who ha 
watched the dissolving and vanishing of much 
of the violent assertion that women 


cause, 


are nat 
urally so determined to be men that every ki 
of barrier and obstruction must be heaped 1 
against them are often reminded of Acassiz’s 
shrewd description of the stages of opposition 
to any new and important scientific truth. It 
is first declared to be ridiculous, then it is sur 
to destroy religion, and at length, when it 

established, everybody always knew it. The 
progress of scientific truths and sound social 




















ike the French newspaper record 


irn of Napoleon from Elba: The mon- 


s landed Phe perjurer is advancing 

\ eon isat Passy. The Emperor is in Paris 
friend Jenkins has become a very 
personage even ih oul democrat 

His writings are no voluminous 

s evidently an exceedingly popular 

revery city newspaper of large cil 


rives him at least a column every 


| there are other journals devoted a 

usively to his productions. There is 
1 1 certain monotony 1 his writings 

Fi be that of the ordinary fashion 





el, and like 


those novels they reveal 


most econtidential rel: 


dan enormous 





ids, hair-dressers, waiters, and flunkies 


every degree. The kindly pub which 
vs with interest the fortunes of Lord 
d and Lady Argemone in th nove 


perfectly familiar with n 


Is made 
s wardrobe and the mysteries of my lady’s 


t] 


d toilets. naturally reads with delight that 


fom gave adinner yesterday, and that 


Mrs. Dick and Mr. Harry were among the 


t the nature of this ple asure 1s 1f 1s not 


In 


rized ranks and family pa 


England, where there are 


ind tra- 


— 
denne, 


ices 


il family names, where there is an ex- 
e court and a titled nobility, there is a 


ir, exclusive, and charmed circle, 
and 


fii 
never penetrate it. | 


dressings, and din 


of whose doings 


vs and dancings, Is a ry tale to those who 


gut with us no par 


ir circle of persons can assume to be dis 
There is no historic 


There 


accumulation 


oO! 
for it. per 
The of 


mous riches, and profuse expenditure in 


very 
utional 


ve, no tradition. 


‘society a 


basis is no 


ry form of extravagance and luxury, din 
and 


are spectacular 


s of nightingales’ tongues Wines en 


d with dissolved pearls, 


| astonishing as well as paintul, but they 


only the pageant of the lucky gamesters of 


to-day. To-morrow the luck will change, and 
ciety,” which has no historic or class foun- 


lation, will be changed with it 
It is natural that 
s should be deeply interested in the details 
dress of other people. But it dent 
that not understand their 
siness—and what newspaper will admit if 


dressmakers and milli- 





Is eV 


ther editors do 


s who 


or that there is a large class of readet 
take deep interest in knowing that I 
Arthur walked out 
dark blue cut-away coat, with a bright sum 
| 


rs cell 


resident 


yesterday morning In a 


er waistcoat and fawn-colored trouse 
cately striped, that his “ breastplate” matched 
and trousers, and that his hat 
was white; and unless the editors are mistaken 
tis evident that the same readers learn with 
gratification that in the the 
President entertained a select party at dinner, 


3 waistcoat 


eager evening 


EDITOR'S EASY CHATI 


“~~ 
oa 


and wore upon the oecasion a bl r . 
black dress trouse1 v black dress waits it 
cut very iow is Osol Vite t pia ; 
With as rie dian a stud e i 
ind low shoes l rt ot Cl 
undoubted ly, t ita CNV CE ‘ t rt tin ithe 
deters in adver y himself as “the Pre 
dent’s shoemake1 

These revela s are the s of J 
kins’s we Lhe rms us W eat ¢ 
not or that the President t1 
sers up Le CCASIOI \irs 


purple ve d Mrs. Ro 1 

und is | adoes ( ‘ V i Vv ¢ ( 

be l co ) el il t { ‘ i i ra 
Jenkins is alec he. I ‘ 
torians I] ran et 

ind the clothes of Mr. and Mrs. Milli ire, | 
not o1 mentions the names of Mr. and Mrs 
Half-Millio and the vat 3 me el of ‘ 





does he portra vedding ot ( M 
Mida uid of thre ful M Cr s 
WW h ec t; ol L che i ‘ ) 
jectives deseribes e 1 v es 
recept Ss among the faa t ] umd 
the Five ind,in fact, of eve od ho deals 
with certain traders who wish to advertise. 
If so discreet an author ¢ lld be Ssuspecte 
of satire, Je ns seems sometimes to opel 


himself to the charge He ofte ed L¢ 
umn With an elaborate ac j Ol 1 

of Miss Ten-Millions, and to a 
string of similar paragt iphs, e1 y th the 
vedding of Miss Buttereup His grave styl 
which in each case reports the ade i ot tl 


dress, and the names of the briden 





the best man and ushers, forbids the th 
that he means to satirize his own work; and 
vet a wandering and reprehensible fa SOLE 
times suggests that he rea en ) 
that there is no dist tio! Lt eve 
body s of equal im) Trance t i 
least to the reader of | precious lo | 
is undoubtedly a just belief upon thi rt of 
Jenkins He has observed that cert old 
women attend with vigorous impartiality ¢ 
ery funeral of which they hear, and he jus 
holds that the general reader is as much intel 
ested in the marriage of one y yr womal 
whom he does t know as in that of 
other 

But this makes Jenkins a dread ( 
What joy can it be to Mrs. M 
party is duly described, with its of guest 
if the very next paragraph is t description 
of Mrs. Thousand-a-Year’s party? And how 
can the reader himself or herself be taught a 
proper sense ot aire i deur and 
exclusiveness if they are lead, a if ere, to 

lump” her with Mrs. Thou l-a-Year Is 
there not danger that Jenkins ma uncon 
sciously inenleate the lesso hat a Vel rich 
persen may be of no more importance than a 


the most elaborate and 


very poor one, and that 











pensive attire may be no more widely adver 
dtl the most modest and tasteful dress ? 
| more philos ehecgeeme trata 
I ( J I st derive i. great deal of 
! t fi his observations of the sub 
i¢ s ( 8 Amerie for instance, 
ul iders and laborers of many kinds, and 
sof other laborers. Even those 
fa names a historical all spi y 
irom ! Lariity trade ho prospered, Oo! 
ie refugee or emigrant, some shrewd law 
r or prot il man, some able tailor, or 
der, 0 ro ecrattsman This is ne p 
fror | ere all digged Ther no 
more ho origin, if the originators were 
h ( 1 l Che man who rides to-day k 
ed yesterd ind his grandson Lwalk again 
day after to-morrow, 
fFoa J s ho bears this in mind there 
mu ti { very « ill Yih seeing 
one grandson or granddaughter patronizing 
mother. as obleman patronizes a peasant 
1, countries here social caste is established. 
It would ve a pect r pungency to his 
rather sugary writings if Jenkins should re- 
mark that the beautiful Miss Shoestring, who 
wore diamonds of unequalled lustre at the se- 


Loth rio Lovel ice, @vVv- 
ith 


lect luncheon of young 





looked down w ereat disdain as an 
ithe beautiful Miss Inexpressibles, 
who wore pearls of st. 
Why, dear little S 


fabulous size and e 


isan Shoestring, he seems 





TO say vho have a half-faney that your blood 
is somehow a little bluer than that of Ida In- 
expressibles f some Circe should wave het 
wand over the lunch table and its select co- 
terie of guests, revealing the source of all the 


blood and the riches and the fashion assem- 


bled around it, Ida would be a pair of trousers 
ricvht of what blue- 
at a tailor? 


stead of wondering who it is that 


OU WE lheashoe. By 


andy 


ood does a cobbler sniftt 


ness of b] 


Perhaps in 


likes to read of other people’s clothes, and to 
know that one rich man dined with another 


look upon the in 


contidential 


yesterday, we should rathet 


aelatiganle 


less as tl 


} 
maids and gent] 


ns 


gossip of ulies’ emen’s gentle- 

‘ benefactor, who reminds 
and fort 

ind candlestick-makers of every 


fortunes, 


men than as ap iblic 


ountry butch- 





us that in a free 
ers and bakers 
and rival in 


MASS huge 


deere e may 


ostentati 3 penditure the most barbarie of 
Asiatie rule ind imitate the eustoms of a 
hereditary society. In any case, we must be 


erateful to him that his impartial hand, like 
that of Death in the Horatian ode, democrat- 


ically smooths away all distinetions, and by 
s equal mention of everybody's reception 
ind ball and movements demonstrates the 
ct ine truth that ever body is socially as 


rood as anybody. 


int spring morning of this year a 


any of gentlemen might have been 
¢ forth evidently for a holiday upon 


steamboat which took its way up the 
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ae 
ro the intellige 





historie Hudson. 
no excursion at that season can be mor 
ing, because no other river upon the Cont 
is so full of various association, and this 
1 of the 


led 
famous y 


itself reeal 
the history of the 
they were the members of a society 

thought to tlic 


country with the subversion of its fre 


company one 


events In 


mation Was mehac 


tions. The innocent company of elde 
tlemen were in fact the members of the ( 


to Fishk | 
“the 


anchorage of the J 


cinnati, who were proceeding 
¢ to celebrate the centenary o 
hey 
which brought André to his doom: Stor P 
Monte 


where 


passe a the 


and omery, and Clinton, and t 


the boom was stretched, they 


hind. They paddled under old Cro’ Nest 
the bold height which Willis ealled s 
King—the play of his faney which i 


be longest remem bered—and emergin 


of the Highlands upo 
road bay of Newburgh, walled w 

kill Mountains, they sped to the eastern s 
where, upon the high blutfabove the river 
a mile or two beyond the little village 
landing, stands the Verplanck house, in 
the Soc lety of the ¢ 


The house was then occupied 


the dusky gate 


ith the ] 


incinnati was formed 
Iyy B 
Steuben as his head-quarters, and the s 
sprang from a natural desire among t 
cers of the Revolutionary army to mw 
friendly club which should not only fost 
prolong the friendly feeling and inter 
of those who had been so long associat 
common service amid common perils, but s 
also as a convenient nucleus of a prompt 
tary organization should the uncertain « 
It had also ac 
itable purpose, and it took the name of ( 


of events make it necessary, 


nati from the Roman general whom tle 
describes as laying down his arms when yi 
was won, and retiring tranquilly to h 
Membership was to be hereditary in t 
est male posterity and their meritorious } 
of 
admissions of honor 


dred, and a general scheme organ 
was proposed, including 
conditions, and 
worn suspended 
The projec t of the society was 
natural and simple. 
made tender by approaching separation, 
with a friendly and honorable purpose, we1 
too unaceustomed to the habits of republic 
thought and tradition to fear 
still less to intend it, in the hereditary pro. 
But Hamilton and Adams and Jay a 
Jefferson saw-a possible peril. 


members under stringent 
insignia was devised to be 
a blue ribbon. 
The officers, with hearts 


any misc] 
Sion. 
Judge Burke 
of South Carolina, raised an alarm, and decri 


the society as an attempt to organize a m 
tary aristocracy which would be full of per 
The Legislature of Massachusetts protest 
also,and Connecticut joined in the ery. Ham 
ilton strongly opposed the hereditary clause 
and at the first general meeting of the so 


ciety the question was discussed with such 
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f feeling that it was proposed to al 
ety to expire with its founders. 

In this d pute ,asinall others, Washington’ 

ce was moderating and wise. Vhe he- 

descent was abolished by the gener- 


the 


oved by emphasizing 


Gradually apparent danger 


the condition 





ce by meritorious consanguinity 
ems to have been a survival of the a 
Irish tani the tribe of 
essor ll to the head- 
f the ti und ominous 
ied the peril t it iurkec t he 
oO sign of it ever became patent 
\ ‘ p in the State societ s still sub 
hereditary, but peace and establish- 
] ve ever been more seriously meé 
the Cine ati than by the excellent 
that proceeded up the river on the 
x morning. 

Eve vear on the Fourth of July the six o1 
State branches of the society hold meet 
ind there is, or was, a triennial meeting 

reneral soc lety. But it is o1 ly a club 

int associations and traditions. The 

i are carefully handed down in the fam- 
embers, and the fervent orators of the 

| 1 could find a signal illustration of the 


il conservatism of free for 
purpose that a society of military 
wd of her 1 the m 
nee and patriotism, has been al- 
l It 
ps of 


the 


tutions 


inst 
editary descent, i idst 
tellige 
sas harmless as a flower in a garde 

ndiy reminiscence of the friendsh 


It 


a tender and engag 


Revolution. holds the officers of 


ing | 





rvered with a halo the modest house in 


h it was formed, and it has given another 
ation to the noble 


stream. 


Is a society how heeded wh eh 
] 
I 


Massachusetts Legislature regarded with 


rehension, and which it was supposed that 











e | inental ¢ ongress might condemn, that 
e holiday excursion of its members was 
I noted, and most of those who read of it 


ibly had a ve ry vague conception of what 


the Cincinnati might be. But the centen 


ar’s Ce ] 
, the 
again, and 


| commemorations end wit 


ts at Newburgh 


i this ye 


ebration of the great even 


told 


mn of which they 


of the Cincinnati will be 
ns will enjoy a distincti 


vell be proud, for it is due to the honor- 
of their 


hey kindle under the heroie story told upon 


service ancestors, Possibly as 


scene, the sons of the Cinein 


resolve that henceforth the 


3 very hath may 
legend of their so- 


ics 


ciety § 


hall be Noblesse oblige. 


WASHINGTON has many funeral pa- 
ceants, but none more striking than that ofthe 


: Presi- 


seen 


re-interment of John Howard Payne. 
cents and Senators and statesmen of every de 
gree have been borne through its streets with 
every sign of respectful sorrow, but never was 
a dead poet so famous for a single song, or 
so honored. 
Vor 


A correspondent objects to the 
LXVIT.—No. 399.—30 








Easy Chair's re k that Payne's faa rests 
upon one sii s C nd roe t} it hye VAS 
not o1 ta vwtor, and that t 
ol did | rite H eet Home but 
he trace ot J] at keeps t] 
stawe id S ( 30) is the 
is a player ec to the chief par Our ee¢ 
respondent with gene s ardor ds Wit 
the except ott edies of Shake r 
Brutus i ” ( s1dere one of t } t 
dramas tor st er esentat l ( ! 
‘Edi d Keai e elder Booth, Ed Kor 
rest ‘ J Met ov] 
have all fe ‘ e] oO! of tl 
ius,’ says oul I earted corresp t 

Tr 1 \ t Je II 1 Pa 
be ren ; my 
Fall of Tarqui {te ae sweet 
Home,’ ] ceased to be sung 

ut his judgment is not confirmed by thos 
who have erected the monu it whicl sim 
veiled t the re termi tT dij the prese ( 
of a distinguished company, in v r the 
President. Phe SCTi} commemorates 
only the author of * Home et Hor WY 
poet of the day, a friend of Payne’s, e¢ rated 
him in tender ‘ \ n ¢ ef } ( 
brought home at last, and the bene ( 





the touching ceremony 











thousand voices and of pealing instruments 1 
the familiar and melancholy strait 

The terest ed by Mr. Coreoran’s 
project of bring e body of Payne from 
Punis and | ne the Washington Ceme 
tery Was very stl | ity he stor of his ea 
reer was told in all the papers Letters of 
ren scene appeared on evel ‘ ror 
Illinois came a ftae-sil e of the se in Pa ( 
writing as legible and handsome Bavyare 
Ta lor’s iccompanied by 1 photog ph of a 
penci lraw representl a . higl bi ved 
thoughtful, sad face ind fi 1 Ne \ a 
memorial at pe ft m a daguerrec yy tak 
en by Brae 1R50, with the 1 wasted, 
intense sad expressiol This s coupled 
with a likeness of Mr. Corcora vhose liberal 
scheme had rey ed general it rest bmatl 
whose name s fast slipping away from pub 
lic remembranee Mr. Hutton also wrote 
brief biographical sketeh in the Mag of 
American Histo Mr. Gabriel Han 
have issued a te of Payne when tl 
of the Magazine appears 

But nothing more notable than a letter 
sent to the Easy Chair from a corre dent 
who writes that his Sunday-school teacher 1 
New York, whom he names, married in 1228 a 


New York, whom he also 


rich merchant in 

hames, who presently died, leaving her a ric 

widow, who met the young actor Payne, and 
was married to him 1832 or 733, thus opening 
to him a delightfu sweet h 
the writer thinks, with a littl n 





for lift 


ing, would have beer 
last visit to 


spondent, “ 
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seems to be no reason for inventing such a | 
story, but it is possible that there is a confu- 
on of persons and names. There is evidently 

nuch uncertainty about the facts in Payne’s 


life, which is not surprising in the case of so 
omplete a Bedouin. Thus Mr. Hutton says 
hat his career as an actor in America closed 
n 1213, when he went to Europe, while another 

riter, describing the final ceremonies of his 
re-interment, says that his farewell tothe stage 


took place in 


New Orleans in 1835, and that he 
ired in Washington in 1832. 


re-app 


Chitar’s Vite 


FPXUERE have been among our countrymen 
riper scholars, deeper political thinkers, 


more brilliant orators, greater statesmen, and 
ibler soldiers than the late General Dix, but 
no single individual of them has united in a 
more liberal degree than he the higher quali- 
ties of all these varied functions, or has dis- 


charged them with more distinguished ability. 
General Dix was not gifted with those pre- 
abilities and attributes which 





eminent 
mark out 
He 1 
Washi 


eood I 


aman from his fellows as a genius. 
rather to the of 
¢ton was the illustrious type 

itive abilitie 


adj 


¢ longed class whom 
men of 
,in whom all the faculties 
isted that 


intellectual equilibrium which se- 





are so happily 
1} 


as to produce 
unerring judgment, a will resolute 
ot obstinate, a clear perception of duty 
most thorough and conscientious dis- 
of it, rectitude of life and 

From his earliest boyhood General 
hited all the ‘ 
and 


charg¢ and entire 
eonduct 


Dix exh teristics of a well- 


nature; and if he 


chara 
} 


balanced symmetrical 


never rose to the highest altitudes of genius, 
he escaped the anomalous moral and mental 
vagaries, derelictions, and inequalities which 


Commoni 


dow 


y attend that precious but perilons en- 
ment; and always maintaining a firm foot- 
l lofty level, he 

The life 
itations to the sensational biographer. 
o orderly, too free 


on sometimes reached ar 


of such a man offers 
few inv 


It 


trasts 


Is te 


violent 
ind pyrotechnical displays, and too mo 


from con- 
notonously pure to afford him an opportunity 
to display ] 


his skill as 


a writer or as a specu- 
In the hands of 
apher the equable virtues and 


lative analyst of character. 


such a biogr 
other characteristie traits which gave color to 
the whole life of General Dix, and which influ- 
enced his tastes, his attainments, and his per- 
formances under trying circumstances, would 
been relegated to a secondary place, and 
histrionic in his career 
ve been given undue prominence, 
and thus the value and power of such a life as 


more passages 


would | 


an example and an encouragement would have 
been Fortunately the pre- 
paration of his biography has not been intrust- 
ed to a professional or hackneyed writer, but 


infinite ly lessened. 


The conflict of statement merely sh 
tle is accurately remembered of thy 
But Mr. William T. 
Plymouth, records that he Pa 
Paris, six or eight years before his di 





lit 
ing singer. 


knew 


that one day, after dining together in the ] 
lais Royal, Payne pointed out to him th 
dow of a little room in which he wrote his fa 


mous song. It is a curious fact that thi 
restlessness did not end with his life, and that 
long after his death his dust should be }) 


across the ocean to find its last repose. 


* + 19 a . 

rary Record. 

has been executed by one who unites to 
erary style of great vigor and purity, 
pel fect knowledge of the incidents and ey: 
of the life of his subject, the most intimate 
quaintance with the motives and pr 
that actuated him in his publie | 


and pl 
relations, and the clearest appreciation of 
virtues that to his characte) 
grain and fine symmetry. The Rey. I) 
life of his father is not a mere tribute of { 
affection, however beautiful it must be rx 

ed as such, but is a candid and diseriminatir 
record of a singularly noble and open lif 
which naught is glossed over or concealed 
well because of the judicial candor and t 


gave 


ness of the biographer as because thi 
naught that needed apology or concealm 
and in the course of which the motives, pri: 
ciples, conduct, and mental and moral equip 
ment of the man are weighed in a just bal 
and seanned sympathetically, but without « 
bellishment. The only criticism to which t 
impressive and inspiring memoir is liable 
that some inferior details, which belong rat] 
to the province of the newspaper than to t] 
of a biography, are unduly expanded, 
might have been advantageously abridged. 
This, however, is a defect on the right 
and will be easily pardoned by the g 
reader. 


eneral 


CONSIDERED from the purely literary p< 
of view, the recently published memoir of 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce* 
Ashwell, and after his death completed by t 
Bishop’s son, Reginald G. Wilberforce 
little satisfactory as are the majority of pe1 
formances in the department of biography 
With a plenitude of matter at their disposal, 
derived in part from the carefully preserved 


1 


papers and correspondence, and the method- 


begun by Cano1 


1 Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his Sor 
MoRGAN Illustrated. In Two Volumes, &v 
p. § ‘ New York: Harper and Brothers 
2 Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, DD 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, and afterward of Wincheste) 
With Selections from his Diaries and Corresponder 
ty A. R. AsHwe.., M.A., and Rearnaip G. W 
ForcE. Abridged from the English E 
Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 553. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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pt journals of the bishop, and in part | debate, his far-sighted statesmanship, his ad 
ministrative tact and ability, and his wor! 


fruit of their own diligent labor of collee- 


] 


1 collation, the 


l and value of 
are seriously impaired by the lack 


interest 


york 
ind diseretion, and sometimes of good 
nd plain common-sense, displayed in 
tion and arrangement of their abun- 
Their narrative, even in the 

sly American 
rrassed and retarded at the most critical 


tary 


‘ } 
eTrials. 


abbreviated edition, 1s 


ind is given a broken and fragme: 


iranee, by the introduction of numerous 
nd immaterial details that serve no 
office in throwing light upon the 
ter, disposition, work, or career of the 


»: and it is oceasionally marred by the 
dluction of unguarded or characteristical- 


spoken comments on men and events 
he had jotted down in his diaries in 
citement of the moment or under the 
e of first impressions, much as if he 
hinking to himself, and certainly with 


thought that they would ever see the 
Such jottings of the bishop's private 
hts, aside from any consideration for the 
vs of the survivors who are referred to 


m, should held the 


especially as they were often subsequent 


have been sacred, 


ised and greatly modified by the bishop 
ie light of fuller information. But labo1 
stvle and overlagen with 
material 
r who is at all equal to the task of choice 
ction will have no difficulty in deriv- 
from it a vivid conception of the character 
and of the mental 
mwments of this vigorous and many-sided 
ite For, fortunately, his 
ers have had the good sense to permit him 


In- 


useless O1 
US as is the biography, the 


life-work and moral 


most biogra- 
gely to tell his own story through the me- 
im of his letters, diaries, sermons, speeches, 
official and unofficial papers, and have 

f content to supplement these and to fill 
gaps between them by their own recital 
such incidents and events as were neces- 
sary to the fullness and continuity of the nar- 
The trying unreserve of the memoir, 

ig bare, as it does, the bishop's inmost 
ights and motives, and detailing all his 
st hotly controverted acts, reveals a char- 

r not void, it 
ts, but in the main pre-eminently generous, 
ourageous, manly, noble, and embellished on 


true, of some trivial de- 


is 


he largest scale by virtues of a high order, 
nd which stamped the impression of a pow- 
erful and beneficent individuality on all that 
he said or wrote or did. No intelligent read- 
er will be able to rise from its perusal without 
toler- 
ce, the practical good sense, the purity of 


a 
} 
i 


recognizing the conscientiousness, the 
lite and purpose, the zeal, the earnestness, and 
the energy of this indomitable churehman, or 

thout a feeling of profound admiration for 
iis wonderful versatility, his courage, his con- 
stancy, his virile power, his personal magnet- 


ism, his eloquence, his force and readiness in 





the most unaffected piety 
And, turther, 


no candid reader can conte mplate his prolong- 


wisdom tempered by 


and a pervading spirituality. 


ed and intluential career, his predominant man 
1] f 


and Lis tew 


y virtues, and inconsiderable ce 





fects without a sense of indignati it the 
party asperity which stigmatized mi 1 i 
the sobriquet of Soapy sal i epithet 
that stuck to him like a burr for the rest of 
his life, indeed, but which was merely an ad t 
and most unjust perversion of that wise com 
prehensive ness of his nature which could be 
tolerant of all things non-essential while stead 
fastly holding fast to things essential. 

Mr. Joun Corpdy JEAFFRESON never writes 
a dull book, as all will cordially testif who 
have read his entertaining chats about the 
clergy, about doctors, about lawyers, etc., o1 
who may read his latest ingenious specimen 
ot book-making, The Real Lord Byron. Equal 
ly as gossiping and anecdotal as its predeces 
sors, but without their erratie discursiveness, 
this volume is a consecutive semi-biographical 


which no new facts of Byron’s 





monograph, in 
life are 


revealed, but those already known are 


collated from all the different memoirs, and 
disposed in new and ingenious lights, and which 
is inspired throughout by the fixed purpose 


eorrecting th 


structions and mis 


of i 
representations wW hic 


mIisco! 
celves to 


and 


h the author cor 


have prevailed concerning the character 





actions of the poet, vith a view to intluenei r 
a more lenient verdict Mr. Jeatireson is too 
astute to undertake the impossible task of 
proving Lord Byron’s innocence of the dam 
ing charges of vice and immorality that | 
been made against him; but wh admitting 
these with a show of frank disapproval, he so 
phistically pleads in extenuation of them, and 


initigation of their detestable vilenes 


Ih 
‘elementary forces and the 


ron’s mental and moral constitution 





* provoe ations,” fancied ‘ 
of the 


il d day. 


was subjected, and the tone 


society of his own class 


he has exhausted all his casuistry and art 
special pleading, the utter insufficiency of Mr. 
5 pleas is patent na 


Jeattreson’s excusatol 
coneession of By 


the pleas themselves are a 


ron’s wholesale and deliberate dé pravit In 
a plain man, not ted with Byron’s genius, 
Byron’s ‘“‘ececentricities’ would be called by 
the plain ume of scoundrelly vices. lr} 

“provocations” which Mr. Jeatireson cites to 
soften the poet’s vilenesses or his malignity are 


bee 


any 


to have 1 ot i purely 


had 


found upon serutiny 


negative kind, when they basis of re- 





ality, while for the most part they were either 
3 The R Lord Byro New Views of tl I s 
Lif By J Corpy JEAFFRESON 12mMm0o, pl a) 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co 
I Same Frank Square ) it PI 
107. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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the fruit of his own distempered brain or the 
deliberate and systematic coinages of his own 
unscrupuious and mendacious aispositvion, 
l fina idmitting that the English socie 

ty of the period was undoubtedly disgraced by 
couspicuous and frequent instances of shame 
profligacy in high life, and that it had its 

full share of 1t al ng all Classes, the fact Stil 
ma s that it was not all or even generally 
re Pure men and women were abun 
dant England, notwithstanding these nota- 
examples of impurity and immorality, and 
unless history is false, virtue largely predom 
ated, or at least was felt and acknowledged 


be a powerful iniluence and a prevailing 


restra I 1 the great bod of society tb every 
rau ind condition, so that it was in Byron's 


power to have chosen the pure rather than 


the impure for his companions and exemplars 
f he had so elected. Neither of Mr. Jeattre- 
ms pleas attords any satisfactory excuse for 
By re ‘ courses, much less tor his suprem 
acy over the basest of his contemporaries in 
the whole muster-roll of degrading vices. Mr. 
Jeattreson’s art has overreached itself. It was 


is specious device to conciliate those who 


have been shocked and offended by the num 


ber, the nakedness, and the turpitude of by- 
ron’s despicable meannesses and immoralities 
by frankly admitting them, by painting them 

r true colors, and by re probating them 
with a semblance of severity, and then, having 
y e thu far along with those who hold old 
fas med views of morality and virtue, to 


plead, as we have seen, in palliation or exten- 


the poet’s natural temperament, the 


te ‘tations and provocations by which he 
s assailed, and the intluence of the cireum- 
ces of lis surroundings and of the age in 





h he lived. But the catalogue that he 
ves of Byron’s vices is so extensive, the vices 
themselves are so gross and systematic, they 
ire persisted in so deliberately in detiance of 
his oWn Vivid perceptions of the distinction 


between right and wrong, and he exhibited 


such a fatal alacrity for sinking from one 
slough of unutterable uncleanness into an- 
other still fouler, that Mr. Jeatireson’s miser- 
e special pleading defeats its own pur- 
poses, and instead of tending to soften or con 
done Byron’s misdoings, only makes them more 
conspicuous and revolting. With the single 
exception of its conclusive disproval of the 
particular infamy charged in Mrs. Stowe’s bro- | 
( e, Mr. Jeattreson’s excusatory monograph 
is the most scorching indictment of Byron that 
ha vet been framed, distinetly conceding 1n 
set terms the poet’s addictednuess not only to 


the entire round of minor vices—that he was 





mean, Vain, selfish, sordid, greedy of money, 
tickle cruel, brutal, and tyrannical 

but also his pre-eminence in the graver of 
fenses—that he was a sensualist, a shameless 


bertine in the particular and in the gross, a 
debauchee, an unclean ribald, dishonest, a liar, 


itattiler, a calumniator, and in his later years 


a glutton and a drunkard. No one ean ; 
from the contemplation of Byron’s unsay 
career, as set forth by Mr. Jeattresou’s {i j 


hand, without a feeling of contempt t 
man, and for the special pleas ad 


Valice 





mitigation or justification of his unel 


base life. 


THe second volume of Mr. Bancroft’s 
revision” of his Z/istory of the United Stat 
been published with satisfactory prompt 
by the Messrs. Appleton. In this volun: 
er a survey of the condition severa 1 
Southern, Middle, and New England ec 
after the Revolution of 1688, a view of 
titude of the British Parliament towar 
colonies at the be 





ginning of the reign ot 

iam the Third,a sketch of the aborigines ¢ 
the Mississippi, their origin, language, a 
ural endowments, and a summary of the } 
ress of France in Canada and in the valle 
the Mississippi, the historian completes 
history of the colonization of the United s es 
by a succinct account of the colonizati: 
the West and of Georgia in the interval] 
tween 1688 and 1748, and then proceeds to « 
scribe the events that, by an almost in 
ble logic, precipitated the American Re 
tion. ‘These events are grouped under 
epochs, of which the first only, comprising 
period from 1748 to 1763, is treated in this 
ume. This was the period that witnessed 
overthrow of the European colonial syste: 
Great Britain, the perpetual contlict betwe 
the Parliament and the colonies, and the 
guration by George the Third of the policy 
renewed the momentarily allayed strif 
the colonies, and ushered in the dawn ot 
new republic. The changes in the text ot 
volume, as was the case in the first vol 
are confined quite exclusively to matters 
revision—generally revision of style and ¢ 
position, but extending also, and not. i 


Z 


quently, to revision of statements and opi: 
In this way many harsh lines that orig 
disfigured the text now disappear from it, aud 
vive ita more genial air. The volume is li 
tifully printed. 


Mr. BROWNING’S Jocoseria@ is a collection of 
half a score of short poems whose paternity is 
unmistakably indicated by the eccentricity ot 
their style and the obscurity of their stor 
Mr. Browning is incapable of or disda 





straightforward narrative. Digression and 

volution are his second nature, and his chietest 
art is to wrap a simple and beautiful thought 
or story, that might be told effectively in a 
few simple and expressive words, in an endless 
robe of dark or brilliant shreds and patches, so 
that all the ingenuity of the reader is taxed to 


4 History of the United States of America, fror 
Discovery of the Continent. By GeorGe BANcrort. The 
Author's Last Revision. Vol. Il. 8vo, pp. 565. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co 

5 Jocoseria. By Roperr Brownine §mo, pp. 117 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

















st to follow its thread or discover its 

. The mental attitude of his mysti 
ier is that of curiosity and conjecture, 
riddle were to be guessed or a conun 
ved: and doubtless the admiration of 
{ nis most enthusiastic partisans is due 
ely to their perplexity over his drift and 
gy as to the really fine bursts of imagi- 
it oeeasionally illuminate the most 
After allowing full 


for the por tie passages that gleam 


table of his poems. 





e and there amid the su 





sm and mirthless p! ind ab 
subtleties of which t work of 
y poems consists, it t to per 


what save the exquisite melody and 
reat variety of their versification they 
from prose; and unlike some of the best 
.there is searecely a line to be found in 
that lingers in the memory, or is destined, 


Milton’s phrase, “to a life beyond lif 


BENEATH the blithe humor and dainty grace 
poems of the late Mare Cook, now col 

d by Mrs. Cook under the title of “ Van- 
Brown” Poems,’ there is a pathos that is 
touching to those who are familiar 
wrief life and the circumstances atten 

s early death. Without being in the least 
rbid, there are few,of his poems, even of 
that were written when he was in the 

iy of life and health and promise, it 
ere is not a mournfully prophetic refrain tell 
of waning hopes and fading life. From 


ry early period Mr. Cook’s eyes seem in 
itarily to have turned toward the sunset, 
when he stood amid the busy an 
sque noonday scenes which he best loved 
template, and which he transferred to 
with felicitous grace. This tone is ob- 
je in nearly all his pictures of real life; 


s seldom absent from his serious poems, and 


t sometimes invades his delicate vers de sociét 
1 his quaint or whimsical burlesques and 
orous pieces. But it is never oppressive ; 

s an under-tone so gentle as to leave the 
ler unconscious of its sadness, and by the 
trast it affords it even serves to heighten 

s enjoyment of the lightness and sweetness 
of the prevailing melody. Mr. Cook died at 
early age of twenty-nine; and when the 
riety and versatility, the picturesque powe1 

d artistic finish, the fine thoughtfulness and 
ve and vigorous fancy, which he displayed 

his poems are considered, and they are com 
pared with the work of any of our poets at the 
same age, we can form some estimate of the 
etic excellence he might have reached if his 
fe had been prolonged, and of the loss that 
erican letters have suffered by his untimely 


ig off. Although there are several among 


more than fourscore poems in the collec- | 


Vandyke Brown’ Poems. By Marc Coox. With 
fatory Words by Haroup Freperic, and a Tribute 
the Author by Professor Epwarp Nortu. Edited 

yhis Wife. 12mo, pp. 225. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


tion which Mr.Cook might have s 
immature if he | ‘ his powe 
more tu dey ed, t ! ritv of the 
informed witl spirit of poe 
at least halfa re ott In al rue lyrics 
W icompare ta ) | i r OoLt 
kind produced by our foremost younger pr 

Foul t vol of ] ! Gee 
Calvert, respect entitled 7 
Other Pr | Joan of und LV 
beau, a Ti LD) ire nota 
much for their por merits as for t te 
mony the beat | defatigalle 
and the prolonged lit ry act tv of t 
veteran t | ott sa ie 
llustration of t pro} tio it t 
scholar write witted L 
and that trite t hi . 
posite they may be, ca not be « ed 
poetry merely by being thrown to t f 
of respectable eTse 

READING is so rta in ag t 
the entertainn t mel byt so | 
moral and int ( il edueat ind « 
of our people, and SO ¢ yhatiea ‘ 
mode of study that is open to the 
ity of them, that p cat 3 conta 
judicious counse ind suggestions for t 
of books deserve a hea ve ‘ the he 
ier in proportion to their br t une 
adaptedness to the pom ir nece { | 
has been no ick I ( wma I 
books of this kind ndeed, the nn 
great as to be cont y ad, be le 
ble as many of the are, too frequent t 
scope has been so extensive as ) eal 
their popular use, v e others ha ) 
dressed to the t e ¢ striae S ul 
literary dilettanti, rather than to e pra 
needs of the great hoe of re ers What 
been greatly uted has bes " ) 
volume, whose couns¢ ] L be at one 
comprehensive d yet so specitie a 
the average reader to direct 3 re 
as to be most prod f vod res 
either for his genera teral cultivat 
or for the mastery of particular and_ se 
ed branches of knowledge This want 
been satisfactorily met by an excellent 
volume entitled Li ies and Readers, 
William E. Foster, Libra of the Pro 
Library, which the student, the man of 
ness, the workman, the oftice or fa I 


any one wl 


o is eager for help and 
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1 introduction to sical sisuiiaied, may car- 


n his pocket and consult at his brief leisure 


intervals. Although the book is primarily de- 
signed as a guide and counsellor for those who 
have aecess to well-stocked libraries, it is 
equally suited to the case of those who have 
not this pris lege, and, whose range of selection 
being more limited, are therefore more in need 
of wise direction. In an opening chapter, whose 


thoroughly * ictical and judicious counsels can 


not be too hig hly commended, under the head 
of “Some Hints on Right Reading,’ Mr. Foster, 
while laying down no inflexible rules, discusses 


with sound judg 
thi 


} 
terial 


ment the general principles 
it should govern in the selection of the 
of reading, 

hich should be 
profitable. And in brief sueceeding chapters, 
ith b] advice 


ma- 
and prescribes the 


Sensi 


pregnant w ie precautionary 

and direct counsels, he considers the subjects 
of the correction of aimless reading, the spe- 
cializing of reading so that it shall have an 
object and be made systematic, what may be 
done at home by parents and others to pro- 
mote right reading and right habits of read- 
ing, and how to use a library. The service- 
able little volume closes with a summary of 


| introduction, by Mr. ( 


| ledge as will tempt him to exercise it at 
| expense 


those recent publications of all kinds upon the | 


subject of books and reading, which may be 
protitably consulted for their helpful general 
or specific Books, and How to Use 
Them, of another useful little vol- 
ume subject, Mr. Van 
Dyke, of the § Library, at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. While traversing much the same 
eround that Mr. 


gestions. 


7is thet 


the 
sage 


suv 


tle 


l 


on same by J. 


Foster covers, and with equal 


| . 
| patient 
| physician, there are no statistics in our censu 


| reaction against the evils of that “ 


| son 8 


| sense for the belief that there is safety i: 
methods | 
employed to make reading | 


brevity and pithiness, and while having many | 
points of agreement with Mr. Foster’s manual, 
it is more ambitious and self-conscious in its 
style, more lavish in its parade of the author’s 
own reading, more rash and immature in some 
of its counsels and suggestions, and to this ex- | 


tent is less earnest and less judicious than 
might be wished. To those, however, who al- 
ready have some familiarity with books, and 
whose taste and judgment are comparatively 


formed, it will 


companion. 


prove a genial and suggestive 

Its concluding chapters on “ Bib- 
and on “The Publie Library, and 
to Use it,’ suecinetly embody a consid- 

fund of information with which the 
generality of readers are not familiar respect- 
ing the history, description, exterior, and 
other technical minutie of a book, the differ- 
ent plans and systems of classifying and cata- 
loguing books, and the special objects and ad- 
vantages of each, and the best methods of con- 
a library as to insure access to the | 
whole literature on any given subject which it 
may contain, 


liography Pd 
How 


erable 


sulting 


80 


THE latest 
ton’s unique “ 


additions to the Messrs. Apple- 
Parchment Library” are Tenny- 


Them. Some Hints to 
gy J. C. VAN Dyke. 12mo, 
New York: Fords, Howard, and Hurlburt. 


12 Books, and How to Use 
Readers and Students. 


pp. 149 


} quences. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| physiology, those simple laws of natural ia. 


13 






complete in two volumes: 
Works of Horace-* in the original, compris 
his odes, epodes, satires, and epistles, edits 


Poems, 


Mr. F. W. Cornish, of Eton College; and | 
Lyrics,'’? being a selection from the most 


brated poets, representing the French lyr 
the three great periods of its developme 
the period of romances, rondeaux, past 
and the earlier ballads, the period of t 
naissance, and that of the present day 

and annotated, 


ed 
with a critical and histori: 
Saint 


reorge sbury. 


THERE is a good foundation in 


comn 
ith 
absolute ignorance of all that relates to { 
administration of medicine which shall i: 
pose a layman from playing the doctor, a 
that there is corresponding danger in the p 
session of such a smattering of medical kno 


of himself and others. How 
slight ailments are neglected till they 
serious, how many are aggravated 
practice till they are past cure, some 
superserviceable dolt who has picked up a moi 
icum of such knowledge 
advice, 


ma 
bec on. 
by 


because 


mal- 


has volunteered 
and has thus interposed betwee: 
and the prompt treatment of a skilled 


to reveal. But that their number is great, 
reflecting persons will question. And het 
it happens that many who plume themsely 
on their good sense, under the influence o 
little kn 
which they have discovered to b 
“dangerous a thing,” re-enforced by the it 
ural listlessness and indisposition to exert 
themselves overmuch, elect to remain in ig 
rance not only of the treatment of diseas¢ 
the administration of medicine, of 
we have seen, it may be their highest 
to know nothing, but also of 

laws of health by disease 
may be averted from their homes, and of thos 
simple and timely expedients by which casual 
ties, injuries, and accidents to members of their 
family and their neighbors may be 
from 


ledge” 


ry 


which, as 
sal 
those natural 
whose observance 


prevented 
resulting in irreparable or fatal counse- 
There is no excuse for this culpable 
passivity, which is certainly as full of danger 
as the most presumptuous empiricism. | 
in the power, and it is the duty, of every intel- 
ligent adult, and indeed of every intelligent 
child, to master that elementary knowledge « 


t 


tis 


giene, and those easily improvise dl methods o “ 
treating accidents and injuries, which contri 
ute to personal he alth, which reduce to a min- 
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and 
shall put it in the power of all to render 


rompt aid in sudden eme rrencies which 


: he avoidable causes of 


disease, 


( iinish suffering, and perhaps save life. 


‘ « recent publications treating these 
ts in a popular way, but yet with all at 
le accuracy, are three volumes which 

deserving of more than a passing notice, 

‘ y on Lhe Maintenance of Health,'® by Dr. 


Milner Fothergill, of London, on Hygiene for 
P. Davis, of 
L« Early Aid in Injuries and 


by Dr. lrenieus this 


city, 
Iecidents,'> by 


Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery at 


University of Kiel. 
Dr. Fothergill’s useful and instructive book, 
lin one sense a medical work designed 
ictical the family, 


se a collection of recipes and prescriptions, 


use ih Is not 


In any 


family Practice of Medicine. Its object 


iculeate those general principles which 
ld guide and assist us in our search afte 
and in our efforts 


for its preservation 

i series of familiar expositions of the phys- 
of health and disease, of the 
ons that are essential to health in in- 
n youth, in maturity, and in 

e, of the diseases that are peculiar to each, 


sanitary 


advanced 
he causes in our dwellings or in our habits 
occupations which contribute to disease, 
lof those hygienic or sanitary precautions 
ippliances that exert a salutary power for 
prevention of disease and the promotion 
general health. 


1 In successive chapters 
Dr. Fothergill considers with great particular- 





ind brevity the numerous intluences, spe- 
| general, that are favorable or inimical 
n every period of life and in both 


such as climate, air, food, 


health 1 


clothing, wa- 
er, ventilation. 
+) 


he use of stimulants and tobacco, mental 


sewerage, exereise, Occupa- 
strain, worry, overwork, physiological 
rmat , and in connection with each he 


rmation, ete 
gives precise and judicious counsels and direc- 


con- 


and regulation of 
these intluences in the interests of health and 

mfort. In this manner in the course of the 
vork the causes of nearly every usual form of 


tions for the management 


physical impairment are analyzed, and their 
reventives or antidotes are pointed out. Sev- 
eral chapters of great value are devoted to 
which 
are essential to health, but which are common- 

so destructive to it, namely, its site, expos- 
ire, construction, drainage, air and water sup- 
ply, methods of warming, and the arrange- 
lent of its sleeping apartments, kitchen and 
aundry departments, water-closets, and sew- 
ers. These and other chapters also embody 


those details of the “ house we live in” 


§ The Maintenance of Health. A Medical Work for 
By J. MILNER FoTHERGILL, M.D. 12m 


Lay Readers 


366. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Hygiene for Girls, By Irenaeus P. Davis, M.D 
lomo, pp. 210. New York: D. Appleton and Co 


By Dr. Frrep- 
German by 


Philadel- 


RICH EsmMARcH. ‘Translated from the 
H R.H. Princess CuRIsTIAN. 18mo, pp. 
phia: Henry C. Lea’s Sons and Co. 
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4177 
many practical suggestions as to disinfectants 
and antiseptics, the treatment of those who 
are suffering trom infectious or contagious dis 
eases, and the disposal before burial of the 
bodies of those who fall victims to such dis 


Cases, 


From this analysis it will be apparent that 
the value of Dr. Fothergill’s work depei ds upo! 
Its general usefulness, upon the wide range ol 
its topics, and the breadth and practical appli 
cability of its counsels, directions, and warn- 
ings in all the relations and conditions of life 
On the other hand, the value of Dr. Davis's 


Huadiene for Gurts reside sinits parti ular usefu 


ness, 1tS strict limitation to the consideration 
of the specifie subject of the health of a single 
class, and, indeed, its concentration of the at 


tention upon the lets and hinderances to the 
health of a moiety only of that class, and 


correctives for them. While his work is one 
that may be read with great advantage by 
parents and guardians for its information bear 
ing upon the physical well-being of girls ata 


information which t 
turn to profitable 
their 
chief purpose, W hich 
the 
matter of paramount importance t 


critical period 
account ihn 
young charges—this is not its prim 
is to 1nterest 


selves in subject of female hygiene as a 
0 themselves, 
peculiar to their age and sex, and upon which 
their future health and happiness, ell 
the the 
To this end it 


for or in the interest of s 


ads 


welfare of race, very largely cle pend 


is not merely i ‘ral 


Sense 


1 
rls, but it is address 


ed to them directly in terms on a level with 
their understanding, and is intended to be read 
bY instead of to them. The top es chosen by 


Dr. Davis for familiar exposit Will afford an 


lon 
idea of the s¢ ope and possi ble usefulness of his 


volume; these are nervousness, its nature and 
causes, the various modes of its manifestation 


and operation, and its iniluence, is the 


influence of } : 


its potent aux ha bt and 


association, sympathy and imagination, upon 


the physical and mental functions of females 


between the ages of twelve and twenty. The 
chapters on these subjects abound in wise ad- 
monitions and practical suggestions, which 


prepare the reader for an intelligent 
tion of the chapters that fol 


peculiar to women, on feminine em 


applica 
low, on the organs 
ployments 
and amusements, on the social customs of fe 
males, including their dress, and the ha 


pits and 


studies of school-girls, and on the harmon ; 


and elements of beauty as considered from thi 
stand-point ot physiologic al devel yplnent ana 
perfection. ‘The volume closes with an adm 


| rable chapter, in application of the lessons sug 


gested in the foregoing « hapte rs, on hygienic 
molals, or those rules for the government of 
thought and conduct which are essential to 
moral purity in woman. While the treatiss 


is characterized by all 
that is necessary for a just appreciation of t 


the frank « Xplicithness 
he 
no lh 
n or implication, 


important subjects discussed in it, in 
stance, either by suggestic 





, rst a 
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Uso exte 


our town 


oreign lands, 
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bounds of t] nost fas- 


| WY ay + 
beautiful humanities 


the track of pitiless war non 
to contemplate than 
ns of 


, unaer ti 


rehhned 


] 


l, and wh 


their 


me, extended 
| l ifferin 


lie SICK ANG Sl 
found,in asylun 


it home, or in pestile1 


One of the 
tgrowths of this philanthro 
iwvement 
sof peace the 
had shown to be 
institution of what 
‘Ambulance Cl 
Schoc 


of 


SHI11 


an 


In view rende) 


ll who belong to them how 


( 


nded to this country 


s and cities and manufac 


vhere 


heen formed, sometimes irre spective 


and Accide 


professor ot surgery 1n tft 


ind whicl 
vered. by 


ern 


ral lectures 


eferred 


n 


any, 1 


him before a kindred 


the 


structions 


until the 


merous injuries that 


familiy o1 


f daily life. 


] 


VSIC1Aal 
hand 


fe 


i 
aoctor arrives, in 


a who have suddet 


injury. he 


to those iy 
has 
of 


turing cen 


nt or movement 


and in 1 


many 


casualties are frequent, classes 


ot 
ly 


had the 


VY COnSI Ine eXcluslve 


nmol} 
vomen, W i } lave 
ly pre pared 
practi ] 

eminen 

s and surgeo! 
Injuries 
{ had 


aistingurshned 


hoo on Early 
, by Dr. Esmarch, a 
he University of Kiel, 


consists of a series of lectures de- 


association in 
an admirable supplement to the 
led to, and may be 
the 
greater certainty than their 
for 


we have alluc 
all who are interested in 


by 
wit] 
ith 


lectures they may have heard, 
and in- 


kind of 


and practical di 
iT 


rendering the ri aid 


are liable to happen in a 


neighborhood in the circumstances 


The manual has been translated 


from the German by the Princess Christian of 


England, herself an active member of 


“the La- 


dies’ Classes of the Windsor Centre of the St. 


John’s Ambulance Association in Lond 


on, 


and 


| 


the event of the nu- | 


s earnestly and justly commended by her for | 


ts excellence and clearness, and especially for 


he 


tails 


emergencies 


minuteness and extent of its practical 


de . 


Besides precise instructions to meet such 


as contusions, bruises, 


wounds, | t 


the transport and removal of the 


their homes, or to the hospital or doct 


which 


ly 


of 


quick 


are extremely simple, a 
improvised from mat 


usually within easy reach. 


eTlais 


THE “ Riverside 
Con 


tel 


Edition” of 
iplete Works’? has reached the 
the i 
ages from the American Note-Boo 
latter Passages from the Trench 
Note- Books. Each volume has a 
y note by Mr. George P. Lathrop, 
ninth volume having peculiar inte: 
account of the origin of Hawth 


confiding his daily observations te 


th volumes, former conta 


or! 


of a private register, and of the cl 
scope which these entries, begun as 
in boyhood, finally assumed, an 
light it throws on the question 
note-books mirror Hawthorne's 


lectual life. 


IN this Magazine for De 


t 


count was given of the first part of 
of New England Bird Life, prepared fi 
uscript left by the late Winfrid A. St 


Dr. Elliott Coues, and which emli 
scription and classification 
birds of New England. The man 
been completed by the publicatio 
ond part,?® prepared from the 
Mr. Stearns by the same skillful 
many 


8] 


prising a similar description and ¢ 
of the interesting family of Tyranni 


revisions and original addit 


ty 


Hawt 


ember, 1581 


of the 


ing to the Clamatorial (or non-melodiou 


sercs Of New England. This fami 


\ 


fly-catchers, whip-poor-wills, swifts, | 


birds, kingtishers, woodpec kers, oy 


and other birds of prey, pigeons 


ygame-birds, turkeys, herons, cranes, g¢ 


other water-birds, and many 


others, 


Which is graphically deseribed in the 


spirited and engaging simplicity of 
most eminent naturalists are almost 
While the treatis« 


masters, 


exh 


and which will prove of great va 


wval 


is far from 
ustive of the birds of New E1 d, 
ing indeed confined to a single family, it em- 
bodies and systematizes a large mass of ma 
terial that has been hitherto widely scattered, 


lue 


to 


who may prosecute a more extended de 


tion and classification. The 


more 


scientific portion of the manual, including 


19 “The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawth 


With Introductory by Gerorat 
rHRoP. Vol. IX. Passages from the A 
jooks. 8vo, pp. 458. Vol. X. Passages f7 


PARSON 


om the F 


i Italian Note- Books 
n, Mif and Co. 


8vo, pp. 572. Boston: H 


, Mif 
20 New England Bird Life 


feing a Manual of N 


strict 


+] 


he morrhages, frac tures, dislocat ons, Sprains, } England Ornithology. Revised and E 
Manuscript of Winrrip A. STEARNS y E 
coves. Part II. Non-oscine Passeres, Birds of 
Game, and Water Birds. 8vo, pp. 409. Boston: 
and Sh 


dited fro 
burns, drowning, suffocation, fainting, By Er 


the like, Dr. Esmarch a special 
chapter of great value on the best methods for 


polson- 
i 


ing, and has 





EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD 


he his 


lature and t 
ord of specimens, is a marvel of con- 


and accuracy, 


ent progress of the cience of orni 
ind the increased knowledge of Ame1 
s, both in extent and precision, : 

trated by the fact 

of Dr. Coues’s remarka 

k List of North America virds, in worm tron 
than one hundrec id from the 
to the 
progre 


,now just publi larg caretul 


r 
these additions 
acquisitions to the North 
being birds discovered since 
rexas, Arizona, and Alaska, to hh \ 1 the 
everal long known to inhabit Greenland. | creased acc 
from these additions, the present 
in improvement upon the orig 
that it is no longer a mere catalogue 
s, but combines with its full catalogue 
e, never before attempted, on the ety 
rthography, and orthoepy of all the 
¢ and of many of the vernacular words 
n the nomenclature of North Amer 
\s now rewritten and perfected it 


uble office. It presents a complete 


he birds now known to inhabit | added for 


erica, north of Mexico, systematical- | Lord Bi 
d and named according to their phi- 


as well as their ornithologieal rela 
formably with current rules of no 
ure; and it takes each word occurring 
ical usage, explains its derivation and 
mnce, spells it correctly, and indicates 


e pronunciation by the usual diacritical 


Messrs. Harper have published a new 
of the late Professor Orton’s excellent 
school and college manual of the science 
mparative Zoology,” revised by Professo1 
rd A. Birge, of the University of Wiscon- 
(As Professor Orton’s work is so gene rally 

} 


lavora 


Ny known to teachers of Zoology, 
re-assure them to learn that in its re- 
Professor Birge has not attempted to re 

it or to introduce new ideas. In a brief 


k List of North American Birds 
ised to Date and entirely Re i 
fthe Author. With a Dictionary 
Orthography, and Orthoepy 


s, ete 8VO, pp 65 B 


trative Zoology, Structural ar 
Schools and Colleges. By JAMEs Ort 
; 1° 


Revised 


itior i2mo, pp. 4 


irper and Brothers. 


bh 








Chiter’s Wistorical Record. 


is closed June 19.—President 
May 21, appointed Walter Evans, 


lle, Kentucky, to 


succeed General 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
is | 


Bismarck h 
Dakota. 

Che publie debt of the United States was re 
duced $4,290,476 60 during the month of May. 

The New State Prohibition Conven 
tion, May 22, nominated Dr. Isaac N. Quimby 
for Governor. 


een selected as the ¢ apital of 


Jersey 


The Kentucky Republican Con- 
ntion, May 24, nominated Thomas Z. Morrow 
for Governor The Ohio Republicans, June 6, 
Governor, J. B. Foraker; 
ut-Governor, William G. Rose; Judge 
1¢ Supreme Court, W. H. Upson. — The 
mwa De nominated, for Gov- 
L. G. Kinne; Lieutenant-Govern- 
; Superintendent of Public In- 
B. Farr.—The 
nominated, for Governor, 
Lientenant-Governor, Will- 
Supreme Judge, short term, H. A. 
Chamberlain ; Supreme Judge, long term, 
James JB. The Ohio Prohibitionists, 
June 14, nominated, for Governor, Ferdinand 
Schumacher; Lieutenant-Governor, H. F. Og- 
den; Judge, short term, Z. C. Payne; 
Supreme Judge, long term, D. C. Montgomery ; 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, J. H. Beachford ; 
Attorney-General, J.W. Roseborough ; Auditor 
of State, Gresham Lease; Treasurer of State, 
V. M. Whiting; State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, H. A. Thompson; Member of 
Board of Public Works, G. Z. Cruzen. 

The New York and Brooklyn Bridge was 
opened May 24 with appropriate ceremonies. 
President Arthur and Governor Cleveland were 
present, and addresses were made by the May- 
ors of both 

The [line 
bill, and 


Ve 


ed as tollows: 
the 


June 6, 


mocrats, 


Ohio Green- 


les Jenkins; 
jam Baker; 


Grogan. 


Supre Ine 


cities and other prominent persons. 
is Legislature passed a high-license 
he Governor signed it. 
| Crook crossed the Mexican line, de- 
stroyed the Apache camps, and returned with 
nearly four hundred prisoners. 
nnsylvyania Senate, June 4, passed a 
ng political assessments. 
wWian Domin 
prorogued May 25. 
Captan R Viere 


ion Parliament was 


, commander of the French 


forces in Tonquin, was killed while making a 


sortie from Fort Hanoi. 
have bombarded two ports on 
hwest coast of Madagascar. 

The North German Gazette says the substance 
of Prussia’s last note to the Vatican is as fol- 
lows: The government attaches special value 
¢ notice of appointments contem- 

se it regards such notifications as 


to the 

plated, becar 
a question of honor and the primary condition 
of labor in common between the spiritual and 
authorities. 


temporal The government is pre- 


pared to rescind the competency of the eccle- 


| 
| 


| 


siastical court in regard to the notif 
prefe rments, and to dispense ther 
gether in the case of unbeneticed cle 
and thus remedy the present inade: 
vision for the cure of souls. In econ: lu 
note refers to the peaceful attitude of P; 
and expresses the conviction that a set 
will be effected as soon as the Curia has 
to the matter of notification. 

The German Reichstag was closed JJ 

Alexander III. was crowned as (¢ 1 
the Russias in the Cathedral of the 1 
sumption, in the Kremlin, Moscow, on S 
May 27. There was a parade of all t 
and special services in the churches. 

Suleiman Daoud and Mahmoud Sa) 
were accused of setting tire to Alexa 
the time of the British bombardment 
been found guilty and sentenced ¢ 
Eighteen ofticers were 


oO de 
found guilty 
plicity in the same crime, and were sent 
to various terms of penal servitude. 
Anti-Jewish rioters at Rostoff, Russ 
stroyed 130 houses May 22, and fifteen of 
were afterward shot dead by the tro 


The Italian ministry resigned May 22 
DISASTERS. 

May 25.—Several persons killed } 
plosion on the steamer Pilot on VP 
Creek, California. 

May 28.—Twenty persons killed }y 
does in Indiana. 

May 30.—A panic occurred on the ] 
er Bridge in consequence of a blockacd 
New York anchorage, and twelve perso: 
crushed and trampled to death. 

May 31.—Twenty-two workmen dro 
the capsizing of a boat at Oleggio, n 
e.—Ten soldiers and seven 
killed by a powder-magazine expl 
Seutari. 


June 


June 13.—Ten persons killed by th 
of the government at 
Russia. 


in barracks 


June 16.—Panic 
land, England. 
children killed. 


in Victoria Hall, 
One hundred and ninet 


OBITUARY. 
May 21.—In London, England, Arthuwi 
theson, author. 
Vay 25.—In Paris, Edouard René Lefebyr 
Laboulaye, aged seventy-two years. 
Vay 26.—In Damascus, Abd-el-Kader, 
seventy-seven years, 

-In Baltimore, Charles C. Fult« 
editor and proprietor of the American, ag 
sixty-eight years.—In Bremen, Germany, P1 
fessor Charles E. Anthon, of the College of the 
City of New York, aged sixty years. 

June 14.—In San Francisco, ex-United States 
Senator Eugene Casserly, aged sixty years. 


June ei 





C ditar’s 


UGUST, notwithstanding its robust name, 

\ is a sort of flabby, watering-place month. 
7 s fly time, it is dog-days time, it is flirtation 
’ “It is a period of general listlessness and 
ym. It to difficult in 
make up the mind either to accept 
reject him. And, worse still, 
latter part of the month before he 
mind to Indeed, to 
f making up the mind at all in August 
rly absurd, for there is no mind to make 


is said be very 
ist ti 
it is apt 


ul his propose. 


ture and people—if the expression may 
tted Inland it 


he sea-coast it is foggy. 


feel seedy. ismugey, 
In the cities all 
taste has gone out of life ; even in the hills 
“ly is languid, and disposed to lounge 
The 
ke the garden, owns itself played out. 

Lys are growing short again, and it might 
xpected that the intemperate heat of July 
| abate, but the heat continues, although 


as and watch things simmer. 


1ot the clear sun-heat of the lusty grow- 
season, but a sort of oven-heat steaming 
from the earth. It the month to t 

from everything, even from one’s 2 


1s 


ge 
? 
self 


, the churches slow down. 
et there are good things about August. 
schools are shut up, the everlasting pro- 
; of education is eased off, and a chance is 
‘or the mind to stretch itself and grow 
ttle naturally. People forget that the 
needs those periods of semi-doze in which 
n. We understand all about the 
tions and the gray matter of the brain, 
know just where the memory cells 
lie the 
ty,can put our finger on the spot that, 


con 


are, 


vyhere coils of imagination and 


excited, makes a man willing to pay his 
debts,and on the spot where exists the im- 
se to forgive our debtors if our creditors 
l forg 
at if a thought is dropped into the brain 
vernight, and left to simmer there, and, in- 
deed, remains for a time wholly unheeded, it 
be found, when again called up, to have 
ssomed into a or an essay, or a 
igazine paper worth ten dollars a page. I 
w a clergyman who is obliged to set his 
rmon overnight in this way, exactly like a 
h of bread, or it will not rise in the morn- 
g. The little idea seems to be yeast, and 
that furnished, the brain will on uncon- 
iously, and work out the rest itself. The 
rouble with a good many sermons and essays 
is that they have no yeast in them. Perhaps 
August, which seems so stupid, is the yeast 
month of the year, and perhaps this is the 
reason that so many authors find September 
the most fruitful month of the year. 


ive us; but no one ean tell how it is 


sermon, 


KO 


fo 


August is also lawyers’ vacation, and their 
clients have a rest, and an opportunity to set- 


Drawer, 


tle up their differences in amicable way 
When the law lp it v 
that everybody else ought to go—to be off to 
the to the North Woods, to Norway, 
to the rocks by the sounding sea, if there 
that time a rock anywhere on our thousands 
of that 

sitting on it, with aspread parasol a 

in her hand, and a still more interest 
of nature and art at her feet, talking 
languidly about friendship, and 
know if two people at 

don’t you know. It 


the novel 


an 1 


yers quit the sl Is & sign 
Rockies, 
is by 
ast 


miles of e has not a vo 


how you 
e suited to each o 
the h 
ist, for then if ever one wants 
to put in the por ket in the 
ry down to the beach, or to leave | 
with the spl Peopl 
in August, if they can not 


irvest 


mont 
woods, OL 


it zephy r. 
borrow tl 
they are in cheap editions. It is a nice 


day, August, just because it has 


it. Pity it can not be more of 
more people. 


no vitality in 
a holiday te 
lor the shops ought to shut, anc 
the banks, and the life-in 
to go off into the wilderness with 
ning-rod men, and the canvasser ous 


surance men 


the 

from canvassing, and the wear 
would be a good thing if the politicians would 
clam-bake and barbecue,and make no speeches; 
they wouldn’t make any if the speeches wert 
It might be 


newspapers 


not reported. a good thing if all 
the Then the 
ind 


world would have nothing to talk about, 
and 


would 


suspend. 


perhaps would reposefully grow in grace 


sanity. 


THE late Bish 
have had a 
charge. 


Mellvaine, of 
the « 


On one oceasion he 


op 
serene faith in 
cave no 
the pulpit, “ The audience will pl 
Wh: 


continue rising.” 


roof ? 


Query. 


THACKERAY 
himself with making pictures 
fancied himself a artist), but t 
ple kept him busy ing stories 
would sooner be drawing or paintil 
Taylor 
vocation of a prose writer. 


complained that 
amuse 


iled himse 

He 
the world should have demanded not! 
him but 
tell 


ing his last lecturing trip through the 


never fully recone 
believed that 

+] -— 
poetry. Concerning this lhe l 


a good story at his own expense 


States he was the guest, in a small cit 
chairman of t 
isfied and prosperous citizen, wh 


he lecture committee, a 
o met Taylor 
at the train, and carried him home to his own 
smartly furnished house. While for 
the evening repast the well-fed chairman said, 
with manifest pride, that probably Mr. Taylor 
did not remember him. No, Mr. Taylor did 
not. “Why,” said the chairman, “ 
here in this town ten years ago this very win- 


Walting 


you were 
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ind stopped with me, as 
Mr. Taylor professed 
Phe chair- 


} 
I 


e important fact 
rlancing around on the chromos, the new 


ts, and the glittering white his 
, said, “ Yes, y 


¢ since then. 


ou pros 
Yes, the ld h na 
1d pp » for It has for you too, 

ve watched 
t} 


acquainted with 


me, 


your course eve! 


you, ten vears ago, 


am one of the few people who 
rote,” 


yr you ever W 


or, “everything ? 


‘ything I could lay my hands 


“nerhaps you will 


of my new poem, 


‘do you write po- 
late Dr. J. G. Hol- 


reminded of a kindred 


Likewise travelling in 


Tis story was told to the 
land, who w at 


S owh. 


as once 
experience of hi 
Indiana, al 


nad a lecturing tour, the doctor's 
attent 


as attracted to a tall Hoosier who 
sauntered up and down the aisle of the car, at- 
tentively regarding a the 
vacant seat in front of the poet, lecturer, and 
list. Finally stopping before the doctor, 
letermined to bear 

e, the stranger introduced himself by say 

‘I beg but I see the name of 

J.G. Holland on that little brass plate. May I 
ask if Thave the honor of addressing that gen- 


1? The 


30 On 


on W 


travelling bag on 


no longer his sus- 


pardon, sir, 


doctor confessed the soft 
ved 


man, 


Im- 
leave to 


as he 


rer cra 
illustrious 

tr: called him. The stranger “ con- 
versed” on a variety of topies, and modestly ac- 
knowledging his absorbing passion for litera- 
After a while the train plunged into a 
the shouted * Elk- 


ind the tall citizen rose to le 


town, conductor 
ave. 


d 


favorite 


3 my stopping-place,” he said, ‘an 
ke 

k. your ¢ h Wiming Re verves of a Bachelor, with- 

out thinking of this delightful hour in the so- 


of its author.” 


ver hereafter ta up my 


cl 


A HANDFUL of anecdotes from the Old Domin- 
ion ts are not of 
reat value in themselves, but they bring out 
he character of the man: 

When the erratic John Randolph of Roa- 


noke was a member of Congress there were no 


about i most eccentric son 


ov 
t 
t 


railroads nor telegraphs, and it was his fash- 


ion to ride in a gorgeous coach and four, with 


liveried postilions and footman, between his 
Virginia home and Washington. His 

all blooded, and his domestics coal-black 
While travelling toward Washing- 
ton, to be present at the opening of one of the 
sessions, he drew up his coach in front of a 


country tavern in Spottsylvania County, and 


horses 
were 


negroes. 


hailed the tavern-keeper for the lat 
received from the capital. The paper 
brought out, when Randolph seized and 
diately began to skim their contents hur 
The tavern-keeper, who was a great ni 
sip, but had not looked at his papers, m 
bold as to ask him, 

“What’s the news from Washington. s 

With his squeaking voice Randolph 1 
“T don’t propose to be catechized by 
and then turning his back, still seate 
erately read the papers during a so 
Without uttering he retu 
them to the tavern-keeper, and shouted t 
postilions, * Drive on!” 


a word, when 


When the coach was out of sight 
ern-keeper, who was well acquainted w 
genius’s fiery ways, remarked, “If I bad k 
he was going to keep ’em that long, he s] 
never have seen ’em.” 

As a gentleman with his wife was pro 
d 
ginia he espied John Randolph of R 
mounted on 
him at a break-neck gait, his faithful 
servant Jubal, also well mounted, cons 
bly in the rear. Knowing Randolph 


ing 


in a buggy along a country roa 


a blooded steed, racing 


never yield the road, and wishing to a 
collision account of his wife, le 
aside and left the track clear for the hon 
Afterward, narrating the occurrence, | 
that if he had had a eun in his buy 
would certainly have shet him. Ra: 
kept on his way, passing like a flash, and s 
came in view of a ferry-boat on the poi 


on 


leaving the shore of a stream he was com) 
Putting spurs to his horse, hi 

a desperate leap, and landed the animal 
middle of the ferry-boat after it had 

A gentleman and some ladies, who had 
to church, were in the beat, and Rand 
sudden advent caused a terrible commot 
The man mumbled something about his ru 
ness, When Randolph eut his eye around 
ward him, and ripping out an oath, s] 
“This is no place ner time for ladies: 
ought to be at While outwar 
courteous to ladies, he had the reputation 
harboring a secret spite against the sex, 


to cross. 


home.” 


A young man who was a relative of Jol 
Randolph of Roanoke once staid in the 
at which both were visiting in Richmon 
ing an entire week without being intros 
or speaking to him. This was due to thx 
the young man harbored that Randolph wou 
say something unbearably cutting or insulting 
Randolph, however, was not to be balked so 
easily, for at the close of the week, just as th 
young man was seated by the lady of the hous: 
and taking his leave, he placed himself on th¢ 
opposite side of the lady, and looking uncon- 
cernedly up to the ceiling, squeaked fort] 
“T understand there are some of my own kith 
and kin who have been staying in this house 


ho 
ldu 
lu 


1 
te 








st week and 


rd to me. Well, well, tl 


Lis coming to! 


re so many irt 
it there seen 

er but to let tl 
Our readers will be 
to read th sexperiet 
ulture in a“ 


nselves in a 


lled a tragedy of the P] 


ost joints are 
‘s are here; 
ot 
} 


tr 
re 


ng gave 


Sang them this fu 


Destiny § 
And hereaf 
While the 
* Rolleth onward ar 


ring 


silly, ay 
ertly meet 
ion, ndeavor, 
y walk the Stygiar 
then walk it back again 


HUSBANDS are so stupid. The story in the 
Drawer of a man who went to town With 


Wife to do errands, and was sorely per- 


EDITOR'S DRAWE 


have studiously avoided pi 


} er; but the preache 


exead 


Is 1S What 


tter 

Ph 
com 
egraphed ba 
forgotten t 
lumin: 

He 

ely 


01 


Is, and 
ceeded t 


“* Now, 


“Cood ag 


1h 
sé 


“Yeast.” 
Why is It ¢ 


it makes bread 


“Wi 
keep in n 

“The ri 

“Right. 


“Onr Lord.” 


A GREAT ¢ 
for 1 ] 


some members of t] 
hrieking 


ping t r hands to er 


doing, and one elder st 


and singis 
; 
courage her 


arted 


forward 
intention of picl 
r disapproved of 
ference, and cried out. in 
“Stop! Bro’ Johnson, 
where de L rd done flu 

THERE lived on a certain plat 
isiana before the war a Mr. —, Who was a 
very kind master to his five hundred slaves, 
and not only looked e: refully after their hys- 
ical comfort, which was a comparatively « 


asy 
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task, but tried in every way to make them con- 
The 
It had its hos- 
pital and attendant physician, a very pretty 
Gothic chapel 


form to his own standards of morality. 
plantation was a model one. 
and resident 
neatest cottages and best sugar-house in the 
parish. Mr. D managed his estate almost 
entirely himself, instead of delegating unlim- 
ited authority to his overseer, and it kept him 
busy to see that no abuses crept in. He saw 
himself to the clothing, food, and lodging of 
his servants, appointed their tasks, forbade 
punishments being inflicted except by his own 
orders and for grave offenses, visited the hos- 
pital daily, saw that fires were built in each 
cottage every day in the year to protect the 
inmates from malaria, and that the old people 
were properly cared for, and was especially 
particular in insisting that his servants should 
go to church regularly, be catechized, married, 
baptized, buried, in orthodox fashion. 

One day it came to his ears that his body- 
servant, a gentle, affectionate, faithful 
ture, of whom he was very fond, was constant- 


ly straying over to a neighboring plantation, 


and, it was reported, had taken a new wife 
over there. 
since Mr. D - had given the culprit a wed- 
ding that was considered at the time one of 
the most brilliant affairs that had ever been 
known on the estate (the bride being Mrs. 
D—’s maid, a pretty mulatto from New Or- 
a general 


leans), g 
festivities that practically consumed three days 
inaugurated. Mr. D- 
lectured him roundly. Beverly listened re- 
spectfully, but was wholly unconvinced. 

“What do you mean, sir, by such behavior? 
Don’t you know that you are already married ?” 

‘Yes, dat’s a fac’,” 
Beverly, in a low-spirited way, twirling his 
hat as he spoke. 


marster, dat’s so 


“The overseer tells me you are always leav- 
ing the place witl 
use your try ing to deceive me. 
you go.” 

‘I ain’t trying to deceibe you, marster. I 
come here to-day to ax your leabe to address a 
courting conversation to Mr. Potter’s Susan,” 
put in Beverly, with a virtuous air of being 
entirely frank and reasonable. 

“Haven't I told you that you are married 
already to Caroline?” exclaimed the master, 
impatiently. 

“Kalline! Pshaw! De Apostle Paul couldn’t 
lib wid Kalline, sir. Dat’s de trufe. Dar ain’t 


erea- | 


Now it had not been two years | 


holiday being granted, and ‘| 


sent for Beverly, and | 


said | 


10ut permission, and it is no | 
I know where | 
| have him brought back to his old home and 


clergyman, the 


; on. 


no standin’ dat ’oman no way you fix it,” said | 


Beverly, with conviction. 

“You ought to have thought of that before 
you married her,” observed Mr. D—, judi- 
cially. 

“ Now, Mars’ Robert, look here. 
use talkin’ dat way? Yer neber knows how 


gals and hosses is gwine turn out—neber. Ef 


you pick up a coal er fire when you reachin’ | 


round in de dark for wood is you gwine ter 


hold it in yer hand? 0, yer isn’t; yer gy 
drap it on de hairth. Dat’s what I dk “ 
drapped Kalline, and ’tain’t no use her 
terin’, she gwine stay drapped till Judy 
Day.” 
Mr. D—— was obliged to change his ta 
“You know the rules on my place, B 


N 


and you must conform to them. That 
the matter. You can go.” 

Some time went by. Complaints wer 
tinually being lodged against Beverly 
spouse and the overseer, and he was avail 
moned to the library, where, after stati 
case again, and explaining what the per 
of continued disobedience would be, Mr. D 
made a last appeal: 

“Don’t you see, Beverly, that you a 
having wickedly, and that God holds n 
sponsible for the conduct of my servants? 
shall be punished if I allow such thing 
I expect you to go back to Caro 
get along as well as you can with her.” 

A ray of positive illumination flashed 
Beverly’s face. “Is dat it?” he cried. “D 
yer worry yerself bout dat, Mars’ Robert. 
Lord knows Kalline better’n you do!” 

AN amusing incident oceurred not long sii 
in a Southern town which was a sort of s! 
tlecock for the two armies during the war, a 
was tossed from Federals to Confederates 
often that it can searcely be sure to this da 
what its politics are or to whom it bel 
The receding tide of battle on one occas 
stranded, among a number of other men, a cer 
tain young officer, severely wounded it 
head. He fell into the hands of some | 
people, who nursed him faithfully u 
died, and buried him in the village cemete: 
About the same time an old woman who was 
housekeeper in a gentleman’s family 
neighborhood fell down-stairs, fracture: 
skull, died, and was buried near the 
Here both rested quietly enough until 
when the relatives of the former concluded to 


ntil 


buried among his own people. The remains 
vere sent for, identified (as it was supposed 
by the wound in the head, and duly carried to 
his native place, where, partly from his belo: 

ing to an influential family, and partly becaus 
he had particularly distinguished himself by 
his gallantry, they were met by various milita- 


| ry companies, relatives, friends, and hundreds 


of the citizens, taken out to the cemetery, and 


| buried with all the honors of war, long speec! 


es from various orators, tons of tlowers, and 
immense tlow of patriotic feeling on the part 


| of the people. 


What’s de | 


Not long after, the brother of the defunct 
housekeeper determined to move his sister into 
a lot that he had recently bought in the ceme- 


| tery, and ordered the body to be exhumed, 


| 
| 


when it came out that the good old soul, who, 
it is true, had lived in “stirring times,” but 
had never “ whipped” anything but cream, or 





EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 





’ other than cakes and omelets, had 
ragged off a hundred miles and more 
ried with great pomp and circumstance 
ishing young cavalry officer. The bro- 
is furious at the discovery, and threat- 
¢ suit unless she was immediately 


d: so the exchange was etfected as 
as possible. The real hero was laid 
as very likely he would have preferred 
th only a few prayers froin those who 
d mourned him, and the worthy 


t WoO- 

ho had been masquerading as a man of 

d who if she attended her second funeral 

tinust have been properly astonished by 

is said and done, was restored to her 

enant zelative, and for the third time com- 

ted to Mother Earth. 

Mayo Watkins, of 
it noted for his quaint wit. 

a pompous young man, with very high | 


te 
( 


Virginia, was | 
On 


] one 


ns of his own importance, consulted him 


He | 
| 


card to choosing a voeation for life. 

“Mr. Watkins, as you have been a very 
essful man, I am sure you are capable of | 
excellent advice to a young man just 
What business would you ad- 

ge in?” 

hoemaking,” was the sententious reply. 
The man gazed at him in blank 
zement for several seconds, but seeing that 
is apparently in deep earnest, he inquired 
ison for recommending such a humble 


¢ in life. 


» to engage 


young 


r¢ 


s 1g 
pation. 
W cracking a smile Mr. Watkins re- 
ee Shoemaking is a good business, avery 
id business, and it will always remain a 
1 business as long as babies are born bare- 


d. 


thout 


ote 


CAPTAIN B was a gallant officer in the 
nfederate army, and at the close of the war 
went cheerfully to work, declaring that he 
utended to make a fortune. However, he met 
th reverses in everything he undertook, and 
uly he left the county in which I resided, 
vying to me that he was going out to a hea- 


timbered piece of land which his father | 


vned in West Virginia, and engage in the 
I saw him no more 
ra year, when I casually met him in the city 
Richmond. We retired to a neighboring 
hostelry for refreshments, and to talk over old 
While we sat and sipped our mint 
eps I inquired anxiously as to the success of 
iis Shingle business. His countenance cloud- 
d over at once, and he shook his head. 
“Worse and worse,” he said. “It is no use 
‘me to try to make a fortune; luck is against 
I went out to West Virginia, hired sever- 
al hands, and we went industriously to work 
making shingles. After making several hun- 
dred thousand, we took them down the Big 
Sandy in canoes, and piled them up on the 


1anufacture of shingles. 


mes. 


} 
u 


I 


banks of the Ohio River preparatory to ship- | 
ping them to Cincinnati, where shingles were | 


| twice 
| mentioned the subject, I re 


| 


5 


bringing a good pric¢ 
pose became of those s 
‘Stolen ?” I suggested. 
“ee No.” 
“Got burned up?” 
“Not a bit of it.” 


“Oh! you sold them, and 


gambled away 
money.” 

“Wrong again.” 

“Then I give 


“Well, then, I will tell 


it up. 


| hear of squirrels migrati 


I have seen them at 


life. And 


L How 


“ Certainly. 
in my 


since 


lleet 


you 
that 
migrated in vast droves toward the West 
fall. They came through ow » and for 
several days the boys had rare ston 
the and ] 


org 


sport ng 
them on fences out-] st 


| several myself in my yard.” 


“Well, they were the cause of my last mis 
fortune. In fact, they ruined me.” 

“Ts it possible? How so?’ 

“As I have ti I had 
hingles piled up on the bank of the Ohio Riv- 
er ready for shipment. I had engaged a boat 
to take them to Cincinnati on a certain 
last fall, and that morning I started doy 
tlie river pretty early to hay 


} 
) 


’ ’ 
already d you, Ly 


Ss 


| readiness to begin loading as soon : 


t 
{ 


arrived. As soon asI got in sight of the rive 
I thought it had 
seemed to be full of li 
read, and all making 
I could not make « 
or what it allmeant. Finally 

the point where I had left my sh 
before, I 
I was just in time 


a peculiar appearance 


boats, v 


t¢ 
the 
} 


tly 


\ 


ttle x 
LUle¢ ry 


S} for oppos 
pe 


ni 


as amazed to find that 


W 


cone, t 
rel seat himself upon m y 
spreading his tail for 

The Ww 
crossed or were crossing 
4] 


hloater 


for the 


of squirrels had 


a ke out 


hole 


Ohio shore. 


1 dow 


and all my shingles 
| River.” 





} 


i 


ingly fond of the game 
} 


Major C—— is excee: 
of whist. On was speaking 
of the way in which adverse lu k will son 
times pursue a man, and remarked tha 

the White 


a trump. 


one occasion 


t 
t 


| once played a whole season a 
phur Springs and never held 
one in the company suggested that 

he k 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t 
have Lat 
alt th 


Id 


ne 


impossible, because he m 
one trump every time he d 
the major replied, ‘“ Every tim 
a misdeal.” 


e 


He illustrated the same idea in another way. 
He said he was once in a party where the pro 
position was made to throw dice for drinks and 
He threw several times, and every time 
He was vexed, 


cigars. 
the dice came out ace, deuce. 
| and threw them with all his might against the 
wall of the room. When he went to pick them 
up from the floor he was confronted with the 
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He went to the win- 


] 
i into 


0 spots. 
them as far as he couk 
he felt like trying his luck 
another pair of dice, he | 
ie yard tohuntthemup. Stoop- 
and peering closely into the grass, 
He was 
a mental resolution that 
vas found with the } 
them. He found it at last, 
He them 
minutes later he be 
it what might be the 
soth d took a strong 


The dice were soon deposited on the 


laving 


lly rested upon the ace. 

Made 
deuce up 
and swallowed 
both 


came d 


Five 

lf ] ole 1 
reaadiully alarmed ¢ 
consequent is rash act, an 


emetic, 


grass agai alive,” 


gain. ‘And as sure 
said the m , there 


as you 
the 


are 


jor same old ace, 


lay 


he tells with as much animation and 
he would probably have shown the 
thing occurred, when he was only 
that age. : 
When the in Fayette 
Pennsylvania, it stopped, just at the 
All the pass 
seemed to be asleep except Schenck, w] 
the curtain aside te 
roundings, and seeing a 
him what place it was. 
“Smithfield,” answered the man. 
“Smithfield,” said Schenek; “ wl 
the place where John Rogers was bun 
the stake.” 
Johnson had got just enough wake: 
take in this dialogue, and, with a start 
claimed, “ What’s that, Schenck? . Did 


abou 


stage was 


day, to change horses. 


» take a look at t 


man near by, 


aman was burned at the stake ?” 


Several 
ber of the St 
Pride more, iat a 
the Ninth Virginia 
ber of the State Senate at that time, 
troduced a bill for the 
of H.G. Wax, who wa 
Ss II 


he bill, and when he sat down Hon. Edgar 


since the writer was a mem 
Hon. A.L. 
member of Congress from 
District, 


Se?) 
ena 


ate of Virginia. 
was also a mem- 
and in- 


s a collector of taxes in 


Count made a brief explanation | 


cott 


of t 


“Yes,” replied Schenck. 
“A live man ?” 

“Yes, a live man—burned—at the stake 
Smithfield,” said Schenck, with pausing 
phasis. 

“Ts it possible? 


ard o 


Why, I never he 


relief of the sureties before.” 


“But, Senator,” gravely rejoined Sel 
“it’s as true as that this is Smithtield. 
what’s more, his wife and children stood 


Allen, familiarly known as “Yankee” Allen, a | and saw him burned; and it’s a curious t] 


bright I nol 
Dis 


very ishman, who represented the 


Farmville trict, rose and said: 


i dren there were. 


that it is to this day disputed how many « 


The story goes that shi 


| with her nine small children and one at ] 
| breast; and it is to this time a mooted p 
| whether the one at the breast was one of 1 


} 
ci | 
W 
We 
Of his securities.”’ 


The bill passed by a unanimous vote. 


A.W.C.N. | 


] most of the 
ver and the sea- 
1 stage-coaches, Western members 


times, \ 
Ohio ] 


vilroad 
een the 


ynen 
> 
iY 


in going to or returning from 
ke up parties of six, 


-passen gel 


n, would ma 


a nine coach, so as to 
ample accommodations. Every 
would be made up of personal and | 
al friends, who would be pretty sure to 

have a good time. 

In 1845 a company of this kind was travel- | 
ling ird, consisting of Senators Johnson 
of Louisiana), Crittenden, and Corwin, and 
Representatives Vance, Vinton, and Schenck, | 


except Vinton backwoodsmen by birth and | 


eastw | 


| on the instant recall the exact date; 


nine, or was number ten.” 
“Why, Schenck, how on earth is it that I 


| never before heard of such an outrageous at 
| fair as that? 
| here! 
| the papers.” 


A live man burned at the stake 
I swear I never saw a word about 


By this time the other 
awake, and comprehended the situation, } 
kept still, leaving Schenck to manage his « 


case. 


passen ge Ts 


“ Nevertheless, Senator,” he proceed a, 4 
thing occurred at Smithfield, just as I | 
stated.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Johnson, “ 
ilish strange that I never heard of it, 


4 it’s dev- 


Whe 


| did it happen ?”’ 


) 


“Well, Senator” 
if trying to recollect 


Schenck paused a litt 
“upon my word I ca 
but 
well as my memory serves me it must hay 
been—let me see—about two hundred 
ninety years ago: at any rate, if was some time 
in the reign of Bloody Mary of England.” 
Then the others could hold in no longer, a1 


Johnson was the oldest, having been | Smithfield heard such a guffaw as it had neve! 


] 


present century. Schenck was the youngest, 


and is now (1883) the only survivor of thie 
He 


party. 


1ich State he went to Louisiana early in the | Schenck says that Johnson didn’t join in it, 


| is, until after he got his breakfast. 
is responsible for the substance of | he subsequently became acquainted with the 


1 the wilds of Tennessee, from | before heard from a lot of stage passengers. 


but was grum for three hours afterward; that 
Whether 


the following story, which, at seventy-three, | New England Primer is not known. 
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